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ABSTRACT 

The Alternative Youth Employment Strategies (AYES) 
Project begmn as one of the demonstration projects funded under the 
Youth Employment and Demenstrat ion Project Act In 1980. The program, 
which features three training models, is targeted toward high-risk, 
disadvantaged youth, especially m from urban areas who 

had prior involvement with the criminal justice system. The three 
AYBS niodels ealled for (1) a work experience program in which 
students worked together on coinnunity serviee^'type jobs in crews 
under the direct supervision of AYES work site supervisors; (2) 
full-time vocational or acadBmic training, including counseling, 
supportive, and job placement services; and (3) a rotating program 
work experience and classroom training, with no period extending 
beyond two weeks. The AYES program provided 1,082 high-risk youths 
three cities {Albuquerque, Miami, and New York) with employment 
training. Despite the many issues and complexities involved in 
assessing the program's effectiveness, it was possible to conclude 
that AYES was it least partially suceessf in its attempts to 
increase participants remployabillty and reduce their involvement 
with the judicial system. The most consistent and reliable finding 
was that participants were mere likely to find employment at some 
time during the iblliswup period than were members of the control 
group ( 51 versus 41 percent ) and had higher mean weekly earnings 
($63 . 16 versus 147 ,i7). However , the program ' s hopes for improving 
the quality of employment for participants and changing their work 
attitudes turned out to be somewhat naive. (Append isesineiude a 
detailed deserlptlonof program IropleiBen tat Ion in the AYES project 
%Dy/-®***®^^^®9lc&l ii©t€s. Sixty-three data tables are in the 
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CHAPTER li INTRODUCTION 



For the past twenty years the fedaral govarnment has funded CTiployment 
training programs* Baginning witii the passaga in 1962 of the Manpower Developmant 
and Training Act (MDTA) , and eontinuing with the Comprehensive Employment and 
Gaining Act (CITA) of 1973 (and its subsequent reauthoriMtion) , these programs 
were designed to increase understanding of emplo^ent probl^s and to develop 
responsive policjies. Kie soopa and target groups of these programs ohanged over 
the years ^ but throughout this period there were resaaroh, demonstration and 
evaluation projeots whose pruiary objeotive was to provide people with skills 
neoessary to obtain and keep jobs* 

Over tima^ however^ the foous shifted £ran skilled but imOTiployed parsons to 
unskilled disadvantaged youth* It is mambars of this latter e^oup \^o form the 
target population for the Alternative Youth Bmployment Strategies (AYES) program 
in particular # and thm programs funded by the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Frojacts Act (YIDFA) of 1977 in general. 

Tha 1©TA was directed primarily at helping hard-to^CTiploy adults and youths 
with work experience obtain institution^.l or on'^the^job training. This act was 
passed initially because of a belief that new teohnologiea would result in a group 
of skilled workers who might be permanently unemployed unl^ig they ware 
retrained* The implementation of toe training progrMi (and thm imralated decline 
in unemployment) demonstrated that a larger probl^ was the pool of poorly 
eduoatedt unskilled workers j/^o make up the hard-to-CTploy (Gin^berg^ 1980) * 

During the 1960s and early 1970s the n\3mbar of progritftis was inareasad to 
include the Job Corps, Neighborhood Youth Corps ^ and many other CETA progrms. 
With the passage in 1973 of CETAf Congress moved toward deeentralization and 
deQatagorization* Prior to CETA, money was channeled directly from the Department 
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o£ Labor (DOL) in Washington to loeal vooational Sdhoole ^thiii the piiblic school 
system. After 1973 funding and principal responsibility for serviee delivery 
shifted to the approximately 500 CETh prime sponsors. In 1974^ in response to the 
recession^ Congress put into plaoe Title VI of CETA, Pi^lia Service mployment 
(PSE) • This program provided about 300,000 piiblio service (P8E) jobs for the 
cyclically un^ployed* 

Under the Carter Administration, appropriations for manpower programs were 
increased, and their scope was broadened, in 1976 CETA was amended to target more 
funds for the structurally unemployedi* in 1977 and 1978 tax incentives were 
introduce€l to stimulate total employment and the hiring of the structurally 
unemployedi in 1978 CETA was reauthoriMdi and in 1979, the Carter Administration 
presented proposals for welfare-reform which would provide 400,000 PSE jobs for 
the principal wage-earner in families receiving AFDC* Finally, and most central 
to this discussion, in 1977 the Youth aiplo^ent and Dmonstration Projects Act 
was passed* 

The Youth anplo^ent and D^onstration Projects Act authorized research, 
evaluation, and demonstration projects to increase understanding of youth mploy- 
ment problems and to develop policies addressing thttn- Although the manpower 
programs of the preceeding 15 years had similar goals. Congress was not satisified 
that they provided a basis for youth policies for the 1980s (U.S, Departoient of 
Labor, 1980} • Eather ttan concentrating on improving conventional ^ogrmis, 
earlier progrMis had focussed on trying new approaches and i^re not implTOiented in 
multiple sites « Additionally research, demonstration, and evaluation ^ojects 
were not coordinated. According to Robert Taggart, the architect of the YiDPA 
programs, minimal attention was paid to dissemination of results, and there ymm a 

* An individual may be considered "structurally imemployed" if he/she has been 
unemployed for a relatively long period and is a m^nber of a low-income f^ily or 
is a welfare recipient (Ginzberg, 1980) . 
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lack of attention given to translation of research findinge into polioy. To 
iaprova coordination^ balance, dissemination off results, and operationaliMtion of 
resaaroh^ demonstration^ and evaluation under YEDPA, annual "Knowledge Development 
Flans" vera preparad. 

As part of YEDFA, multiple- site demonstrations were put into place to test 
conventional program approaches, and replications of successful d^onstrationa 
were attempted. According to Taggart Uiere were four basic dimensions of 
knowledge devalopment i (1) Complete the multi-year projects which were implemented 
undar YEDPA* (2) Establish longer^-tarm follow-up on alraady fmided activities* 
rata Kiiowladge Developent Agenda set forth in 1&79 proposed adding to the rasaarch 
data information gathered from Social Security, incOTia tax, and imemplo^ant 
insurance racords* (3) New knowladge developent activities wera proposed, 
aspecially "planned variations," such as varying the target populations for 
similar kinds of progr^^ms. (4) A final Knowladge Developmant goal vas to 
operational ize ideas and approaches that were found effective and disseminate 
products of knowledge development activities ■ 

According to Hahn (1979), toe primary concern behind the passage of YEDFA was 
the Jobless rate among teenagers, particularly minority and low^incOTia youth - 
Thum YEDFA amended Title III of CITA by adding three new progr«ns Youth 
Incentive totitl^ent Pilot Project! (YIEPP), Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Frojects (YCCIP), and Youth anplo^ent and Training Programs (YETF) ---- 
and created a fourth youth program, Yomig Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) wider a 
new Title VIII. Progrms funded wider YllPP were designed to help low^income 
youth complete high school. Wiis was accomplished by providing 16^19 year olds 
from ^or households with guarantead Jobs if they would attend school « The goal 
©f YCCIP was to provide 16-19 year old imraployed youth with well-supervised 
^ployment that would ]^nefit tiia commimity ^ile also daveloping the youths' 
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vocational potantial. YACC wm operated jointly by th^^ D©partm-mts of liabor, 
Agriqultura and the Interior and was desired to provide youth with OGGupational 
skills through work on oonservation and other projeots. Finally, YETP was 
Intended to improve job prospeots and oareer preparation for 14-31 year old 
low-inoonie youth with severe unemplo^ent problems. 

Funded under YETP, paitioipants in Vera's Alternative Youto Bnplo^ent 
Strategies (AYES) projeQt were required to be YETO^eligible , and ATOS was part of 
the laiowledge Development framework* Participants in YETP-funded projeots cmnm 
from families v^o were at or below 85% of toe Bureau of Labor Statistics (BiiS) 
lower living standard inoome level, and those from fMiilies with the lowest 
incomes were given preference. YETP included formula- funded projects which 
provided a full range of services for in-school and out-of-school youth (Hahn, 
1979) * 

Beginning in 1978 with the funding of some 30 projects, by Fiscal Year 1980 
/£,here were approKimately 40 national demonstrations in over 200 sites v^ich used 
YETP discretionary funds* {AYES was one of the projects supported by these 
discretionary f\mds#) These projects covered a wide range of target groups and 
provided a variety of services* Target groups included in^school youth, rur^l 
youth, and out-^of- school youth. Programs tested ttie feasibility of a voucher 
mystmtL for allowing disadvantaged youth to choose educational opportunities i 
explored school- to- work transition services for high school jmiiors and seniors; 
tested the impact of varioiis "service mixes" — e.g.# work experience alone versus 
work experience with supportive services i investigated ttia effects on TOtivation, 
job awareness # and labor market success of mixing low-income youth with 
higher* income youthi etc* 

The 40 projects receiving YETP disaretionary funds, administered through the 
Office of Youth Programs (OYP) , included as part of tiieir design the collection of 
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data using instr™ents thiat eompriaad a Standard Assessment SyatCTi (SAS) - The 
EduGational Testing Serviea {ETS)# under aontraat with DOL^ developed the SAS so 
that findings could 1^ eomparad aarosa projects- It tos designed to provide a 
uniform data base for a varisty ©£ dCTOnstration pro j acts which would maaaure 
progr«i af feotivenaaa on suah dimensions as wofk^ralatad attitudas/ job 
attainment # job retention # and job performanGeB Tha SAS provided aomprehensive 
information on partioipant aharaotariatioa to track in^program attitude change/ to 
describe services delivered^ and to rej^rt on outcomes « It was also intended to 
furthar aaaaaa the usefulness of the instr^ents; although the SAS consists of 
instruments that hava been dmonstrated to be reliable and valid for disadvantaged 
populations/ revisions were expected as a result of tois program of data 
collection* Finally/ tha SAS waa intended to form a foimdation for longer-term 
impact assessment using Social Sacurity/ inaoma tax, and unraploymant inauranaa 
records • 

The SAS consists of pre— and post-*testS/ to be administered to program 
partieipants and control group mambara at program intake and exit/ short^tarm (3-- 
and 8^ month) follow-up sujrvayS/ and process aurveys* The administration of pra- 
and post^taata provides short-term impact measures; these/ in t\irn/ are usad to 
predict poat-^program job attainment/ adjustment/ and earnings (collected on the 
follow-^up siirveys) » The prooaas surveys wara intendad to ba used to evaluate the 
ef facts of staffing/ aarvice dalivary, program duration/ and budget on vfey program 
affects were or were not observed- In addition/ local labor market conditions 
would be taken into account in interpreting results. 

Thus/ before intarprating the outcanea of the AYES research and damonstration 
project/ it is important to place it within the Knowledge Develo^ant framework. 
Building on the aKpariancas of the manpower procf^ama of the 1960s and '70a/ the 
Office of Youth Programs of tiie Department of Labor ^nibarked upon the projects 
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fimdad by ifBDPA, The Knowledge Develoi«nent Plans provided a framework ^thin 
which to approaoh the genaral question of "what works bast for whom." AYES was 
the 37th projaat funded out of YETP discretionary monies , and implementad the SAS 
research instruments. 

The target groups for YETP programs included in^ school and out^ of- school 
youth, rural and urban youth and a variety of programs- In April 1979 OYP staff 
approaohed the Vera Inatituta of Justice with a request for a proposal* OYP was 
interested in including as part of their initiative a projeot targeted at "high 
risk youths" and Vera had experience rmning research and demonstration projects 
concerning the employment experiences of people involved in the criminal justice 
mymtmtim In response to the OYP invitation^ Vara submitted a ^oposal in July 1979 
to design and implment the AYES project* Vara identified its target population 
as "16^21 year old, unemployed, YETF-^eligible youth, yAio are out of school, and 
who evidenoe prior involvement with the juvenile or criminal justice systems, or a 
si^atantial likelihood for such involvesient in the future". Vera \mm awarded a 
six-month planning grant beginning October 1, 1979 during whidh time it was 
expected to articulate the program and research designs, select sites for program 
implementation, negotiate oontrasts with sponsoring agenaies at the sites, and 
begin to hire senior- level program staff- ^a project actually began operations 
in August 19S0, ^is report describes the objectives and operations of the AYES 
project, the research design employed, the participant j^pulation, md the 
outcomes of the program. 
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CHASTER III AYES I THE PROGRAM MSSARCH DESIGNS 



Vara, as Central Researeh Agent (CRA) for ttie AYES project, assOTiad 
responsibility for the following tasks i dasigning both the researoh and the 
program operational reoeiving toe grant funds frooa DOL and managing all finanoial 
funotions pertaining to both program and researahf providing teahnieal assietanee 
to and overseeing local operators regarding progrMi implementation i collecting and 
analyzing all researeh dataj preparing and transmitting data tapes for inclusion 
in OYP's national database i and drafting all required research reports and 
reacting to DOL's conBtients regarding them* 

This chapter of the report provides a siammary deaaription of the program 
models and target populations as well as the rasearoh design employed in 
evaluating progr^ topact* For a TOre detailed accowt of the programs, the 
reader is referred to Appendix A which describes the implementation of the program 
models in each site* in addition. Appendix B prasants mathodologioal notes which 
supplement this ohapter's description of the research desi^. 
A. THE PROGRMl 

1 « program Models and Objectives* The proposal specified three progrm 
models i^ich would 3ba replicated in each of tJie sites selected for ^arogram 
implementation. The general program models were determined by OYP, with Vera 
articulating tiia details. The toraa models were (1) full-time work ^perience 
witli coimseling and placwiant sa^vicasi (2) basic education or vocational or 
prevocational training with counseling services i and (3) a "mixed" model v^ich 
offered part-ttoe work, part-tijrtie training, counseling and placement. These ^ 
models were not mique to AYESi DOL has used YITP discretionary fimds to support 
"service mix" projects for other target populations. However, Vera was to assess 
the effectiveness of the models for youth at high risk of criminal justice 
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invelveffient and provide DOL with a database that would permit them to study the 
comparative effeata of different program models with different target populations* 

While DOL stipulated that these three progr^ TOdels be offered^ Vara 
designed the particular aon^ination of serv^ieas that formed the AYES program. 
Modal Xm work aKperienae, was of special interest to Vera- Typical CETA work 
exparianee invQlved plaeemant of partiaipants in entry-level jobs in non--profit or 
government agencies ^ and suoh placements ware provided for many AYES Model I 
participants- Vera^ however^ was already operating a work progrm (Neighborhood 
Work Project in Hew York City) which allowed for closer supervision of the workers 
and provided a different type of aKperiance for the participants* Therefore, the 
AYES Model I also permitted participants to work together in crews under the 
direct supervisionof AYES work site supervisors- The type of work done by these 
crews included renovation, interior and exterior painting # landscaping, and 
clean-up jobs for coimnunity organisations- This provided them with an opportunity 
to obtain work experience, knowledge of appropriate workplace behavior (e,g., 
coming to work on time, wearing the proper clothing, eto*), and interpersonal 
skills (e*g», aeoepting supervision and interacting \d.th aoworkers) . 

Partiaipants in full-time educational or vocational training (Model II) were 
placed in a variety of programs, ^ese included classes in Basic Education, 
preparation for a high school equivaleney diplc^a, English as a Second Language, 
and vooational courses in word processing, woodworking, welding, etc* The 
partioipants* in consultation with their AYES oeunselors indicated the type of 
education or training they wanted. If that kind of plac^ent was feasible, it was 
provided. Some of these classes were located at the AYEB sitei others were at* 
VQoational schools, community colleges, or other CETA programs* The specific 
aowtsmm and range of available programs varied from site to site, (These and 
other details of Model II implementation are described more fully in Appendix A. ) 
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Model II participants received day-to*day superviaion fron* teacher s at the program 
in which they were placed i they also received counseling, support services # and 
job placement services from AYES staff. 

>5odel 111 participants were expected to spend half of their AYES time in work 
experience and the other half in classroom teaining. Pflienever possible the two 
components of Model 111 participation were related i for exampln, an individual 
might take a plmbing class in the morning and spend afternoons at a worksite 
involving plumbing work. In reality, this model proved eKtrraely difficult to 
implement (see AppendiK A for details) » It was often impossible to arrange for 
compl^entary work and training or to schedule half^day assignments to each. 
Instead, the program operators attempted to arrange alternating periods of work 
and training with no period exceeding two weeks . They were reasonably succeaaful 
in only one of the three sites (Miami) - Thus, in all sites / an ijnbalance between 
the amount of work and training or education was the rule* In practice , 
therefore^ the precise distinctions between the experience of participants in 
Model III and that of participants in the other models were not at all clear. 

Participants in all toree models were eKpoaed to two counseling systems i the 
Adkins Life Skills Training and the Vocational Interest, Temper«nent and Aptitude 
System (VITAS) • The Adkins system was used by coimselors in ^oup sessions 
designed to focus on how to find, get, and keep jobs- VITAS was used to determine 
types of jobs in which tiie participant was interested and demonstrated aptitude* 
Gounselors were also available to assist participants with short-^term medical # 
family, hoiasing, and personal problems - 

Each participant was entitled to 26 weeks of program participation. Model I 
participants worked 35 hours per weeki Model II and III participants spent 30 
hourfi per week in the program. All participants were paid the minimimi wage ($3*10 
per hour in 1980 and $3«35 per hour in 1981). Model I ^rtieipants spent more 
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hours par w^ek in the program because thay received TOges which were s^ject to 
fader al and local taxasi Btodel ii participante ware paid nontaxable stipends for 
time spent in Glassroom training {and Model III partiaipants received ragea anr 
stipends as appropriate) - When designing the AYES program and research^ Vara 
staff believad it \mm important to the research that taka-homa be 
approKlriately equal for all three modals/ and 35 hours of taKable income was equal 
to 30 hows of nontaxad income. 

Job placement assistance was a part of the program design for participants in 
all three modals- Using information from program counselors and work supervisors* 
job davelopers attempted to place participants in un subsidized emplo^ent upon 
leaving tha program* In fact# for reasons detailed in AppandiK A, the job 
developmant and placement fimction was not performed effectively in two of tha 
three sites (New York and Albuquargue) until rather late in the program. 
Therefore^ many participants in these two sites left tha program without the 
benefit of sarious job plaoamant assistance from program staff* 

Thm program models in all of the sites ware implamentad in pursuit of the 
following obj actives i to inoreasa the participants* emplo^ant and earnings, as 
wall as their ability to secure and retain amployment in the future; and to reduaa 
the partiGipants' subsaguant involvamant vn.t>h. the juvenile and criminal justiea 
systams through improving their vocational experience. 

Because of the rasaarch dimension of the pro j eat , the participant intake 
process was lengthy and complicated. That process is described summarily in 
Saction B of tiiis chapter dealing with tha research design and in detail in each 
site in Appendix A to this report - 

3 • The Selection of Progran^Sitea 

Sinca the AYES research design specified that each site would have 450 
participants and an approKimataly equal nunOser of control ^oup mendbars (see 
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diaausalon balow) # potential sites were selected frOTi the pc^ol of 56 aities in the 
United Stmtee witii populations of 250,000 or mors in 1976 •* It was believed that 
cities wi^ populatione of this magnitude would be ^le to iarovide a sufficient 
ntsober of youtii who would be interested in and eligible for partiaipation in 
KiESm Because AYES raa intended to serve "high risk" youthe, thm 28 cities frcwi 
that pool with crime rates** above the median for such mimioipalities were sent a 
brief description of tiie progrMi and research designs TOd site seleotion 
questionnaires I descriptions and guestionnaires were also sent to particular 
service delivery agents whieh were recommended by the Department of Labor or were 
known to the Vera institute of Justice « 

The information collected on the site seleotion questionnaire vmrn used to 
prepare a list of ten potential sites and delivea^ agents which Vera submitted for 
consideration by the Office of Youth programs* Several criteria influenced Vera*s 
choice of the ten candidate sites. Vera was interested in operating only in 
municipalities \^ose juvenile and criminal justice systems maintained their 
records in such a way that they would be accessible for research purpose j. In 
addition, it was important ttat the prime sensor (or other service delivery 
agent) in the area have experience with youto programs of similar ei^e and scope 
as AYES, Vera also considered the rate of (youth) rniraplo^ent relative to other 
candidate cities in the same geographic region i the crime rate (as measured by FBI 

IndeM Crimes reported to the police in 1978) i the nmiber of ^uth arrested and/or 
apprehendedi and the ethnic distr dilution of the population • Thmmm data 

* See Statistical tostractSr 1978, Table No* 24% eities with 100^000 
population or more in 1970* — Population, 1950^-1976, Md Area, 1970* 
** Uniform Crijae teports# TBlg 1978. 
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were taportant becauee Vera was interested in Ghoosing sites \^ich, together^ 
would provide variation in region and athnie composition/ as well as some 
variation in imemplo^ent and youth memplo^ent levels- The questionnaire was 
intended also to identify agenoies with dwionstrated track reoords in delivering 
servioeS/ espeoially employment eerviaes# to young people and ^ioh enjoyed good 
relationships with prime sponsors or delivery agents on the one hand^ and ordj^nal 
and juvenile justice agenoies on toe other. in addition ^ inJomation was sought 
to determine whether there was a workable oriminal justiae infoMiation system to 
facilitate collection of criminal history ^ arrest and disposition data- Based on 
the responses received on the questionnaires ^ Vera identified one or more 
municipalities in each of four geographic regions (Northeast, South, Midwest, and 
West) « 

From this list the Office of Youth Programs selected three cities in which to 
implement AVES Albuquerque, New Mexico i Mimi, Florida i and New York, New 
York- These cities provided regional and ethnic variety, especially among 
Hispanic groups- Albuquerque has a s^stantial Hispanic minority (34% of the 
total population) , most of whom are Mexican Mierican and come from families who 
have been long-term residents of New Mexico. Miami also has a large Hispanic 
population (33% of the total); however, the Hispanics in f^ami are predominantly 
Cuban, and many are recent immigrants- Miami also has a large black ^pulation- 
The population of New York City could provide a mixture of v^ite. Black, and 
Hispanic (predominantly Puerto Rican) youth. In Albuquerque and MiMii, the local 
CETA prime sponsors v^re selected to operate the AYES program* in New York, upon 
the reoonmiendation of Vera and the City's prime sponsor, the Departinent of 
Employment, tiie Coiart anplo^ent Project (CEP), a non-^profit organization %ri.th 
over 10 yearg of experience in service delivery to criminal justice involved 
youths, was selected as tiie program operator. 
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3* Defining the Target PQp\ilation # Am indicatad above # one faetor that 
distinguished AYES fron othar YEDPA programs was its target population of high 
risk youth* Aggregata data on mienployment and crime suggest strong aorrelations 
betv?aan unemployment rates and orima data such as arrests and prison admissions 
(Brenner, 1975) , and that \mamplo^ent mn6. n©n--participation in tha labor force 
are major probl^s among youth/ aspaoially minority youtii in urban areas - 
Ftar the minora / official criminal justice statistics indicate that thasa same groups 
are disproportionataly involved with juvanila and crjUninal justice systems (FBl^ 
1978) • Beeause few youth amploymant programs have focused on high risk youths and 
baoause program impacts on criminal justice systm contacts have not bean 
evaluated, the AYES project was desired to fill these gaps* 

For the purpose of the project^ high-risk youth ware defined as IS'-ai year 
old, unemployed/ YETP--aligibla youth v^o %^re out of school/ and v^o evidenced 
prior involv^ant with tha criminal or juvenile justica system/ or a substantial 
likelihood of future involvement* To increase Idle likelihood that such youths 
would ba heavily reprasanted among progrM participants/ program operators wera 
instructed to accept at least 50% of their participants on referral from criminal 
or jwanile justioe agencies in the locality,* 

4* ^he Structure of Relationship betwgen Vera and Local Program Ogarators * 
To carry out the CRA responsibilities/ Vera established a central staff 
consisting of Program Officers/ a Project ^search Director and research staff/ 
and clerical support staff* In addition/ Vara hired a Research Associate in each 
of tiia three sitas and assisted tiiat person in hiring part-time assistants and 

* A criminal justice referral %ms defined as a person referred to AYES by a 
criiSinal justioa aganoy/ or by a social sarvice agency that originally 
accepted tea person on referral from a CTiminal justice agency. A referral 
of tha first kind is diract/ while the latter typa is an indirect criminal 
justice referral . ^e question of Aether or not the parson was under the 
authority of a criminal justice agency at tha time of rafarral was not 
relevant to his eligibility for AYES/ or his being comited as a criminal 
justioa raferral. . 
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interviewsra • Vara Cantral Hesearch Staff trained the local researchers and 
monitored the data colleation. Iiocal Eesearcdi Asaociates wars responsible for 
the random aesignmant of eligible applicants to the ^perimental and control 
groups F ensuring that rasaarch instrtmiants were properly administered to all 
research subjeotsi developing subjaot traeking systms and maintaining oontact 
with researoh si^jactsi conduoting follow-up intarviawsi collecting juvenila and 
criminal justioa system datai and transmitting data to Vara Central rasearoh* 

As described above, during the period funded by tha Planning Grant (October 
1, 1979 - J\me 30, 1980), Vera compiled a list of aities and service delivery 
agents which might be potential AYES sites, distributad sita seleotion 
questionnaires, and suimittad its reoonuiiendations to the Office of Youth Progrms 
(OYP), Upon the approval by OYP of tha thraa sites and program operators. Vera 
began progrMfi planning and negotiations with local agancies (e*g, ^ potantial 
sources of partioipant ref&rrals, work site sponsors, and training institutions) . 
During this period Vara further articulated tha program and rasaarch designs and 
assisted the local implCTanting agencias in hiring senior-level program staff- 
Onam the program had been designed, primary responsibility for operations 
res tad in the sites, and Vara provided tachnioal assistance through its two 
Program Officers- In Albuquergua the program was operated by the Office of 
Comprehenaive Emplo^ant and Training Administration ( OCETA) i AYES staff were 
employaas of the City of Albuquerque and were hired -yirough the City personnel 
system. Thm program was looated in an OCETA-ovmed building. In Miami the program 
was operated by tte South Florida anplo^ent and Training Consortium (SFETC) , and 
AYES staff ware amployaes of the City of Miami* The Miami AYES projaot was housed 
in a separate (rantad) building in toe Liberty City area of Mimi. Thm Mew York 
progrMi dif fared from those in Albuquerque and Miami in that it was operated by a 
private^ non-profit ageney, toe Coi^t anployment Pro j act (CEP)i thus AYES staff 
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were CTployeas of CEW, and tiie program was locatad within the CEP offices - 
Wito soma variations^ the organiMtion of the staff of the three AYES 
programs essentially the same. Each site had a Pro j eat Direotorf a Field 

Operations Director # a Diraotor of Education and draining (EST)/ Deputy Directors 
of EST and Field Operations # vocational counselors/ work site supervisors/ and 
field representatives- The Miami and New York AYES projects also had job 
developers on their staffs- (For a disciission of job development in Albuquerque/ 
sea Appendix A*) The local staffs were hired by the sponsoring agencies/ with 
assistance from Vera Progrwi Officers* 

Also present at each site were the local research staff- In Miami and New 
York/ the research staff were amployees of the Vera Institute- In Albuquerque/ 
the local research tasks were subcontracted to the Albuquarque Urban Observatory 
(of the University of New Mexico) / but continued to be monitored by the Vera 
Institute to ensure compliance with the research design and comparability with 
the other two sites- Having the local researchers mployad by Vera rather than by 
the local AYES projects was a conscious attempt to maintain the integrity of the 
experimental design* As is described in greater detail below/ eligible 
applicants were randomly assigned to participate in AYES or to be m©niibers of a 
control ^oup* Vera Central staff believed toat local researchers who were Vera 
&^p^oyBmm would be less susceptible to any presstires that might compromise the 
random assigmnent of individuals to 'Uie research groups* ThuS/ the local research 
ataffs %irare supported on Vera Central budgets/ but housed in AYES offices* 
Furthennore / ^ile AYES program staff reported to the local Project Directors (who 
were monitorad by Vera Program Officers) / local rasaarch staff reported to the 
AYES Research Director at Vara, This somav^at complex structure is described 
graphically in Figure 1 • 
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FIGURE 1i AYES _raPORTING STRUCTURE 
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B. THE HEaEARCH DESIGN 

1 • The E^erjjftantal Nature o£ %hm Deglgi 

As a demonstration pro j eat ^ mi> eesential part of the AYES program was 
measuring its impaot on the labor mar Hat experisneas and arlininal justice 
involvment of participating youth and detaTOing whethar toe impacts varied for 
the different program modals. To detemina whethar changes obsarvad in 
participants could be attributad to program. Vara consfcructad an exparimental 
design* Admission to tha program was randomly withheld from approximataly half of 
tha aligibla applicants* This procrdura, \»4iich is dascribad further below/ 
providad confidenca that the experimental and control groups would not ba 
significantly different from each other at tha beginning of the program. 

During tha project planning period. Vera considarad, in addition, 
randomly assigning participants ( experimentals ) to particular program models* 
Once again, it was baliavad that such a procedure would assura aguivalance among 
tha groups at program start and thus provida the logical grounds for attributing 
differencas in outcome to tha modals- Howavar, after further considaration, tha 
Vara ra search staff concluded that this sacond level of randomization %#ould 
thraatan tha viability of the program, and, in tha and, would not give an 
assuranca of eguivalanca, after all* Based on Vara's o\m ^perience in operating 
employment projects and serving court refarrals, as well as tha intake axperiance 
of at laast one othar OYP fundad project* tha resaarch staff CMe to believe that 
random assigrmiant to modal would substantially increase the rate at which 
participants failed to ^how or droppad out of the progrmi prematurely* It vmrn 
raasoned that this would result in fewar people having a meaningfi^ axparianca 
with tile progrMi. Moraover, since thare was no reason to assume that tha 
increased drop out rates wuld ba uniform for the three modals, there was no 
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theDretieal assuranca of group equlvalanae at tdie start of t^e program* 

For thaae reasons # Vera r^connnsndad that partieipants be assignad to modal by 
tha "guidad choica" mathod; that is, basad on tlim particlpanta ■ wiehas and tha 
progrra counsalor"a asses^ent of thair naade, OYW, howavar, eontinuad to insist 
on sQma usa of random aesignmant* Evantaally^ a eompromise raached ^ieh 

providad for tha first 225 axparimantals in aach site to ba aesignad by guided 
choica and averyona tharaaftar to ba assignad randomly. 

As indicated in the chapter s that follow^ pramature drop out was fairly 
substantial undar both assi^uiiant proeadures and appears to vary by mdal* 
Therefora, tha analytic strategy used to aompare outcOTas for different modals 
involvas an analysis of tiie three groups of participants in tarms of tha 
differencas, if any, that axis tad among thTO at intake* Those diffarenees are 
then used as covariatas in regression analyses of various outcome measures • 

The basic dasign was replioated in eaah of the thraa sites i aaah site had as 
its goal the random assigMnant of an approximately equal ntwrdDer of eligible 
individuals to tha experimental and control groups- The experMental group 
oonsistad of tJiose individuals randomly assignad ta partioipata in the progrM/ 
and the oontrol group consistad of ttose eligible individuals for whom 
participation was randomly denied. The maximum length of progrm participation 
for any individual was six months (26 waeks), and the intake pariod was originally 
designed to last seven months so thm.t at any ona time# there v^ould not be more 
than 22S active participants par site* (A detailed desoription of the intake 
process at each site is prasonted in Appendix A.) The numbers of ^perimantals (by 
program model) aiid controls who were part of the rasaareh sample are prasanted in 
Table 1 below • 
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TABLE 1 

Nmiber of S\abjacta In AYES By Site And Modal 





MODEL 


CONTROL 


TOTAL 


Site 


X 


II 


III 






Albuquer^e 


91 


103 


101 


323 


618 


Hi™i 


127 


113 


136 


393 


769 


New York 


139 


139 


133 


421 


832 


TOTAL 


357 


355 


370 


1137 


2219 



nim random assigiunent to tha aicparimantal or control group was dona by tha 
looal Easaareh Aseooiate* Whan a group of applieants had Gompleted tha reaeareh 
intaka instri^anta { saa description below) , "Wie raaaarohar usad a table of random 
ntmbars to assign tha applieanta to raaeareh groups* Graat cara was takan to 
explain the naoessity for random assignment, first to potantial rafarral agancies 
and saaond# to thosa eligible individuals daniad AYES sarvicas - ( For a mora 
oomplata dascription of toe dabriafing of aontrol group man&ars* saa Appendix A.) 

Onoa assignad to the axperdjnental group, AYES partieipants ware as sign ad to 
program modals by either the guided ohoioe or random mathod* I^a first 225 
axparimantals in each sita were assigned to ona of tha thraa program modals (N^7S 
in each) through a •'guided ohoioe" prooess v^ila tha ramaining participants 
(approximately 70 in Albuquarqua, 151 in Mimi# and 186 in Naw York) ware randomly 
assignad to modals* (The random asslgnmant to modal was also done using a table 
of randw nmobars*) Under both assignment methods, tha sita Rasaarch Associate 
did the model assigpraant* It wag iie responsibility ©£ ttia Rasaaroh Assoaiata to 
ansura that the models ware fillad at appproximataly the same rata. Undar tha 
guidad choice procaduras, program counselors submittad participants' first and 
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seaond model choiaas « Thm ressarch associate vfould aesign par'b±a±pan1:s t;o their 
first aheiee if there wae recsn in that model i otherwise participants received 
their second ahoice* Under random assignment the research associate would 
detesnnine the niimber of vacancies in each model, and then randomly assign the 
appropriate nmiber of ^rticipants to each model. 

Having two types of model assigmnent procedures created an additional 
research variable « While ^iF variable is considered in the analyses described in 
subsequent chapters , it should be noted that it is confounded with time* ^at iSf 
participants ^o were assigned to model through guided choice experienced AYES 
during its early stages and thus could have been affected by problems related to 
program start-up* Furthenaore^ they were released into the labor market during a 
different period than were those who were randomly assigned to models and they may 
have come from different referral sources than did later partieipants* On thm 
other hand^ those participants who were randomly assigned to model CMie into the 
program later and may have experienced negative effects of program wind^down* or 
may have benefitted from the program having had six or seven months of operating 
eKperienoe. It is impossible^ therefore ^ to separate the effects of ti^e from the 
effects of assignment type on program outcomes. 

With site and treatment {experimental or control) as the independent 
variables of primary interest^ the AYES research was designed to meastire program 
impacts on employment and criminal justice system involvement. In addition the 
Standard Assessment Systw (SAS) developed by ETB aontained instruments to measure 
participants* (and controls*) acquisition of various skills/ perceptions/ and 
attitudes that might enhance their employability. Major outcome measures included 
the ability of participating youth (as compared to that of controls) to acquire 
work upon program oompletioni post^progran earnings i short-term (up to 8 months) 
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post^progrMi job ratentioni and tAe involVMent: ©£ raaearch stab j eats with the 
Griminal justiaa mymtmi both during the program and for a short time thereafter. 
2* General H^Qtheses 

A large nimber of speoific hypotheses were tested by the researeh and 
these analyses are reported on in Uie ahapters that follow. For the most part/ 
those speeifia questions anti hypotheses were derived frm a set of more general 
ones with which we began toe researoha These included i 

a. Individuals wiUi higher levels of humM capital (e*g*/ fomal 
training and general experience in the labor market) would have better labor 
market outcomes. 

b* The progrM would add to the participants* level of human capital 
and# therefore^ experimentals would have better labor market outcomes than 
controls - 

Om To the extent that individuals' labor market experience was in the 
secondary market ^ thes'^^ would be no systematic relationship betv^en levels of 
hmaan capital and labor market outcones- In this regard, program participation 
would be considered another secondary market experience* This hypothesis was 
actually an alternative to that presented as (a) above « 

d. Older individuals within toe truncated age distribution of the smple 
{16*21) would evidence better labor market outcomes than yoimger persons* 

e* In^program and post^progrMi contacts vd»th the criminal justice system 
would ba fewer for experijRentals than for controls. 

Because the literature pertaining to inter-'model comparisons vms scarce^ 
hypotheses were not specified for them, but provision was made for analysing the 
differences among the models for each of toe outcome variables* In fact# toe 
analyses of all outcome variables would fall into three categories/ as follows s 
comparisons betv^en experimentals and controlsi inter-model comparisonsi and 
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mnalyses of faators outeida tiie ^parimentml design* Thus, the ^Imary analyses 
vfould at 'tempt, to maasura differ enaas betwaen eKperimentals and oontrols on 
variables measuring post^p^ogram nployment and arrasts- Tha analysis would than 
shift to idantifying diffaranaas among tha medals witJi raspact to thase outoome 
maasuras. Finally, ragardless of diffaranoas, or lack tiiaraof, batwaan 
experimental s and controls or ^ong the models, a third level of analysis would be 
usad to identify Uiose variablas that ^ediot mplo^ant^ aarnings, arrasts and 
succass in tha progrwa 
Data Co 11 action Ins tr mien ts 

Data wara collaotad using standardi^ad instruments davalopad by tha Vara 
Instituta and by tha Eduoatonal Testing Sarvioe (ETS) \mdar oontraot to DDL* 
Additional data were obtained from official oriminal and juvenila justica systcOT 
racords. The ijistruments used to oollaot the research data and tha jtfocesses 
Involvad In data collection ara das crib ad in graatar data 11 below* 

Basearch data wara collactad from st^jaots (teth ^parunentals and controls) 
on £ow^ separate occasions over a period of up to fot^taen months* The points of 
data collaction wara at program ijitake (prior to asslgnmant to ^parimantal and 
control groups) ? at program exit for e^cparimantals and at six months after intake 
for controls! at thraa i^nths after ^it*i and at eight nenths after eKit- This 
schedule of data collection was designed by ETS/DOL and was implamanted in aach of 
the pro j acts using ttie SAS# so that toe time periods covered by tha research data 
for each of tha projects would be COTipafabla* At each of thase points, data vera 
collactad on Instrwants ^veloped by tiia Vara instituta and on instruments 
davalopad by ETS for tha Department of L^or* 

* Throughout this report, "Ixit" rafars to tha arbitrary data six months after 
intaka for controls md to the act^l program termination teta for 
axparimantals • 
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Thm instrmaents dasigrned by ETS were intandsd to maaaura a sarias of 
work^ralatad attitudas and indieators of Job knowladga* the program staff mambars* 
avaluations of participants bahavior vrtiila in the program, and the post-program 
employmant axparieneae of rasaarsh eubjacta. Tha instrumants adminiatered at 
intaka were a reading comprehension taat (STEP)^ an Individual Participant Profila 
(IPP), and a pra^teat battery. Tha pre-^taat battazy consiatad of savan aaales: 
voeational attitudas^ job taiowladgaf job- holding akills, work-ralatad attitudas, 
job saaking skills, sex steraotypaa of adult ooeupations, and salf-estaam* The 
IPP oontainad damographie daaariptions of tte researoh ai^jaets, including control 
group m^sbars. The SAS matariala atoinisterad at exit wara a aaaond part of tha 
IPP (for aKparimentals only) which sought information about program participation j 
the poat^test battery, which waa identical in form and contant to tha pra--tast and 
was adminiatarad to both axparimantals and controls f and a Progrraa completion 
Survay for experimantals and a Control Group Status Survay for conrrols. Thaaa 
latter two instriBnanta vara individually admini stared intervie^^ containing 
questions about aducation, training, and amployment axpariancas ainca intaka* In 
addition, tha progrm' s work sita suparvisors and counselors completad evaluations 
of tha participants* parformanca while in tha program- 
Thus, tha BAB data collacted at axit was int ended to provida short- tarai 
progrm impact measures i that is, changes ovar tima on the pre— and post-tast 
maaaures cotild be compared for experimentals and controls- Purthemore, using 
data collactad in tha individual intarviews, compariaons could be made batwaan 
exparimantals and controls on amploymant status at exit, and aducational and 
training achievmants axparianced batwean program entry and exit* Tha SAS also 
oontainad follow-up aurvays to be atoinistarad individually to both expariJnentala 
and controls at thraa and eight months after axit« ^ase interviews contained 
QUastions regarding the subjects* post-program OTployment, school, training, and 
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SQOial aKpariences. These data wuld provide longsr^tam outcGme measles and 
could ba iieed to oompars ascparijientals and eontrolsi analyeee on thasa outoomes 
could also be computed using gains on the pre/post^tast battery as oovariatas. 

At each of tha four points of 8AS data collection # a Vara interview was also 
atoinistered to both axperimentals md «ntrols. in the Vara intaka interview/ 
data for tha year prior to program intake were eollaotad on employmant^ periods of 
unamplo^ant, education, training, sooial/marital status^ and salf^raported 
illegal activitias* to additional saction contain^ itms tapping characteristics 
of the respon<a^nts * fMiily life ^cween tiie agas of ten and sixteen • Tha ^it 
interviaw for controls containad quastions about raplo^ent, un^ployment, sohool, 
and training during the six mnthm batmen ijitake mnA ^it. EKperiaentals wera 
not asked thosa quastions, but wara asked to evaluate thair experiences in tha 
AYES program. Both ^perlmantals and controls wara interviewed thr aa and aight 
months aftar exit, Thasa interviev^ oovarad tha pariod since exit and containad 
questions about working and non'^working periods, school, and training activities. 
Thus for those people on whom intake^ exit, and 8*-month* follow-up intarviaws were 
conducted. Vera had 12 months of j^e-intake and up to 14 months of post--intaka 
data on employment, sohool, and training activities; demographic characteristics 
(oollected on tha IFP)| AYES staff evaluations of participantsi and partieipants' 
evaluations of A¥£S. 

Finally, offioial raoord data were oollaoted from criminal and juvenile 
justiGe agencies. Data on all AYES exjperimentals and oontrols were eollaotad for 
the two years ^ior to AYES intaka and the fourteen months subsequent to intake. 
The coding forms were developed by Vera staff to provide comparable information 
from three different jurisdictions. These forms ware used to aollact information 

* l^lla follow»upa were conducted at three-months after ^it, this period m^B 
also covered in the eight-montti follow-up. P\irthermora the success rate for 
interview TOmpletion %ms higher on the aight-»month than on the titt^ee*month 
follow-up # Therefore, all report^ follow*up analyses were computed on 
eight^month follow-up data* QO 
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used to analyse program impaets on oriminal justiee djivolvment. Criminal history 
data (prior to AYES intake ) ware collected for desariptiva purposes and to teet 
whether AYES had differential topacts for those participants ^th prior crtainal 
histories when compared to those wl^ had no prior records. Dato were collected 
from both juvenile and criminal (adult) records # depending upon the individual's 
age and jurisdiotion- 

4- Data Collection Dur4ng_ Pgoggg Operation 

AYES program (and researeh) intake began on july 21, 1980 in Miami ^ on August 
4 in Hew York, and on Augiist 11 in ^buquergue* (The intake prooeas is described 
in detail for each site in Appendix A.) In each site on each intake day, referral 
agencies sent applicants to AYES* TOiose ^o were oertified eligible were sent 
first to a program official for an orientation to AYES and then to the AYES 
research staff. The orientation focused on ^e program, randcsHi assigrmient, toe 
need for continued contact with the research staff, and the confidential nature of 
the research interviews. The ETS ^e^test and STEP test were administered to 
groups of applicants « ^hmn that battery was cCTipleted, individual Vera intake 
interviews were conducted with toe applicants, iflien toe group of applicants had 
completed the research intake instrtiments # the local Research Associate randCTily 
assigned half of toem to toe experMental group and toe other half to toe control 
group. As was discussed above # prior to the start of intake^ referral agencies 
had been infomed toat each eligible applicant had a S0% ohance of getting into 
AYES. In addition, the applicants were informed of tois probability by the 
referral agency and by AYES staff during toe orientation session. Those persons 
assigned to the eontrol ^oup received an additional explanation of the random 
natwre of toe assignment and were paid a $10 stipend for toeir ttoe. 

In general # the random assignment process wrk^ very well. There were 
ocoasional misimderstandings «i toe part of AYES applicants v*io were assigned to 
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the control group, referring agenaies, and AYES program staff* Nonetheless, thm 
data present ed in Chapter HI indiaate that the randem assignment proeadiire was 
suecessful in all three sites, and analysis of demographia data indicates toat the 
experimental and oontrol groups were equivalent at intake- 

Onae appliaants had been assigned to the experimental group, they were sent 
to a program staff member for further intake prooessing- As mentioned above, 
during phase I of intake tiiis inoluded a guided oho ice interview- The result of 
this session was a recommendation of model assigmnent froni the progrMii coimselor 
to the Research Associate- On Friday of eaah week the Researah Associate made 
model assignments, giving the participants their first choice if possible, but 
monitoring to ensure the models filled evenly. During Phase II of intake, similar 
prooedures were followed, however, the ** guided ohoice" interview was used to 
determine placement within model. During this phase the researcher randomly 
assigned participants to models (as slots were available) using a randem nisr^er 
table. Both procedures (guided choice and randem assignment) worked smoothlyf it 
had been explained to progrra staff that, onoe a model assigmnent had been made 
and program participation had begun, changing it would contaminate the reifearch 
data** C^oa experimentals had been assigned to model and completed the re^t of 
program intake, thmy were given a data on >^ieh they would begin program 
participation • 

Thm second point of research data colleotion vms at ^ogran termination for 
experimentals and six months after intake for controls (hereafter referred to as 
"exit"). It was the responsibility of idie site Research Assooiate to maintain 
contact witii control group members dijffing this period. As part of that effort, 

* Very few requests for model changes were sutaiitted. When a request was made, 
it had to be approved by both the Project Director and the AYES Research Director, 
and only in extrCTie cases wera approvals granted. 
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rminder letters were sent to controla three months after intake. These letters 
oontained bueineae reply cards on whieh the respondent oould indicate any changes 
in address or phone nxmber* 

Experiflientals reaeived their exit interviewe at progrOTi termination. As 
described iii Appendix A, procedures were established for program staff to notify 
research staff when a partioipant had ciMpleted his/her 26 weeks in the progrOTi#or 
was being terminated from the program for some other reason. Control group 
mOTbers received a S10 stipend for the time involved in completing the post^test# 
Control Group Status Suirvey^ and Vera exit interview- For experimentals/ however^ 
the time involved in completing the post^test, Program COTipletion Survey/ and Vera 
exit interview was considered part of their program participation, so they were 
not paid a stipend* 

Vera site research staff continued to follow-up both ^perimentals ^d 
controls for eight months s\^sequent to exit, regardless of whether they had 
reoeived an exit interview. During this period research staff att^pted to locate 
subjects for a 3^month and an S^month follow^upi each of these follow-ups covered 
aotivities since exit. The toree^ and eight^month follow-*up instrmnents included 
a Control Group Follo^^up Survey* or Program Follow-up Survey* {for experimentals) 
designed by ETS and a Vera Follow-up Survey. The ETS three- and eight--month 
follow-up surveys were identical i the Vera instruments varied slightly. On both 
Vera and ETS surveys, tte areas of activity that were eovered included school and 
training activities, amplo^ent experiences, periods of unemplo^ent, and ohanges 
in family/sooial life (e.g*, marital status). Both experimentals and controls 
were paid $10 stipends for eaeh follo^^up interview COTpleted- 

* These instriasients also contained toployer Bating forms, suteiitted with the 
permission of subjects to Uieir mployers. ^e rate of retvttn on thmme forms 
so low, however, that they could not be included in the analyses. 
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Altiiough site rasearGhers attempted to track both ^perimentals and controls 
for the period from AYES intake through eight months after ©Kit^ there was some 
e ample attrition. As is inevitable in a longitudinal study ^ some sample mmlDers 
were unavailable for exit and/ or follow-up interviews* Reasons for sample loss 
included : the subject's moving out of toe areaj being incarcerated f having 
provided incomplete or incorreot contact information at intake i refusing to 
cooperate with the researchi and in a few cases ^ death. Despite the probl^s 
encountered in maintaining contact wito these subjects, the completion rates on 
exit and follow-up interviews # as presented in Table 2, below^ were relatively 
high- As indicated above (and discussed in Chapter analyses of the complete 

smple showed the experimental and control ^oups to be equivalent at intake j 
however, due to sample loss it was neaessary to detemine whether the 691 of the 
e3€perimentals and 58% of the controls vAio were interviewed at the S-month 
follow-up \^re also equivalent at intake. The results of this analysis are 

TABLE 2 

Interview Completion Rates Site And^ Treatoient 



Experimental s Controls 





Alb. 


Miami 


N.¥. 


Total 




Alb. 


Miami 


N.Y. 


Total 


Intake (N) 


295 


376 


411 


1082 




323 


393 


421 


1137 


Exit 
K Completed 
% Completed 


269 
90% 


316 
84% 


322 
79% 


907 
84% 




168 
52% 


226 
57% 


228 
56% 


622 
55% 


3-Month 
N Completed 
% Completed 


226 
76% 


224 
59% 


225 
55% 


676 
62% 




171 

52% 


192 
49% 


210 
51% 


573 
51% 


8-Honth 
H Completed 
% Completed 


222 
74% 


287 
76% 


238 
S8% 


747 
69% 




194 
60% 


250 
63% 


213 
53% 


657 
58% 
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presented in Appendix and they lead to the conclusion that, despite sample 
loss/ the experimentals and controls wto rmiained in the sample were equivalent at 
intake . 

In addition to the interview data, researchers in all three sites aolleated 
data on all experimental s and controls from official criminal and juvenile justice 
records. In each site arrang^ents for research data oollaction were made with 
the agencies responsible for collecting and maintaining official records of 
juvenile and adult arrests and convictions* These agencies included the police 
Departments, Family Courts, and Criminal Courts. The researchers collected 
criminal history data on each si;Jbject for the two years prior to AYES intake and 
for the 14 months subsequent to intake. Because some percentage of the research 
suiple in each site were juveniles for part of the period, it was necessary to 
collect arrest infoCTiation on th^i from the juvenile justice syst^. All data, 
regardless of source^ were collected on a standard eoding form. The post-intake 
data provided outcome measures to test ^ogrmi Impacts on involvement with the 
criminal justice system, and toe pre- in take data provided botJi descriptions of the 
prior involvement of AYES subjects with the orlminal mid juvenile justice systems 
and data to be used as covariates in analysis of program impacts. The nature and 
results of these analyses are described in gpreater detail in Chapter VI. 

Although both the ETS and the Vera instrmnents contained measures of 
employment/ school, and teaining experiences prior to and si^sec[uent to AYES, tJie 
analyses focus on data collected in the Vera instrtuQaents . This was done because 
the Vera data are inclusive of toe inf oration collected in toe ETS instri^ents# 
but are more detailed and more cOTplete* Thus, by using the Vera data, it was 
possible to compute more sophisticated and ccsnplete analyses toan would have been 
possible with the ETS data. Furthermore, the Vera interviev^ contain data that 
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are more dirsetly TOmpmrabla ^th data collectiad by the Butf-eau of l^bor Statistics 
and data collsated by other Vera research projeets. On the other hand^ the pre^ 
and post**tasts vara unique to toe SAS/ and these data were analysed in aeaordance 
with the specif ieations provided by ETS* The results of those analysas are 
reported in Chapter IV ©f this report* 

The Chapters that follow present the results of analyses of the AYES research 
data. Qiapter III is a description of tiia AYES partioipants (and controls) at the 
tima they applied to the AYES program* The results of the analysis of the ETS 
pre- and post* tests are presented in Chapter IV| these comparisons of the 
experojnentals and controls represent short-^tam outcOTies of tha prograjn* A 
discussion of ^ogram impacts on ^ployment variables apj^ars in Chapter V| 
predictions of current labor market theories are tested and the results are 
presented* Hesiilts of malyses on cruiinal justice outcOTes are presented in 
Chapter VI ^ including relationships betwem employment and crima variables. 
Chapter VII foausas on predictors of progrm success; these Malysas 90 beyond the 
axparimental design and examine questions of the affects of family background # 
education^ and extent of program participation m success in AYES^ as maaswed by 
program complation^ n^miber of hours of progrra participation # and post-program 
Mplo^ent • 
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CHAPTER III; TOE AYES PARTICIP^TS 

In thie Ghapter tha AYES participants are dascribed In terms of their 
denographie charaateristiGe# family baakground^ employment experiences prior to 
enrollment in AYES, and criminal and juvenile justice histories for tJie two years 
prior to AYES intake, Beoausa partiQipants from tha three AYES sites differ 
siabstantially, all data are ^esanted by si ta- 
in addition^ these data ware analysed to deteCTiine whether the subjects 
assigned to toe exparimantal and control ^oups were equivalent at intake • 
Because the results of the analyses did not indieate oonsistant diffarances 
betwaan the two groups^ moat of the discussion below refers to tha ccanbined 
exparimantal and control groups « * 

Thm intake prodass itself had soma af facts on thm participant population* 
Although tha project goal was to attract 50*70% criminal justice (CJ) referrals ^ 
diMi^ulties in attracting this population eventuated in a 46% CJ referral rate 
across the three sites. New York was tha only site wiUi a majority of CJ 
refarrals (56%) i Miami attractad 49% CJ referrals and Albuquerque only 29%, As is 
described in AppeT^iix A, the siovmess of the intake procass eventual ly lad to the 
decision to abandon the goal of 50% Criminal Justice refarrals for Albucpierque . 
^a Albuquerque project was better able to attract non-CJ referrals? therafore, 
this decision allowed them to take in participants mora quickly* it was also 
expected that apprOKimately half of the progrm particij^nts would be randOTly 
assigned to model, but tiia imexpeeted length of the intaka process led to almost 

* In New York ttare ware significant diffarences between the teperimental and 
control groups wito respact to ethnioity and gender, specifically, hoth Hispanica 
and females ware wer^represantad in toe ^perimental ^oup. However, these 
differences, though statistically significant, ware not strong enough to hava any 
impact on toe analyses conducted. 
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63% of all experimentals being aesignad to model torough the guided choice 
process. In New York and Miami ^ slightly over half of the experimentala received 
guided choice model assignments i in Albuquerque # ^ere intake ymm particularly 
slow^ approximately 80% of the program participants were aaeigned to model through 
guided choice - 

These tw inter-^site differences also affected the analysis of effecta of the 
program on emplo^ent and crime outcomes • Since tte ^rcent of GJ referrals 
should be negatively related to labor force measures and positively related to 
criminal jv^tice involvMient^ inter^site variation on the percent of the sample 
referred by criminal justice agencies should djnpact most negatively on New York 
outcome measures and most positively on the impacts of the Albuquerque AYES 
program. Because the percent of the sample randomly assigned to model was 
predicted by Vera and site program personnel to reduce the ef feats of treatment* 
the disproportionate nmnber of participants assigned to model through guided 
choice may enhance the r'alative effects of treatment in Albuquerque - 

Pemographics of the ^ES Population. 

The overall mean a^a at intake was 18*8* virtually the same at each site- 
AYES attracted a largely male population — - 66% • New York had the highest 
percentage of males { 74% ) i the Miami sample was 65% male and Albuquerque was S9% 
male* Iiess than one quarter of the AYES STOple had a high school diploma or a GED 
at the time of intake* Albuquerque contained the highest percentage of persons 
with diplomas (43%)^ New York the lowest (11%) with 16% in MiMii. A sifflamary of 
the d«iographic characteristics of the AYES sample is presented in Table 3* 

Eeferral type is related to ^th gender and education (see Table 4). 
One-third of the non-CJ referrals had diplOTias, as eompared to only 12,9% of the 
CJ referr^lsi neverthelass, thm relatively high proportion of Albuquerque AYES 
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TABH_3 

P^Qgraphie Ch»r«eteri»tieg Qf ^he JkYES SMBplg_Sy gite tod Treatment 





Al^I^UEHQUl 
n*29S 11-321 n"616 


& 

ii«372 


MIAMX 


1^764 


FEW yeHK 

11*407 !f4l5 


TOTAL 
f^822 


AU SITES 
1 C TOTAL 
n-1074 n«ll28 ^2204 


Referral 


























HOn-CJ (%) 




73,4 


71,1 


13,7 


48«6 


Sl,l 


43,7 


45,4 


44 « S 


§3,9 


54,4 


54,2 


ej C%) 


31*4 


2i.6 


28.9 


46,3 


51,4 


48,9 


§6,6 


54,6 


55,5 


46,1 


41,6 


45,8 


Aisignment 
Random (%) 


20,3 


* 


* 


41,3 


« 




45,7 




* 


37,5 


* 


* 


Choice CD 


79,7 


* 




i7,7 




* 


54.7 


• 


* 


62.5 


* 


* 


Mean Age 
at Intake 


18,8 


18, S 


18,8 


18,7 


18,6 


18,7 


19,0 


19,1 


19.0 


18.8 


18,8 


18,8 


Sender 


























Male C%) 


ii.i 


§9,1 


§9.3 


is, 6 


€3.4 


ii,0 


69, § 


77.6 


73, § 


6§,6 


67,5 


€6,6 


Feinaia (%) 


40,5 


40,9 


40.7 


33*4 


36,6 


35.0 


30,5 


22,4 


26,5 


34,4 


32,5 


33.4 


Had a Diploma 


At Intake 






















Yes (%} 


44,3 


42.0 


43, 1 


17,0 


14, i 


1§,7 


6.5 


13*7 


11.1 


22,5 


23.6 


23,6 


m <%) 


iS.7 


S8.D 


§€.9 


83*0 


8§,§ 


84.3 


91,5 


86,3 


68,9 


76.5 


76,4 


76,4 


Raee/lthnieity 
White {%) 10*8 


14,8 


12.9 


2,9 


1.3 


2,1 


2,7 


1,1 


2,1 


§*0 


5,1 


5,1 


liack {%) 


7,1 


3,7 


S.3 


74,9 


7i.I 


75,2 


69,1 


81,2 


75,7 


§3,4 


§6.4 


§4,9 


lispanie (%) 


7S-7 


79.7 


79.1 


12,2 


23«2 


22,7 


28,2 


16,3 


22,2 


40,7 


38.0 


39,3 


Indian (%) 


3«4 


i«i 


2,4 


0 


G 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0,9 


0.4 


0,7 


Asian (%} 


0 


.3 


.1 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.1 


0.1 



* DP«s n@t apply to eontrols. 
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subjeats with diplomas eannot ba explained by controlling for par cent GJ 
rafarral. At all three sites thm CJ rafarrals wera pradCTiinantly mala " ovar 
82%* Over 53% of the non-CJ raferrals were male^ \rith Naw York elightly higher 
{59%) m Tha ralationships among site/ referral souroa/ adueation/ and gander as 
well as their ef facts on outcome measures ^— are preaanted and discus sad in 
Chapters IV through VII. it is suffiaiant here to note that variation in gander/ 
education/ and referral sourca oonfoimds simple intar^sita coia^risons on outcOTie 
measurase 



TABIiE 4 

Pereent With High School Diploma By Hefarral SourQei Sex By Referral Source 





Albuquerigue 


Miami 


New 


York 


Total 




CJ 


non^W 


CJ 


n©n--CJ 




non-CT 


CJ 


non^QJ 






N^439 


N^375 


M^392 


N^370 


N^463 


N^1017 


N^1201 


Education 


















Diploma 


23.3 


52.4 


9.6 


28,5 


8.5 


14, 1 


12.9 


33,3 


No Diploma 


76.7 


47.6 


90,4 


71.5 


91. S 


85.9 


87. 1 


66.7 


Gender 


















Male 


80. 9 


50.3 


79.5 


S1.0 


85.1 


58.9 


82.3 


53,2 


Female 


19.1 


49.7 


20.5 


49.0 


14.9 


41.1 


17.7 


46.8 



toalysaa of tha independent effects of athnieity/race and site are 
complicated by tha spacific ethnic compositions of each site (see Table 3). In 
Albuquerqua/ tha vast majority of tha sample was Hispanic (79%) ©varwhalmingly 
of Mexican descant. Most of thm r^aindar were whites (13%). In Miami and New 
York/ the apples wera mostly Black and Hispanic. In the former/ about 75% viera 
Blacks " but ttis includad a nw^ar of Haitians ^o had racently immigrated to 
the United Statas. Of the remaining 25%/ most ware Hispanic (largely Cuban). In 
New York, about 76% of the sample ymrm Blacks / and n^st of the rest Hispanics 
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(largely Puerto Rican) . Thm antire sample was 5% white^ 55% Blacky 39% Hispanic^ 
and less than 1% Native toerlean** 

Tables SA and B present inf oration on resj^ondents* and their parent (s)' 
birthplaaas. In all three sites, the majority of the SMnple menders %?era bom in 
the s^e metropolitan area in v^ich thmy resided at intake- In Albuquerque, over 
80% were bom in New Mexiao and only 2% outside the United States. About half of 
the Miami sample were born in Mimii other losations inaludedi states other than 



TABLE 5A 

Respondent' s Birthplaee By Sljtei A^d Mean Age At Arrival, In United Statei 

Site 



Birthplace 


Alb. 


Miami 


New York 


TOTAL 


Metropolitan Area 


64.5 


50.7 


76.6 


64.2 


Same State 


16.9 


4.3 


1,0 


6.6 


Other U.S. 


16.7 


13.6 


10.5 


13.3 


Puerto Rico 


0^2 


2,4 


5*1 


2.8 


Mexico 


0.5 


0 


0 


0.1 


Cuba 


0.5 


10.7 


0.1 


3.9 


Other Coimtry 


0.8 


18.3 


6.7 


9.1 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


N 


616 


764 


822 


2208 


Mean Age of Mrival 
to tmited States 


11.9 


15.0 


9*1 


13.5 




CN^12) 


{N=240) 


(N^98) 


CN^350) 



* This imeven ethnic distribution proved to be a si^stantial analytic probl^. 
It would be desirable in research on high risk youth to determine Aether there 
i«ere ethnia differences on outc«ies, either across sites or in one or another 
site. Because of tiie predominance of Hispanics in the Albuquerque program and the 
virtual absenoe of whites in the Mi^ni and New York programs^ it was not possible 
to make thesa distinctions in the AYES data. For mmmplm, it is impossible to 
distinguish an "Hispanic** effect ffcm an "Albuquerque** effect. ^erefore# ^ile 
there are smie references to ethnicity in the remainder of the reports no attempt 
is made to isolate, the inde^ndent effects of ethnicity- 
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Florida (11%)^ C^a (11%), and other Latin-Caribbean aowitries (18%) # MiMfii aleo 
aontainsd the most raoant arrivals to the United States; tha mean aga of arrivals 
to tiia United States in Mimii ymm 15. About 77% of the Naw York sample ware born 
in the New York City metropolitan araa# 11% in states ©thar than Naw York and 12% 
outside the continental United States (especially Puerto Rico and other Latin or 
Caribbean nations) • 

TOie data presantad in Table 5B indicate that tha Albuquerque sample was 
pradominantly at least seoond-ganeration New Mexican (over 70% of their parents 
were born in Naw Mexico) i fewer than 5% of thair parents were born outside the 
United States. In Miami/ approximately 22% of tha fathars and almost 26% of the 
mothers ware born in Florida ^ while 40% of tiia fathers and 39% of the mothers ware 
born outside the continental United States. In New York, 23% of the fathers and 



TABLE 5B 
Parent's Birthplace By Site 





Father 


' s Birthplace 


(percent) 


Mother • 


8 Birthplace (percent) 






Site 








Site 








Alb. 


Miami 


N.Y. 


Total 


Alb. 


Miami 


N.Y. 


Total 


Birthplace 


(N^549) 


(N^693 


(N^672) (^1917) 


(1^592) 


(^742) 


(N^770) 


(N^2104 


Met. ^ea 


33^0 


14.1 


22.0 


22.3 


36.3 


IS. 9 


22.3 


24.0 


Same State 


39»2 


8«2 


0.3 


14.3 


38.3 


10.0 


0.4 


14.4 


Other U.S. 


22.9 


37.1 


42.6 


34.9 


21.3 


37.3 


46.5 


36.2 


Puerto Rico 


0.2 


5.6 


23.1 


10. a 


0.2 


S.l 


21.4 


9.7 


Mexico 


2*7 


0 


0.3 


0.9 


2.4 


0 


0.1 


0.7 


Ci3ba 


0.6 


13.3 


0*5 


5.1 


0.5 


11.9 


0.1 


4.4 


Other 
Country 


1.5 


21.7 


11.3 


12.2 


1,0 


19.8 


9.0 


10.6 
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11% of the mothari ware born in Puerto Ricoi anQthar 22% of the parants were born 
In the New York City metropolitan areai and over 40% of both the mothers and the 
fathers ware born in other states of toe U.S- 

In sisBEiary^ Albuquerqua was the most geographieally atable site in tha 
AYES population* The vast majority of toosa respondents, as well as tiieir 
parants # ware born in New MeKioo- Most of the New York respondents ware boim in 
New York Gity# and most of their ^rents ymrm born in toe United States (but 
usually outside New York State) « The MiMi sarapla was by far the most 
gaographiaally mobile group. Of toe three sites # Miami had the lowest percentage 
of respondents born in the same metropolitan areai the most foreign^born 
respondents I the highest mean age of arrival to the United States; the highest 
peroantage of foreign^ born parants i and tha highest parGentage of parants who had 
migrated within toa United States* 
Family Composition 

In toe Vera intake interview, respondents were asked, " * * awhom did you live 
wito for most of tha tijae when you wera between 10^16?"* For analytio purposes, 
tha rasponses were ooded into four oategorias of family oOTposition (sea Tables 6 
and 7) I intact two^parent families f one^parent f lilies (usually femala^haaded 
households); reconstituted families (one biological parent and one step-^parant or 
surrogate)! other (friends, relatives, foster homes, institutions) - 



* Wie rationale for the selection o;l! a 10*16 yaar old time frane was deteiminad 
by toe need for reliability and the composition of the hYEB SOTiple* A fixed time 
period is essential for reliability since it would be eonf using for both 
interviemrs and respondents if fraily itms addressed indistinct or variable time 
frames, ^e lower limit of ten was selected because in survey research the 
recollection of events prior to toe age of ten is often unreliable i the upper 
limit of sixteen was based upon the IS^-^I year old age range of the AYES sample* 
In addition, ^ior research conducted at Vera (on toe Neighborhood Work Project 
and on the Court Employmant Project) have utilised the same time frame- Finally, 
several past studies have discovered significant linkages between family life and 
crime # focusing on family life during early to mid'-adolesence (Johnstone, 19?6f 
Strasburg^ 197S| Straus^ 1979| wadsworth, 1§79) - 
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FaaJJ^ ggmpQsifclCTt By lite 



Family Qae^sition 


Ubuquerque 


Miami 
{^761) 


N.Y* 

,CMij2| 


(^2201) 


1. Intact 


49.0% 


36.7% 


2S*3% 


37*1 






45.2 


S6*9 


48.0 


a * iiDther only 




42*2 


54.2 


45. 1 


b* fat^h^r only 




3.0 


2*7 


2.9 


3 • Aeaons-titu^ed* 


2«9 


6^0 


2,2 


3*8 


4 . Other 


a. 2 


12*0 


12.9 


11*2 


a. foster parents 


.7 


2*0 


1.5 


1*4 


b. institution 


i,i 


0.8 


2-7 


X.6 


other** 


6.3 


9*3 


e.s 


8.2 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 






TAB££ 6B 
BY J^FSHIW 


Boumm SITE 





laami 



Htw York 



F^ily 
geaposition 



1^177 



non-GJ 
W439 



^374 



^393 



HN4_63 



non-SJ 
^370 



Total 



03 
il«l0l7 



H-1201 



Xntapt 44*1 51*3 

Dn£'parent 40.1 39*6 

Reconstituted 3*4 2.7 

Other 12 *4 3j4 

TQTAI^ 100% 100% 



34*2 
49.5 
fi*7 
t*€ 
100% 



39*2 
41.2 
5.3 
14*3 
100% 



as. 3 

61*1 
3*0 
I0_.g 
100% 



31.9 
§1*4 
1*4 
15.4 
100% 



31.9 
S3*l 
4.4 
10 .6 
100% 



41.5 
43*7 
3.2 
11.7 
100% 



* One blologloal parent anS one ■tep^parent or parental si^rofate* 
•* DBually friends of the f^ily end relatlvee. 
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TABLE 7 



Family CQmpQeition By Sits And Ettoicity/Race 

( in percent ) 

Sita/RaQe-Ethnicity Intact One-Pmrent Haaonstitutad Other TOTAL 

White (n=80) 
Black (i^33) 
Hispanic ( n=493 ) 
Indian (^15) 

2. Miami 

Hhita (n^lS) 
Black (n^578) 
Hispania { n^l74 ) 

3* New York 

White (e^16) 
Black (n^608) 
Hispanie (r^2DS) 

4* TOTALS* 

White (n^ll4) 
Black (n^l220) 
His^nie (n^870) 
Indian (i^lS) 



df ^ 12 

p ^ .0001 



The modal category of family composition for the entire Aims population was 
ona-parant family (48%}| 37% ammm from intact families. Albuquarque was the only 
site vd.th a modal category of intaot families (49%) i in Mimi^ 37% came frOT 
intaot familiasi in New York it was 28%. In the lattar two sitas* the 
modal category yms ona-parant f^ily, listing literature suggasts that thara 
should ba positiva relationships between family stability and amployment 
variables f and nagative ralationships between fMiily stability and criminal 
Justica contacts (Bullook^ 1973) • 
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37.5 
36.4 
52.1 
40 «0 



41.3 
48.5 
39t0 
40.0 



10. 



11.3 
15.2 
6.9 
20.0 



100% 
100% 

100% 
100% 



33.3 
35.3 
42.0 



40.0 
47.2 

39*1 



0 

5.7 
7.5 



26.7 
11.8 

11.5 



100% 
100% 

100% 



43*8 
26*8 
31*2 



50.0 
57.9 
54.2 



0 
2*0 
3.4 



6*3 
13.3 
11.2 



100% 
100% 
100% 



37*7 
31.0 
45.3 
40*0 



43. 
52, 
42. 
40, 



7.0 
3.8 
3.4 
0 



12.3 
12.6 
8.8 
20.0 



100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
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Thera are several faetors complieatlng the relationship between site and 
fTOily eompositioni referral souram, ethnicity, geographic mobility^ and the 
degree of ^baniMtien mt each site. Although a more intensive multivariate 
analysis of these factors is presented in Chapter VII, mcmm preliminary data are 
presented below* As indicated in Table SB, criminal jiastice referrals ^re more 
apt to OOTie from broken heraes than non--CJ referrals i this relationship does not 
affeot the relationship betwen site and family composition. 

Race/ethnicity is also related to f«iily aemposition (see Table 7)* 
Hispanica were most likely to oome from intact families (45%) i 38% of the whites 
and 31% of the Blacks came from intaot families- Vfcerever there were enough cases 
to enable meaningful contrasts to be made, Hispanics demonstrated more stable 
f^ily structures than either whites or Blacks. Nevertheless, inter-site 
differenoes in family composition cannot be explained totally by controlling for 
ethnicity s Mi^ni Blacks had more stable f lilies than New York Blacks* Among 
Hispanics, Albuquerque eontained the highest ^rcentage of intaot families and New 
York the lowest* 
Welfare History 

Respondents were also asked whether their fmilies had been on welfare d^uring 
the time whmn the respondents were between thm ages of 10 and 16. Just mder 30% 
of the total sample indieated that their families had been on welfare all or most 
of the time, and 59% had been on welfare rarely or never- (See Table 8.) it 
should be noted that all subjects who lived in institutions/ such as orphanages or 
training schools ^ were omitted from this analysis. 

Welfare history is highly related to both site and family COTjesition. In 
Albuquerque and Miami/ over tw- thirds of the respondents stated that their 
families had rarely or never been on welfare^ 20% had been on welfare all or most 
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of the tima. In New York^ to%mvar^ 46% of the sample indicated that their family 
had be^ on welfare all ©r most of the tlme^ and 43% rarely ©r never* 

IntaGt families were lees likely to have been on welfare than either 
one^parent ©r reconstituted families, ^er 75% of the intact fMiilies had rarely 
©r naver been on welfarei in contrast^ the majority of reconstituted or one-parent 
families had been ©n welfare at least off and ©n* Beaause family ©omposition is 
related to site, tiie relationship between welfare history and family ec5mp©sition 
is presented by site in Table 8* Inter^site differences in welfare history ©annot 
be explained by differences a©r©ss the three sites in family COTpositi©n- For 
example^ ©ver 30% ©f the intaat fMiilies fr©m New York had been on welfare all or 
most of the time^ in ©©ntrast t© fewer toan 10% ©f the intaot families from the 
other two sites « In fact^ the welfare histories ©f the New Y©rk intaat families 
were as extensive as the welfare hist©ries of ©ne-parent failles in either Mami 
or Albuquerque. 

Several possibilities ©an be offered as potential explanati©ns ©f this 
inter^site variati©ni (1) differences in family e©©nOTiG statusi (2) different 
welfare rulesi and (3) different attitudes about applying for welfare. Because 
virtually all AYES ©ases ©ame fr©m ec©nOTically deprived h^es, it is unlikely 
that inter-'site differen©es ©an be explained by the first fa©tor* Unfortunately^ 
more detailed data on family income level (obtained £ram program records) are 
unreliable. While the explanatory p©wer ©f the latter two factors appears m^re 
substantial than the former, AYES data d© n©t provide suffioient infonnation to 
evaluate tteir relative merits. In terms of meastuces of program outcomes # 
respondents from families with extensive welfare histories ©an be predicted t© 
have less p©sitive emplo^ent ©utcomes than resp©ndents \d,thout extensive welfare 
hist©ries. Of cowse, analysis of the relationship between welfare hist©^ and 
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TABLE 8 

InQidsnaa Of WelCara Reasipt^ By Site And FMiily CQmpQsitlQn 



l-parmnt 
Baaonsliltutad 
Othar 
TOTAL 



All/MDst Of 
Tha Tima 



33*5 
5.6 
15.9 
18.0 



Off/On 



8«2 
18.0 
38«9 
11.4 
13.3 



85.2 
48.6 
55.6 
72.7 
68«7 



TOTAL 



100%CN^304) 

100%(N^245) 

100%(1^18) 

100%(N^44) 

100%(N^6ll) 



2 . Hi r»mj 

intact 
1 ^Parent 
Raoonatitiuted 
Other 
TOTAL 

3. New York 

Intact 
1 ^Parent 
RsGonstltuted 
Other 
TOTAL 

4. 3 Sites 

Intact 
1 -Parent 
Reconstituted 
Other 
TOTAL 



8.5 
27*8 
19.6 
26.3 
19.9 



30.6 
56.5 
42,1 
27.4 
45.6 



14. 1 
41,9 
21.7 
24. S 
28. S 



11.0 

15,4 
4.4 
10.0 

12.5 



12.8 
1 1 .3 
26.3 
4,8 
1 1.4 



10.5 
14.1 
16.9 
8.2 
12.3 



80.5 

56.8 
76. 1 
63.8 
67.6 



56.6 
32.3 
31.6 
67.9 
43,0 



75.4 
44.0 
61.5 
67*3 
58.9 



100%(N^282) 

100%(N^345) 

100%(N^46) 

100%(N^80) 

100%(N^753) 



100%(N^235) 

100%(NM71) 

100%(1^19) 

10O%(N^84) 

100%(N^809) 



100%(N^821) 

100%(N^1061) 

100%(N^83) 

100%(N^208) 

100%(N^2173) 



employment outcomes must control for gita, family cOTiposition^ and parental work 
histories. 

Parental Work History 

Parental wrk histories are prasanted in Table 9. If a father was present 
while the respondent was between the ages of 10^16^ he usually worked all or most 
of the time (81% }| inter**sita variation \mm minimal. However # since many 
respondents had no father living viLth them, only 38% of the AYES f^pulation had a 
father who lived with them and worked all or most of the tima. As a result^ 
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Albuque^qua (with the highest proportion of intaat families) had the highest rate 
of respondants living vd^th a father "who worked all or most of the time (47%) and 
New York the lowest (31%). Most AiffiS respondents lived with their mothers. Fewer 
than 40% of the mothers in New York and Albuquerque worked all or most of the 
tdj:ia; the modal oategory for these two sites ymm mother working rarely or never* 
in Himi# ho%fever, over S0% of the mothers worked all or most of the tdjne. A 
tentative explanation for the relatively high rates of mother's ^plo^ent in 
^ami may be the following i in New York# most single^ parents were able to get 
welfare^ ^ioh is apparently more difficult to obtain in Miami. In M-buquerquey 
there were more intaot families than Himi^ and, therefore, there was less 
pressing urgenoy for women to work- (In addition, it may also be possible that 
the Maxioan-<-toeriQan families in Ubuquerqi^ wm^m ai^turally less inolined to 
permit or enoourage mothers to work thmn the predominantly Blaok families foimd in 
the hU^ami sample.) It can be hypothesised that working parents faollitate the 
labor force suoeess of their ohildren by finishing thm with both role models and 
job netv}orkSr« ^e results of a test of this hypothesis are presented in Aapter 
VII. 

Family Arrest History 

^out 43% of the AYES respondents responded ^yes" to the question of Aether 
any m^^er( s) of their ijtnaediate family had ever been arrested (see Table 10) » 
Not surprisingly # the rates for CJ referrals were higher than those for non^CJ 
referrals (49% to 38%). The rate for respondents frcm intaat fmilies (41%) vmm 
slightly lower than the rates for res^ndents from one^ parent (45%) or 
reoonstituted (S2%) fmilies. 
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Paranfcal Work HistQrles By Site 



Parental Work History 

1. Mother Worksd 

all/most time 36 •8% 

off/on 16*4 

raraly/naver 46 * 9 

TOTAL 

2* Father Worked 

all/most time 80-8% 

off /on S-6 

rarely/never 13*6 

TOTMj 

3. Paraent wl;^ 

Working Fathers 

no father 42.2% 
worked all/most time 46.7 

worked off /on 3.2 

worked rarely/nevar 7.9 

TOTAIj 



Mi^^ 



50.9% 

20.6 

28*5 



New York 



39*1% 

11.4 

49.4 



Totml 



42 « 6% 

16*0 

41.4 



100%(N^B87) 100%(N^727) 100%(N^769) 100%(N^2083) 



78.8% 

12.8 
9*1 



84.7% 

5*0 
10.3 



81*2% 

7.8 
11*0 



100%CN-360) 100%(M-386) 100%(N^301) 100%CN-1047) 



49.6% 
39.6 
6.3 
4*6 



63.4% 
31.1 
1.8 
3.7 



52*8% 
38*4 
3*7 
5*2 



100%(N^623) 100%(N-768) 100%(N^83S) 100%(N^2226) 



Thm peroantage of raspondenta %^o reported toat a family member had bean 
arrested was lower in New York (37%) than aither Albuquarque (49%) or Miami 
(46%)* Sinee New York had toe highest rate of non-intaet fimiilies and the highest 
peroentage of CJ referrals* family oomposition and referral souroa oannot explain 
this finding, ^ree hypotheses se^ tenable. First # the fMiily size of the Mew 
York s«nple was probably lower than the other two sites # thereby deoreasing tha 
probability of having a sibling v^o had been arrested. (Baoause the Intake 
Questionnaire did not elioit information on fmiily size, family size variation is 
based on Census Data and ean yield only eeological correlations i therefore , this 
hypothesis eannot ba tested empiriaally. ) Second^ it is ^ssible that the New 
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York respondents were less open about illegal aetivities than respondentB from thm 
other sites. Significantly lower rates in New York for the Self --Reported 
Aotivities (SRA) Seale* (p^,003) lend some eredenee to this hypothesis. Third, 
the lower New York rate may be a fimation of more aggressive police activity in 
the other two sites. Even though, according to the Uniform Crime Reports (1978), 
the crijae index for major felonies was higher in Miami than either New York or 
Albuquer^e, the police in MiMii and Albuquerque may have been more aggressive in 
making arrests for such crij:&es as possession ot marijuana, truancy, vandalism, and 
other relatively minor offenses. As a result, the siblings of respondents in 
these two sites may be more likely to have been arrested than in New York, ^i^ere 
such offenses may be more often ignored by -Uie police. 
Hespondents' Social Situation 

^e final two family variables addressed the respondents' present social 
situation and relationship with their children (if any). At the t^ne of the intake 
interview, 4% of ^e sample were ourrently living %d.th their spouses, and an 
additional 5% were cohabiting* FCTiale respondents were more likely than males to 
be married. Over 8% of thm Albuquergue s^ple were residing with their spouses, 
and 7% were cohabiting; the totals for both Mian^ and New York were considerably 
lower ( see Table 11). Because thm mean age at intake was identical in the three 
sites, age cannot explain this pattern. About 43% of the total sample %^re seeing 
a person on a steady basis ^ females slightly TOre often than males (46% to 41%) . 
(^e relationship between labor force variables and level of interpersonal 
conmiitment is evaluated in Chapter VII* Because married and cohabiting 
respondents are somewhat older than the others, age is controlled in this 
analysis.) 

* ^is series of 20 items from the Vera interview elicited infomation on how 
many times In the preceding 12 months respondents had conmiitted illegal behaviors, 
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Ninateen parcsnt of ttie sample had children/ females (30%) mDxm than malaa 
(14%)* Thmrm waa no ralationship batwaen having ehildr an and sita- Only 12% of 
tta sample were currently living with tJiair Qhild(ran) , ho\i^var- Not 
surprisingly/ the mean age of raspondants with ehildran was slightly but 
signif ioantly higher toan the maan aga of those vd^thout childran* (Sea Table 
12*) ^ara may ba a positiva relationship in this sampla of 16^21 yaar old males 
betwaan mploymant maasures and having children (especially toose claiming to ba 
supporting thosa ehildr an financially) « Thm ralationship batwean ^ploymant and 
having children among tha fmalas is also avaluatad/ a3.though thm nature of that 
relationship could not ba pradicted* TOa ralationship batween criminal justica 
involvemant and having children is ^amined in Chapter VII- 



TABLE 10 



garoent With Membar Of iranadiata Family Having Been Arrested/ By jita_f _ Typa 

Of Referral , ^nd Fmii^ly Composition 



Site/Rafarral Type/ and 



Fan 


lily Composition 


Yes 


No 


DK 


TOTAL 


1* 


Sita 5 












Albuquarqua 


48.5 


BQ.7 


0.8 


100%(N^621) 




Miami 


4S.6 


51 .9 


2.5 


100%(N^765) 




New York 


36.7 


60,4 


2.9 


100%(N^821) 


2« 


Rafarral Typai 












CJ 


49,1 


48«5 


2*4 


100%(N^1012) 


3* 


Family Com^sition* 












Intact 


40*7 


S7,8 


1.5 


100%(N^820) 




1*-Parant 


45,4 


52*1 


2*6 


100%(li^1060) 




Raconstituted 


sne 


48.2 


0 


100%(N^83) 




Other 


36»2 


60.2 


3.7 


100%(N-246} 


4. 


TOTMm 


43.1 


54.7 


2«2 


100%(N^2207) 



^ 18*15 ^ .0006 df 
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TABLE 11 



pragant Social Situation r By Sita And Gande^i Mean Age By Pre sent Sg^^ 



Situation 



jBita/Gendar 

1 • Albuguarque 
Male 
Famale 
^OTAL 

2. Miami 

Male 
Fmala 
TOTAL 

3* New York 
Male 
Faitiala 
TOTAL 

4* All Sitas * 
Mala 
Fmala 
TOTAL 

Sm Mean Age 
At Intake 



(in par gent) 
Living w/SpQUga Cohabiting Staady NQna 



7.6 
8«1 



1.0 
7.5 

3^3 



1*2 
3.2 
1*7 



2*7 
6.7 
4.3 

19*4 



7*3 
6.8 
7.1 



3*6 
3*7 
3*7 



6.8 
2.3 
5.6 



5.8 
4*3 
5.3 

19*5 



35*8 
38.0 
36.7 



39*3 
42.9 
40*6 



45.6 
59.4 
49.3 



41.1 

46*1 
42.8 

18.8 



49*3 
46.4 
48*1 



56* 1 
49*9 
52.5 



46.5 
35.2 
43.5 



50.4 
42*9 
47.9 

18.8 



TOTAL 



100%(N^369) 
100%(N^250) 
100%{N^619) 



100%{N^496) 
100%(N^268) 
100%(N^764) 



100%(N-607) 
100%CN^219) 
100%(N^820) 



100«^(N^1473) 

100%{N^737) 

100%{N-2210) 

18*8 
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TABI^ 12 



Percent Living With And/Or Supporting Children By gendsr tod 8itsi 

Mean Age By Parsntai Roia 



Gender/ Live w/s liive w/ 
Site Support Only 



Male 

Female 

TOTAli 

Mi mi 
Male 
F^ale 
TOTAL 

New York 
Male 
Finale 

TOTAL 

All sites 
Male 
F^ale 
TOTAL 



€.0 
20.5 
11.9 

2«4 
24.2 
10.0 

2,3 
20«8 
7.2 

3*3 
21.8 

9*5 



Mean Age 

At intake 19.5 



1.1 
4.4 
2.4 

0*2 
5.6 
2.1 

1*0 

S.9 
2*3 

0*7 
5.3 
2.3 

19*5 



Total Total 
Support with without 

Only Neither Children Children 



TOTAL 



3.3 1,9 12*3 87.7 100%{N^365) 

0.4 1.6 26*9 73.1 1Q0%(N^249) 

2.2 1.8 19*3 81*8 100%(li-614) 

7.7 3.8 14.1 85*9 100%(N^97) 

2*2 0.7 32.7 67.3 1Q0%(N^269) 

5.7 2.7 21.5 79*4 100%(N^767) 

5.9 5.3 14.5 85.6 100%(N^609) 

0.9 1.4 29.0 71*0 100%(N^222) 

4*6 4.2 18.3 81.7 100%(N^831) 

5.8 4,0 13.9 86.1 100%(N^1477) 

1.2 1.2 29.5 70*5 100%(N^742) 

4.3 3.1 19*1 80*9 100%(N^2219) 

19*4 19.3 19*4* 18*7* 18*8 



F ^ 

df ^ 

P 



18.8 
4 

.0001 
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Pre" Intake mplo^ent Higtory 

In the Vara intake intswiaw res^ndents were asked a series of queatione 
ab©ut their prior emplo^ent expariencsa- Inaluded among thsaa were %ifeather the 
raapondent had ever worked; detailed questions about the nature of their most 
resent Jobi detailed questions about tiie nature of the prior job if it ooGurred in 
the 12 monthB preceding AYES intake i questions about ^riods of non^working during 
the 12 months prior to intake i and dates of other TOrking and non-TOrking periods 
during the last 12 months* TOese data were analysed to provide a desoription of 
the labor force experiences of tiie AYES subjects and to ensure that those 
experienoes were equivalent at intake for experimentals and oontrols. 

Three- foiarths of all AYES subjects had worked at some time ^ior to intake 
(this question was not restricted to the preoeding 12 months). l*here were no 
differences between experimentals and controls on this variable. The percentage 
of subjects who had ever held a job varied significantly by site/* however ^ with 
83% of the Albuquerque si^jeots (N^SIS) reporting that they had worked at some 
time dicing their lives , 75% of the New York si^jects {KN827) having worked^ and 
60% of those {N^769) in BHami having worked. While the reasons for this 
difference are unclear ^ it is possible that the differences in immigration 
patterns OTong the sites are related to the likelihood of having wrkad. That iSf 
as discussed above/ Albuquerque AYES subjects were likely to have been born in New 
MeKioo and have parents i^o wer© born in New Mexico. This geographia stability 
could have aided the Albuquerque respondents in developing networks and 
familiarity with tiie local labor market. Similarly/ New York AYES s^jects were 
likely to have been born in the New York metropolitan area. Miami AYES/ on the 
other hand, had the largest f^oportion of foreign- born subjects and the most 
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racent Immigrants. Fi^thsiroora^ of tiie approxlmataly SO Haitian hYEm si^Jeats in 
Miami/ many indicated that thsy had navar workad. Because the Haitians were 
loaatad in the Miami site^ this athnic diffarence may have affected the peraantags 
of 81^3 ecte in Miami who had ever worked. 

Other eomparisone on having wrked at some tune Ineludad thosa batwaen Blacks 
and HispanieSr batween males and f males # and betwaan criminal justice (CJ) 
rafarrals and ^ose from other ageneias (non^CJ) • Blacks and Hispanloa ware 
equally likaly to have worked at SOTie time dicing thair livaa (whites were 
excluded from this analysis because there wara so f aw of th^ in the Mi^i and New 
York samples # 2% of each) • Males mra si^if icantly more likely to have workad 
(79%) than wara females (68%)* • Khila CJ rafarrals wara significantly tmrm likely 
than non*Cj referrals to have had a job^ this difference is small (78% vs. 73%)#** 
and its statistical significance is likaly the result of tha larga number of cases 
invol^ad in this analysis {N^2214)« 
The Year Prior To intake 

Extensive data ware collactad on AYES subjects • work eKperianca d\^ing the 
yaar prior to intaka. Of toese data, toe analyses foouf^^ m tha paraant of that 
yaar spant ^ployed? dollars earned during tha yaarj* averaga duration (in days) of 
jobs held d^^ffing that yeari weekly %mges for thm most racant job| and industry and 
ocoupation of tha most recent job. For each of thasa variables^ acOTparisons ware 
mada batween the a^parimental and control groups j between malas and f males; among 
whitaSf Blacks and Hispaniosi and between criminal justice and non-^criminal 
justica referrals* Each of tiiasa analyses %^s done by site* ^ere were no 
diffaranoas between enperimentals and controls in any of tha sites on any of the 

• X^^32j df^li p<.0001 



x2=7.3| df^li p<.0067 
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amployment variables, ^era wera significant diffaranees on soma of the ©thar 
QOmparigons^ and thasa ara disousiiad balow« 

AYES subjaots spant a ralativaly raall jp^roantaga of thm year prior to intaka 
in jobs** Thm mmmn paraent of tha tima ^ployad was 18.4%, varying from 15.6% in 
New York to 21.3% in Alfauquarqiia . (Saa Table 13 for details.) Baeausa 
approxlroataly 28% of tha AYIS subjaots had not workad during the year prior to 
intaka # tha parcant of tha year mployed can aleo be analyEad for only those 
subjaqts who had worked during that year. On tha average, this si^sampla had 
workad for a quartar of the praoading yaar (varying from 23.0% in New York to 
27*6% in Mi^i) , 

For the sMpla as a \^ola# males had spant significantly niora of the year 
prior to intaka amployad (19«6%} than had fOTmles (15.8%)*** However, among thosa 
AYES aubjaets who had workad dmring that yaar^ thare ^s no diffarance batween tha 
malas and females, with botii averaging about 25% of tha yaar ^ployed. ^a 
analyses of both the total sample and the sampla of AYES siJisjaets ^Aiq had worked 
indieatad that tha only statistically distinguishabla athnio group was Blacks in 
Naw York; with an avaraga of 15.4% of tiie pravious year working, Uiis group spant 
significantly lass of tha yaar prior to intaka in ^ployment than did other 

* Datailad data on amplo^ant wara oollacted for jobs of 15 hours or mora per 
week. If tha raspondant indicatad that ha/sha had workad lass than 15 hours 
per waek^ ha/sha was considarad not working. 
F( 1,2194)^15.621 p<,0001 
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TABLl 13 



Values At Intake Of Xjabor Markefe_Indigators For Totml Sampls And By Sita 

(N™bar of Cases in Parentheses) 



Total 

Saqyple Alb. 



Miami 



Btatistias On Hy^thesee That 
New Sites Are Equal 

York Statistic p 



Hean % of Pre- 
Intake Year 
Employed (All 
S^jeets) 



18.4% 
(2218) 



21.3% 
(618) 



19.0% 
(768) 



15*6% 
(832) 



F(2^2194)^9.42 



.0001 



Mean Percant of 
Pre^ Intake Yr. 
j^ployed 
(St^jeots vd.th 
Biiployment 
During Pre- 
Intake Year) 



25.4% 27.2% 
(1603) (484) 



27#6% 22.0% 
(528) (592) 



F(2, 1580)^7. 94 



p0004 



Mean Total 
Earnings During 
Pre-lntato Yr. 
(All Subjeats) 



$879 
(2218) 



$921 
(618) 



$986 
(768) 



$750 
(832) 



F(2, 2194)^5*43 



»0044 



Mean Total 
Earnings 
During Pre- 
Intake Year 
(Subjects with 
toployment 
During Pre* 

Intake Year) $1,383 1 1,308 $1,574 $1,263 F{ 2 , 1386)^4 .92 .0074 

(1410) ( 435) ( 481) ( 494) 
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grroupg, <Saa Table 14 for details*) Raeults for the wrking subsample are 
similar^ wito Naw York Blacke (21*7%) si^ifieantly lower than all other ethnia 
aategories« Nonatheless^ baaausa the ^oups \d.th tiia highest average pareent of 
tJjae working (Miami subjacts and Albuguarqua Hispmnias) worked leea than 28% of 
the tiraa, this is probably not an important distinction. 



TABIiE 14 

Maan Pereent_Qf Fre^^Intake Year EGaployad 

SITE 



All Subjaots Albuguergue Miami New York 

White 22.6% — 

(N) (SO) 

Black — 19*2% 15*4% 

(N) (B76) (604) 

Hispanic 20.7% 17.8% 16*6% 

(N) (490) (174) (205) 

SuPsjecta 
Worked 

miitm 25*4% 

(N) (71) 

Black — 27*4% 21*7% 

(N) (403) (430) 

Hispanic 27*0% 27.9% 23.0% 

(N) (376) (111) (148) 



In the yaar prior to intaka, the average AYES sub j eat earnad (from 
amployment) a total of $879* ThLm variad significantly by site from $750 for New 
York AYIS subjacts to $986 for thosa from Miani* (Saa Table 13) Malas^ with a 
mean of $980^ fared batter than femalas# whose averaga aarnings were S679** Among 
the subpopulation of those who had at least one job during the year prior to 
Intaka^ total earnings avaraged $1383^ varying significantly by site, from $1263 



* F( 1^2194)^23. 96| p<*0001# controlling for site. 
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in New York to §1574 in Miami. The gender differanae vms also statistically 
significant for this si^samplai males earned an avaraga of $1464 and females 
I1193** 

Given that the average AYES subjeGt had worked only 25% of the year (if at 
all) # t^ese ralatively low earnings are not surprising* inurthermora, among those 
subjects who had worked (N^1214)r the mean dTiration of the job was short* Di:^ing 
the year prior to intake^ the average job lasted only ^out three months (9& 
days) # and this did not vary by site# gender or referral souroa,** 
The Most Recent Job 

In thair most recent job prior to intake, the average weekly wages for AYES 
subjects was $67 (this includes the $0 earned by subjects ^o did not work) • 
While mean weekly wages varied significantly by site ($73 in Albuquerque^ $68 in 
Mimi, and $62 in New York) y*** the absolute magnitude of the differenGes were 
mall. The differenoe between males* mean weakly wage o£ $75 and females' of $53 # 
was larger and statistically significant.**** 

tonsidering only those subjaats who had a job in the year prior to intake # 
weekly earnings averaged $106. Differences among the sites were statistically 
significant, but small. Characteristics of the most recent job prior to intake 
are presented in Table IS. Weekly earnings ware statistically independent of 
treatment (i.e., they were the same for exparimantals and controls) and 

* F( 1,1386)^8.021 p^*0047^ controlling for site. 

** In calculating mean job diaration, the maxJUniBn nymhmT of days was set at 365 1 
thus, no subjeot could wrk more than 100% of the year. For those sidbjacts v^o 
had actually worked more than a year, therefore, the job dia^ation was 
underestijnated. Given the ^ployment patterns of this sample, the problm of 
underestimation can be assimied to be minimal. 



*** F( 2, 2194)^5. 20 1^*0056. 



***♦ F(1,21§4)=68.43ip<.001, Qontrolling for site. 
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Gharaatarletlog^ Of Momt^ Regent Job Beffore Intake # 
For TQtal S^^^ls And By Site 
(Nmiber Of Casas In Parentheses) 



Mean Weekly Earnings 



Kot Daductad 



I^ndiistry of job 



Total 

S 106 
( 1414) 

20% 
( 1637) 

(1571) 



Alb. 
5103 
(435) 

19% 
(493) 

(465) 



Miami 

S110 

(478) 

19% 
(531) 

(507) 



New 
York 

$104 

(501) 

21% 

(613) 

(599) 



Signif ioanaa 
Test £ 

P(2, 1411)^3*13 ,04 



x2-7.4 
df ^ 4 
Cramers 
V^i048 

X2=138 
df = 24 



CanstruGtion 


7% 


11% 


6% 


5% 


Crmers 


Manuf aa ttff ing 


12% 


10% 


12% 


15% 


V^*209 


Hatail Trada 


27% 


32% 


30% 


21% 




Businass a Bapair 












Sarvl^as 


9% 


8% 


6% 


12% 




Profaaslonal Sarvlces 


23% 


17% 


19% 


31% 




Publio Ateinlstf atien 


6% 


5% 


10% 


3% 




Othar 


16% 


17% 


17% 


13% 




Occupation of Job 


( 1574) 


(466) 


<ao9) 


(599) 


X^^69 










df^ao 


pro fa a clonal r 










Cramers 


Taahnioal ^ 










y^* 148 


Klndrad 


€% 


4% 


4% 


9% 




Managars Bt Adm* 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 




Smles 


2% 


3% 


2% 


2% 




Clerloal 


19% 


16% 


15% 


25% 




Crmfta 


7% 


7% 


9% 


5% 




Oparatives 


11% 


8% 


12% 


12% 




Transportation 












Ol^rmtlves 


2% 


2% 


2% 


2% 




Labor ar ( Kon^Fam) 


21% 


21% 


22% 


21% 




Farm Laborer 




1% 








Sarvica 


31% 


36% 


33% 


25% 




Privata Household 


1% 


1% 


1% 






Type of mployar 


(1628) 


(493) 


(531) 


(604) 


X3s73 












df^lO 


Privmta Company 


65% 


68% 


65% 


65% 


Crmners 


Private Agenoy 


2% 




2% 


2% 


V^.IS 


Govarnmant 


12% 


16% 


15% 


6% 




Governmant Progrw 


18% 


14% 


14% 


25% 




Self*^ployad 


29% 


2% 


2% 


1% 




Othar • 


1% 




2% 


1% 





n«s. 



.0001 



.0001 



.0001 
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ethniaity. Males^ however^ had higher mean earnings {SHI) than females {§94) •* 
While criminal justice raferrals had significantly highar mean weakly earnings 
($109) than did non-criminal justica referrals ($103)^ this is probably 
attributable to the predCTEiinance of males among crijainal justice referrals. These 
data are presented in Table 16 # 

About half the jobs were in retail trade or professional seCT^ices 
{specifically in welfare services)! however/ there ras significant variation ot 
industry by site. {See Table 15 for details.) New York subjeats were more likely 
to have been employed in professional services,** business and repair services # 
and manufacturing/ but less likely to have jobs in retail trade. Albuquerque 
subjects were more likely to have construction experience, and Mimi subjects to 
have had government jobs. Industry of the most recent job was inde^ndent of 
treatment and of referral sowce. Industry and gander ware significantly relat©^, 
however (X^^82| df^12i p<.0001). Hales were overrepresented in construotion (S% 
of the males had construction jobs as compared to 2% of the females) and bupiness 
services (10% to 5.5%) and imderrepresented in retail (25% to 31%) and 
professional services (20% to 30%). Black subjeats were more likely to have had 
professional service jobs than Hispanics (30% to 15%) and less likely to have had 
construction (4% to 11%) or retail jobs (23% to 30%).*** Almost a third of the 
jobs were in servioe OQOupations and about a fifth of each were clerieal or 

* F( 1,1414)^40.251 p<.0001 

** "Professional Services" as a category describing types of industries Irioludes 
a great variety of jobs ranging from very low^skilled, low-paying positions to 
those recpairing considerable skill training and j^oviding substantial 
renumeration. For escample^ "social services" would include jobs ranging fr^a a 
temporary maintenance worker to a clinical psychologist. As one would wpect^ thm 
people in our research sample^ for the most part^ held the lowest level joba in 
the "Professional Services" category. 

*** ^e difference in cons true tiwi may be a site effect since there are almost no 
Blacks in the Albuguerque sample i on the other hand, in New York City labor market 
as a whole, HispaniGS are overrepresented in construction. 



TABI*E__16 



Mean Weekly Earnings of Hom% Raaent Job 
Before Intake, by Gender and Raf erraJ. 



Mean Weekly Earninge 



Nun ^er of C a mmm 



Gender 
Hale 
Female 



$ 111 

94 

FC1,1414)^ 40.25 



997 
419 



p< ,0001 



Refarral Somce 
Criminal Justice 
Other 



$ 109 
103 

F(1,1413)^ 5.19 



659 
756 



^.0229 



laborers jobs. New Yorkers were partioularly likely to be olerioal workers and 
less likely than subjects in the other two sites to be seiviae workers. 

Very few AYB8 subjeGts had jobs in manag^ent or sales. Six peraent (9% in 
Hew York) had "professional" jobs; these were mainly positions as aides in social 
work agencies ^ich are olassified as professional due to the vagaries of the 
classification system. 

EKperimentals and controls did not differ significantly in occupational 
distribution. Males were significantly overrepresented among craft (e.g., 
construction and skilled maintenance) workers (9% to 2%) and laborers (28% to 5%) 
and underrepresented among clerical workers (12% to 36%). Black subjects wera 
more likely than Hispanics to be clerical workers (22% to 14%) and less likely to 
be craft workers (5% to 10%) . Criminal justiee referrals were more likely to be 
laborers (24% to 18%) and less likely to be clerical workers (15% to 23%). 
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Typm of employer (by site) is prasentad in Table 15. The most reGent jobs 
befora intake of about two thirds of the eybjaats at each site were with private 
companies- toout 15% of these jobs in Albuquercjue and in Miami were with 
government employers and another 15% were in government programs. In New York^ on 
the other hand^ only 6% had regular government jobs and 25% ware in government 
programs ** 

In sismary, than, AYBB subjects did not have tapressive employment histories. 
Most had held a job at somm time in their lives i however, their experienca in the 
labor market was not good. Jobs ^ra of short diM*ation^ and did not pay well. 
Even ^ong those who had worked in the year before intake, only a quarter of the 
year was spent employed and total earnings were vary low. Most of Uieir jobs were 
in retail trade or service industries and in sa^ice, labor, and olerieal 
occupations . 

Criminal Justice System involvemenj^ 

Since the target population of thm AYES project was "high risk youth,*' it was 
expected that a substantial proportion of the s^jeats would have prior juvenile 
or criminal justiea system involvment. Fitt-thermore^ since one of the goals of 
the AYES project was to reduce such involv^ent, it was neoessary to measure prior 
and subsequent illegal activities of AYES eK^rimentals and controls. In tiie 
original design of the study two types of measi^es of such activity were planned s 
official records and self*re^rted illegal behavior. 

As desoribad in aapter 11 above, official record data on all AYES subjects 
were collected for the two years prior to intake and the fourteen TOnths 
subsequent to intake. In addition, the Vera intake interview contained 20 items 

* ^is could, however, be an artifact of coding practices rather than a real 
difference among tiie sites. If ^vernment jobs and government programs are 
c^i^ined, there are no differences among the sites, ^th approximately 30% of all 
AYES subjects falling into this employer category. 

erJc 
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dasi^ad to ©lieit ra^rts ti^om tiis subjacta c?f^ tiie nmabar of ti^es tiiey had 
partiQipat^d in variety illegal bihavlor durli^j^ tha pravious 12 months* toalysss 
of these data^ hewsver^ indieatad tiiit the of positive rasponsa ima so low 

that it was ooneludad that the results were tol^^ali^le* As a result thesa data 
ware topped from the analyses^ md the off icit^^l raaords toeama the only TOasijra 
of illegal aotivity of AlfES s^jactii 

It is important to reoognige toat official ^ raoords are not jareaisa indioators 
of illagal behavior ; some people are arrested z for orijaes they did not conuait (or 
on oharges that ^aggerate tha seriousness off tr^he actual behavior ) i others are not 
aaught for arlines thay do oomnit. In addition, f arrest and prosecutorial practices 
differ across jurisdictions and may diff ar aCr^sMs etimic^ racial^ or 
sooio^-aoonomio groups • Monethalasi^ official *»Teoords of eriminal justice systmi 
involvraant ^ovida indicators of rilativa lev^Z^ls of illagal activitias, l?hat is, 
it is reasonable to aasuma that^ within a ai'bef AYES eKperijnentals and controls 
would have similar experiences with Wie criniln^^^l justice systTO* Furtliermorer 
while these data do not provide m aeeurate in^^lication of how many ortaes AYES 
subjeots committed dwing any givan ^riod^ th^^sy do allow for oOTparisons o£ 
exper Jjnentals and controls with raspiet to thgl^jf criminal justioa contacts prior 
to AYES ijitake and subse^ent to AYE8> 

To imderstand tha data, it is nieessary describe the j\^i8dictional 

struoture of the torae cities. In New York^ wi^th ^me ^ceptions for very serious 
offenses, a person is under tha jurisdiction o# the juvenile justice systm (the 
Family Court) imtil his/her 16tii birthdayi inai^^iduals 16 and older are considered 
adults and come under the jurisdiction of th^ ^tariminal court* In contrast^ in. New 
Mexico and Florida^ jitt-isdictlon of the Ju^^enile justice ^stam ^tends to the 

18th birthday. 
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Sinca hYEB subjacts rangad in aga from 16 to 21 (with a median aga of 18) # a 
sybstantial proportion of thosa in Albuquerqua and MiTOi eama unflar the 
ji^iadiGtion of thm juvanila juatica system for part or all of the two years prior 
to intake, in Haw iTork fewer than 25% of tha AYES subjects wara younger than 16 
during the two year ^ prior to intake- ^is distinotion is im^rtant because 
jwenilas are generally treated differently than adults i thus# for arrests on 
aqiaivalant charges r the likelihood of ^osecution# conviction, and incarceration 
is not likely to be the same for an adult as for a jwenila* In aonsidaring tha 
records of AYES subjects in the ttiree sites ^ therefore / these differenoas should 
be kept in mind. (^ara was no differentiation on tha codeshaets between 
information collected from adult reaords and that collected from juvenile 
reoords* With a small degree of error ^ the souroe of the data could be determinfd 
from the date of arrest and date of birth.) 

Criminal history data going back two years prior to intake ware' collected on 
each Individual in the AYES SMple. ^ese data included details on (up to) the 
five most recent arrests dvtfing the period i a count of the total n\snber of arrests 
during the period; and a comit of tee total nun^er of convictions during the 

^ period. In the pages that follow^ the AYES sample is described in terms of ntmiber 
of arrests and convictions/ and details of the arrest just prior to 
intake. In addition^ differenees between sites, males and f males, ariminal 
justice referrals and others are discussed. 

r Number of Arrests Pre^^ Intake 

From an examination of the distribution of nimber of arrests in the two years 

4 prlo^ to intake, it is clear that a majority of the AYIS stUsjects had no record of 

* arrests during this period. The number of j^e^ intake arrests, by site is 

t presented in Table 17 below. 

68 
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TABLE 17 



Kiamber of Pre-^Intake Arrests by Site 



Albuquargue 



Miami 
64.6% 
14.8 
6,7 
5.3 
3.7 
1,8 
3.1 
{757) 



New York 



0 
1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6+ 
(N) 



66,5% 
18.6 
7.1 
3,6 
1,5 
2.6 
0,2 
(609) 



63,7% 
17.3 
8,9 
5,6 
2,4 
0,7 
1,4 
(807) 



It can hm mmmn from the data in Table 17 that only a vary small proportion of the 
sample ware arrastad mora than five times during the two years prior to intake; 
therefore^ the detailed data genarally rapresent tha individuals* oOTplata 
©ffiaial record for the pariod, ^a table also shows that nearly two-thirds of 
tha ample mmbars in eaoh site had no record of arrast during this period , 
Baoausa of reoord saaling praotioas, it is not possible to oonolude that only 
ona^third of the SOTipla was arrested diu-ing this period. Rather, wa can concluda 
that ona^ third of tha sample has an official record of arrest** 

An analysis of variance was computed on nimiber of arrests i tha variolas 
includad in the analysis ware site, progrm vt^dml, gander^ and raferral soi;tfca- 
Miami hYEB subjacts ( exparimentals and controls cabined) had a mean of 0,92 
mrrests (N^757)i New York s^jects' mean was 0*75 (N^807)i and Albuquerque's mean 
^SLB 0*64 {N-609), Because the analysis of variance produced a significant effect 

* In all three jurisdictions there are regulations v*hich assure the 
confidentiality of juvenile arrests and provide for the sealing of adult arrest 
records under specific circOTistances, For exampla^ in New York, if a criminal' 
case involving a defendant over 16 years of age ends in a disposition favorable to 
the defendant, such as a decision not to prosaeuta or an acquittal, the court 
papars and arrest records are to be sealed, leaving no pi^lic record of the arrest 
aver having baen made. 
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for site (see Table 18)^ a Duncan Multiple Ranga test was performed to dstaCTaine 
idilch of the three meane was statistically different frcm the othar. The rasulta 
of tha Dunaan test indicatad that tha Miami maan was signif iaantly greater (vd,th 
alphas, 05) than the maan nmnbar of arrest for Albuquargue or New York.* 



TABI^ 18 



Analysis, _of yarianaa on Nmt^ar of Arrests Prior to Intake 



Source 


88 


df 


F 




Site (A) 


27 #72 


2 


7.68 


.0005 


Model (B) 


53.32 


3 


9.85 


.0001 


Gander (C) 


150.97 


1 


83,67 


.0001 


Referral (D) 


515#77 


1 


285 « 86 


.0001 


A*B 


19.68 


6 


1.82 


N.a« 


A*C 


6.89 


2 


1.91 


N.S. 


A*D 


32^83 


2 


9, 10 


.0001 


B*C 


15.00 


3 


a. 77 


.04 


B*D 


6.50 


3 


1.20 


N.S. 


C*D 


22^50 


1 


12,47 


.0004 


Error 


3873.86 


2147 







NOTE; While it would ba possible to test other affects (i.a.^ tha 3^ and 4-*way 
interaetions) / only those listed in tha table were tested. 



In addition to the higher mean ni^^er of arrests for Mi^ni subjects/ the analysis 
of varianoe in Table 18 and the means in Table 19 (below) illustrate soma 
important diffarenoes that are consistent throughout the analysis of pre--intake 
criminal justice system data. 



* ^ile the analysis of variance and Dunoan teat indicate differences ^ong the 
three sites, these analyses were based on a very large sample (N^2172). Since 
statistieal significance is a function of sample sire# it is important to oonsider 
iidiether this and other differences are substantively meaningful. 
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TABLE 19 



Maan Number Prs-^Intaka Arrasts 

(A) By Site and Modal 

Model Albuqusrqfua ( N ) Miami (Nj 



New York (N) 



1 

3 

Controls 



no2 

0.59 
0.56 
0.57 



(B) By Sita and Gandar 
Male 0.92 
Famala 0.23 



(89) 
(99) 
(101) 
(320) 



(361) 
(248) 



(C) By Site and Referral Souroa 
Criminal Jus tioa 1.37 (175) 

Othar 0.34 (434) 



1.41 (127) 

0.45 (111) 

0.89 (135) 

0.90 (383) 



1.32 (492) 
0.1S (264) 



1.61 (370) 
0.26 (386) 



0.85 (132) 

0.66 (135) 

0.54 (132) 

0.81 (408) 



0.95 
0.21 



1.07 

0.36 



(588) 
(219) 



(446) 
(361) 



Modal 1 partiaipants in all three sites (but aspaeially Mi^i) had more 
pre- intake arrests on the average thmn did partiaipants in Models II and 111. 
This suggests a syst^atic differenoe in partiaipants who chose Model I over the 
other two models. An analysis of the effect of assigimient type (guided ahoice 
vs. random) and its interaction with model indicated that M^del 1 participants/ 
regardless of assignment type^ had more arrests on the average than did Model II 
or III partiaipants. While guided choice participants had a higher mean number of 
arrests (.88) than did those ifdio c^e in under random assigraiient (.62)# this 
siJBply raflaats the greater proportion of CJ referrals who came into AYES during 
the gilded choice period. 

One major difference between Model 1 and the other tm models is the 
preponderance of males; 78% of the Moiel I partiaipants ymrm mala, as ccrapared to 
61% of Model II and 58% of Model III participants, fhe data in Table 19 (and the 



• F{n2147)^83.67^ p<,0001). 
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sigftiifiaant affaat for gandar* demonstrate that males have signif ioantly mora 
arrsstg {mean^lsO?) than f^alas (maan-,21)i thus the Modal 1 effaot may be 
partially attributabla to gandar. Similarly, crtainal jiiatice referrals 
(maan^1>#32) have significantly more arrests ( F( 1 ,2147 )^2a5.86, p<-0001) than do 
non^orijninal justiee referrals {mean=0«32)i and criniinal justice referrals are 
©verrapreaented in Model 1 (54% as oomparad to 39% in Msdal II and 45% in frtodal 
III) a Neither gender nor referral soiree totally explains the difference Miong 
models, however; for example, crtainal Justice referrals in Modal 1 had an average 
of 1 • 63 arrests , as compared to a mean of 1 • 07 arrests for CJ ref arrals in Modal 
II and 1.26 for those in Model III. (Similarly male Modal I participants have 
more arrests on the average than males in the other two models.) These effects are 
consistent throughout the analyses i for exampla^ on the arrest just prior to 
intake, males tend to have been arrested on more serious charges than fmiales, and 
criminal justice referrals are more likely to have been arrested on felony charges 
than non-criminal justice referrals. 
Number of Conviotions Prior to Intake 

Similar analyses were conducted on the number of convictions prior to 
intake, hm would ba axpactad, the average niB^er of convictions is substantially 
lower than the average nisabar of arrests. The distribution of nmt^er of 
pre^intake convictions is presantad in Table 20= The mean nmber of pre**lntaka 
convictions for subjects in New York ras O.S2i in Miami, 0.41 j and in fllbuguergue, 
0.29. The results of the Dimcan test indicate that the mean for New York is 
significantly greater than that for Mirai^ \^ich is significantly greater than 
that for Albuquerque. 

By comparing the arrest data to the conviction tota, it can be seen that 
while Miami had the. highest mean nwber of arrests. New York had the highast mean 
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TimiM 20 

Niiaber of Pra^lntakg_CQnvie1:iQns by Site 





Albue[uerq[ue 




Naw York 


0 


80.3% 


78*1% 


68.8% 


1 


13.2 


11.1 


19.0 


a 


3.8 


7.0 


7.4 


3 


1.8 


2.4 


3.0 


4 


0.3 


0.7 


0.8 


5 


0.3 


0,4 


0.3 


6+ 




0.5 


0.6 


(N) 


(602) 


(754) 


(793) 



numbar of aonviatlons, ^Is may paT^tially raflact the diffarenoe In age of 
jurisdiation, Thmt is, a 16 year old is a juvanila in Miami, >^ile tha sauma 16 
year old is an adult in tha Naw York oourts, and tha aowts may ba more raluetant 
(or less abla) to convict a juvanila (in Family Court) than an adtilt (in ariminal 
coitt"t) ** Additionally, the New York oonviotions include persons fo\md guilty of 
violations. In Naw York State ^ a person v^o has baan eonvicted on a violation has 
not baan conviotad of a crima; thus tha aKistence of tha violation catagory in Naw 
York State increases tha imf^tus to plaad guilty, Sinoa New Mexico and Florida do 
not have this charge oatagory, the data may not ba em^rable across sites, 
(It can ba seen from the discussion (below) of conviction charges on the moat, 
recant arrest that approKimately ona^third of thase convictions in Naw York wara 

• toong those AYES subjects with at laast one arrast prior to intake (N^742), 
there was a very weak correlation (r^,16) ^twaan number of convictions and age at 
intake, f^us, it is likely that there ara othar factors influencing the 
conviction rata in New York* 
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on violatione. If ona^thircS of all aonvictions in tha New York site were on 
violations # tha parcant of New York AYES subjects with eonvietions on felony or 
misdOTeanor charges (21 • 6) would be approxijnately aqual to the 21*9% of Mami 
ai^jaots and 19 •7% of Albuquarqua subjects who ware convicted of at least one 
crima • ) 

Data on convictions may be analyMd in two wayss either including all oases, 
or by excluding toose individuals ^^o had never been arrested, and therefore/ 
could not ba convicted* Since the utility of inoluding non--arrested individuals 
in an analysis of oonvictions is limitad, only the analyses of arrested persons Lm 
presented* This analysis produced significant affects for site, gander, and 
referral source. Thm means for the significant effects on number of convictions 
are presentad in Table 21/ and the resiilts of the analysis of variance are in 
Table 22* "Kiis analysis is consistent with the resists of the analyses on 
arrests* Specifically, males and criminal justice referrals were arrested and 



TULE 21 



Mean Ntmber of Fre^jntake Convictions 



Site 

Albuquer que 
Miami 
Naw York 



Mean 
0.89 
1.15 
1.48 



(N) 
(197) 
(266) 
(279) 



Model 



1 
3 
3 



1.25 
1.14 
1.09 
1.24 



(153) 
( iS) 
(118) 
(375) 



Control 



Gander 
Mala 
Fmala 



1.27 
0*73 



(649) 
( 93) 



Rafarral Souroe 
criminal Justice 
Other 



1.30 
0,97 



(537) 
(205) 
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eonvieted mere often than females and non-arutiinal justice referrals f male 
eriminal justlaa referrals, on the average, have the highest nwiber of arrests 
(mean^1.49) and the highest nis^er of convictions {mean^l *3S) . 



TMLB_22 



Analysis of Variance on N^ber of convictions Prior to Intake 



Arrested Oagas Only 



SS 



df 



F 



Site (A) 
Model (B) 
Gender (C) 
Referral (D) 



41*06 
2*61 

13*9S 
8*?8 
5,48 
6*82 
4,17 
8-09 
1 *75 
0.13 

92 .88 



2 
3 
1 
1 

6 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 



14*28 
0*61 
9*73 
6*11 

0 .64 
2*37 

1 ,45 
1.88 
0*41 
0*09 



*0001 
N.S* 
*002 
*02 
N.S. 
N*S. 
N.S* 
N.S* 
N*S. 
N.S. 



A*B 
A*C 
A*D 
B*C 
B*D 
C*D 



a^ror 
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Arrea;^ Just Prior to Intake 

To describe the criminal justioa experiences of the AYES subjects, a series 
of analyses were computed on the arrest Just prior to intake* Each of the details 
on that arrest (ssvarity of arrest charge i type of crimei disposition! conviction 

charge severity i and type of conviction charge) was cross^ tabulated with program 
model # treatnaent ( eKperimental or control)^ referral source / gander^ and 
ethnicity. Hiasa analyses w^re run saparately for each site for only those 
ai^Jects who had bean arrested prior to intake* toalyses on type and severity of 
oonviotion charge were computed only on those sidbjects %^o had raaaived a 
conviction on the arrest just prior to intake* 

As wuld be hoped (for the sake of comparability) # in all three sites 
experljtientals and controls were equally likely to have bean arrested prior to 
intake (Sea Table 23}* Furthermore # there i^re no significant diffarancas between 
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axperimentala and eontrolg on any of tiia variablas associated \d.th the arrest juat 
prior to intake # witt the eKCeption of ona analysis- toong the arrested siiDgroup 
in New York^ experimentals ware more likely tiian controls to ba found guilty, but 
not incarcerated (x2^9.55| df=2| ^•0084)* M ona looks at all members of tha Naw 
York sample, arraatad and non-arreatad^ howaver, it ean ba aaan that 73% of the 
expertaantala were either not guilty or not arrested, as ocsaparad with 76% of the 
oontrols. Sierefore, this differenoe does not appear to ba important to this 
raaaaroh. 



TABLE 23 

Fercent Arraatad Prior to Intake by Site and TreatJient 

Site 

Traatoent Albuguerep ia Miami New York TOTAL 

Exparimental 31% 35% 34% 33% 

(Total N) (295) (376) (411) (1082) 

Control 29% 32% 38% 35% 

(Total N) (323) (393) (421) (1137) 



Severity . Severity of charga for tha arrest just prior to intaka was codad 
as felony or miadameanor* Cross^tabulationa indicated significant relationships 
(in all three sites) batwaan raferral aouraa and severity of arrest charge. Even 
aftar taking into aecount that crtoinal justice referrals ware more likely to be 
arreatad^ the data indicata that among the arraatad aubsTOiple/ ortainal juatiee 
raferrals were mora likely than others to ba arraatad on felony ohargas* (Sea 
Table 24*) Given tha definition of a criminal j\^tioa raferral (sea Chapter II 
above) as a person referred diraotly or indireotly by an agency of the ariminal 
juatiee syat^^ one would ^pect CJ raferrals to have been arreatad mora often/ on 
more serious charges # leading to more convictiona^ and hence^ relationship with 
some criminal justice agency, 
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TABLE 24 



H#f erral 

Criminal 
Juatiise 
(N) 

Other 
(N) 



Severity of Pre^lntaka Arr^et Charge by Refarral Sotiree 

ilTE 



Albuquerque 
Felony Misd. 



31.4% 

(32) 

15*5% 
{13) 



€8.6% 
(70) 

84*5% 
(71) 



Miami 



Felony Mi g d . 



80*4% 
(86) 

60.6% 
(20) 



19.6% 
(21) 

39*4% 
(13) 



NSW York 



Felony Miedi 



74*8% 
(172) 

61.8% 
(42) 



25.2% 
(58) 

38*2% 
(2e) 



It should also be clear from Table 24 that all analyses on thssa data must 
includa site as a variable* It is likaly that diffarenaas in arrast and charging 
practices and statuatory classif icatlDns ara responsibla for the s^stantially 
lower parcantaga of felony arrests in Albuguer^ua (24%# overall) than in Miwl 
(76%) and Kaw York (72%). 

ThB othar variabla related- to saverity o£ arrast charga is gendari in 
Albuguarqua and Naw York, males ware mora likaly than f^ales to be arrastad on 
felony charges. Again/ this effact is abova and bayond tha graatar likelihood for 
males than females to be arrested* (Saa Table 25*) 



TABDE 25 

Savarlty of Fra^ Intake Arrast Charge by Gander 





Albuc^erq^e 


Miami 




New 


York 


Gender 


Felony 


Misd* 


Felony 


Misd. 


Felony 


Misd. 


Mala 


27*6% 


72*4% 


77*0 


23*0 


73.4 


26*6 


(N) 


(40) 


(101) 


(94) 


(28) 


(201) 


(73) 


Female 


12.2% 


87*8% 


66*7 


33.3 


54.2 


45*8 


(N) 


(5) 


(36) 


(12) 


( 6) 


(13) 


(11) 




X^-4* 


12 p^*0422 


X^s .92 




K^^4 


.02 p< .005 




phi=* 


149 


N*8* 




phi^ 


.116 
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It is clear from the data in Table 25 that the rslationehip between gender and 
severity of arrest eharge is 'fe^ak (phi^,l49 in Albuquarqw and .116 in Haw York), 
but Gonsistent across sites « Purthermore/ the number of females arrested in aaah 
sits is quite mall^ rendering comparisons difficult. ISiere wsra no significant 
relationships (for the arrested sample) ^tween model or ethnioity and severity of 
arrest charge* As was indicated above, however. Model I participants were more 
likely to have been arrested than were participants in Model 11 or HI. 

Disposition . Crosstabulations were rvtn of treatofient, model, referral source, 
gender, and ethnicity *d.th disposition of the arrest just prior to intake - 
Possible dispositions were not convicted (including dismissal of the oharges) , 
convicted %d_thout incarceration, and convicted vd,th incarceration. The only 
significant relationship in the Albuquerque AYES SMple was with gender 
(X2=6^39l^^2, p<.05). ^ile 20% of tiie arrested males and 27% of the arrested 
f males were found not guilty, 18% of the males as compared to none of the females 
were inaarcerated. "Hiis is not surprising since males were arrested more often 
and on more serious charges. 

l^ere were no significant relationships with case disposition in l^ami. In 
New York there was a significant relationship between referral source and disposi^ 
tion (K^s5,7i| df=2, p^.OSTS). As was indicated above, criminal justice referrals 
were more likely to have been arrested, more likely on felony charges, and once 
arrested, were more likely to be foiuid guilty and incarcerated- (See Table 26.) 
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TABLE 26 

Fre^Intake Case pispositign by Referral Source (New York) 

Dispogition Criminal Justice 

Not Convicted 18.5% 
Convicted, No Incarceration 54.4% 
Convicted, Incarceration 27*2% 
(H) (206) 
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Conviatlon « In all thrae sltss the ariminal justice raf erred clients # 
were mora likely than others to have been arrested on felony charges, were also 
mora likely to be convicted on felony charges. Conviction charges were coded as 
felony^ misd^eanor^ and violation to allow for reduction in severity frem arrest 
to eonvietioni however^ as discussed above / the eategory of violation exists only 
in New York* The conviction charge severity data are presented in Table 27, which 
demonstrates how difficult it is to eompare across sites- As ^s indicated above, 
m^abers of the Albu^uerqt;^ AYSS sample were less likely than those in Mi mi or New 
York to have been arrested on felony charges* TOie conviction data are consistent 
witt that finding; while one out of three convictions of criminal justice 
referrals in Albuguerque were on felony charges, two out of three in Miami were on 
felony charges* New York had the highest conviction rate, but the lowest on 
felony charges (for criminal justice referrals)* fSie additional category in New 
York (violation) may partially explain the high conviotion rate ~ the New York 
criminal justice system allows for convictions on non^crijninal offenses- Despite 
the differences among the sites, the direction of the relationship between 
referral source and severity of conviction charge \mm consistent s criminal 
justice referrals were more likely than others to have been convii^ted on felony 
charges* Thtm relationship vms strongest in MLmmL (phi^^*41), ii^ere 64.4% of the 
aonvioted crijninal justice referrals, as compared to 16.7% of the others, were 
convicted on felony charges* 

Consistent with the finding that Mbuquerque males %^re more likely than 
females to be found guilty and incarcerated, convicted males were more likely than 
eonvicted females to have been convicted on felony charges (x^— 5*734| ^.0166j 
phi^,24)> Of the 79 convicted males^ 33 (29%) were convicted on felony charges, 
while of the 22 convicted females # only 1 (S%) was convicted on a felony* 
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T^LS 27 

Sevarity off Prs^Intaka ConvlgtiQn Charga by Rafarral Bowam* 





Albuq[Uer^e 


Miami 


New 


York 






Felony 


Misd. 


Felony 




Felony 


Hied. 


Violation 


Criminal 
Justiias 


36.5% 


63*5% 


64.4% 


35.6% 


25.6% 


51.2% 


21.2% 


im 


(19) 


(33) 


(38) 


(21) 


(40) 


(33) 


(33) 


Other 


10*2% 


89.8% 


16*7% 


83.3% 


10% 


45% 


45% 


(K) 


< S) 


(44) 


( 3) 


(15) 


( 4) 


(18) 


(18) 




x2^9.66fp< 
phi^-.31 


*0Q2 


X^^IZ. 631^*0004 
phi^^ .41 


k2=10.84ip^ 
Cramer ' m 


.0044 
*24 



Pereantages are of aonviGtad mmdhmtm of the AYES sample - 



Type of Grime . Arrest and eonviation charges were categori^ad aoaording to 
tw schemes s (1) violent, property # other* and (2) inoOTe produoing/ non--inaeme 
produaing.** ^us aategorizad, each of the fomr resulting variables was 
crosstabulated %d.th tramtmant^ model, referral sourae^ gender, and ethnicity* 



* Crime Gategorizations were (1) viQlent i homiaide, rape, robbery, assa\^t, 
arsoni (2) property ; burglary^ larceny, motor vehicle theft, forgery, 
countarfaiting, frauds «i^agzlement^ (buying^ raceiving, or possessing) stolen 
property^ vandalism; (3) other i obstructing justice^ weapons, prostitution and 
commercializad vica, drugs, gambling, disorderly oonduot, driving v^ile 
intoxicated^ misconduct, juvenile traffic offenses^ adult (criminal) traffic 
offenses* 

** Crimes wara catagorigad as (1) income producing g robbery, biarglary, larceny, 
motor vehicle thaft^ arson, forgary, coimterfeiting, frai^d, OTbM^l^ant# (buying, 
receiving, or possessing) stolen property, prostitution and cwroarclaliged vice, 
goabling and (2) non-income producing i homicide, rape and other mmn offenses # 
assault, obstructing ju8tica# vandalism, wea^nSf disorderly conduct, misconduct, 
driving t^ile intoxicated, juvenile traffic offenses, adult (criminal) traffic 
offenses* Drug offenses ware excluded from this variable baoausa in many states, 
including New York# ^ssession of mora lAan a given quantity is charged as sales* 
^erefore, it is not possible to distinguish batwaan drug possession (non-inoma 
producing) and drug sales (income producing)* 
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Tha only variable that produeed any eonsistsnt rasults ymm referral so wee. 

!l^ere were signifieant ralationships batwaen referral eourae and the type of 
arima for %i^ieh the indivifliial convicted in toth Miami and Naw York. In both 

sitae eonvieted criminal juatioa referrals were more likely than others to be 
oonvioted for inccwae^produoing ori^as- This relationship did not exist in 
Albuquar^ue. ^a data are presented in Table 28. 

In addition ^ oonvioted Miami ariminal justice referrals 'ware more likely than 
others to have been convicted for violent crimas (25% vs# 141) or property crimes 
(52% vs. 19%). This is not surprising since many incOTie--|^oducing crimes are 
either violent (a.g.^ robbery) or proparty crtaes (e.g-^ burglary or larceny)* 



TABIiE 28 



Type of Pre^ Intake Conviction Charge by Referral ipurce* 





Albucxu 


ler^Ae 


Miami 


New 


York 


Referral 


Income 


Non^ Income 


Income 


Non^Inoome 


Inoome 


Hon^ Income 


Crim. Just. 


24*5% 


75.5% 


67.0% 


33*0% 


57.4% 


42.7% 


(N) 


(12) 


(37) 


(65) 


(32) 


(78) 


(58) 


Other 


27*7% 


72*3% 


38*9% 


61 . 1% 


27.5% 


72.5% 


(N) 


(13) 


(34) 


( 7) 


(11) 


(11) 


(29) 




X^^0,125| 


NS 


X2^5*13| 

phi 


p^*0235 
^ *21 


X^^l 1*02| 
phi - 


^.0009 
.25 



* NOTE; Percentages are of convicted cases only* 
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^though the target population of tha AYES program was high risk youth, the 
rossarch subj^^ts were by no means "hard core" criminals- Nearly two^ thirds of 
tha sample had no official record of arrest in the two years prior to AYES intake, 
and 75% of the sample had no eonviations during that period. In Edition ^ nearly 
half of those wi'Ui an arrest record had been arrested only onaa> l^us, although 
one of the goals of the hYEB project was to reduce criminal jMtice system 
involv^ent, most sample members had little or no prior contact with the system - 
This characteristio of the sample limits ttie potential "effectiveness" of the AYES 
program on criminal justice syst^ outcomas and should be considered when 
evaluating the data presented in Chapter VIp 
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CHM*yER IV I STANDARD ASSSSSl^T SYlTEM OOTCphffie 



As ymm dcasaribed in Chapter 11^ t^a sat of instrOTients taiown mm tha Standard 
Assasimsnt SystOT (SAS), designed by ETB, waa ImplCTantad by the AYES projeet. A 
battery of savan scales, part of the SAS, ras administarad at AYES intaka 
(protest) and exit (post-test) i these saalas maasurad voeational attitudes (VA) / 
job knowladga (JK) , job holding skills ( JH) , work-related attitudes CWR)# job 
saaking skills IJB), sax role stereotypes of adult oeeupations (SS), and 
salf^esteam (SE), Using analysis speeif ioations provided by ETS# thasa data wara 
analyzed for eoala reliability, initial and post-program diffaranoes betv^aan 
axparimentals and controls (within site), and gains from intaka to exit. 

Reliability 

Although tha primary purposa of these scales was to serve as short—term 
progfM outeoma maasuras ( gains) , before using them as such, it ^s necessary to 
determine whather thay were statistically reliable* A scale may be considared 
reliable if the items tiiat aom^mm it are shown to be meastiring the s^e con-^ 
struct. In other words, before one can sto across a set of items which purport to 
measure some psychological charactaristio {e»g># salf-astem) # it is necessary to 
dmonstrate that the items used do, in faot^ measure the sm^m thing* Such an 
analysis does not indiaate Aether thi^ scale is a valid measure of that construct i 
only that it measvttes a single construct* ^us, for ex^ple, it wuld ba possible 
to develop a highly reliable scale that the researcher intended to measure 
salf-astaw^ but that actually measiu'ed reading ability. Since these data ware 
being collected essentially for ETS- pwposes and since the validity of the scales 
was tasted by ETBg our analyses focused on scale reliability* ^is was necessary 
hmomwmg prior reliability tests not^thstanding, each time a scale is used i^th a 
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new population (e.g*, high risk youth) ^ it is nacesaary to test its raliability 
for that popi^ation. 

Split^half raliability analyses were domputed for each measura. Vary simply, 
split-'half reliability indicates the extent to which tw halves of the scale are 
correlated, (For furtoar discussion of psychometric reliability ^ see Nunnally, 
1967-) A reliability coeffioiant can range frm raro (indicating that there is no 
relationship among the items) to one (indieating perfect correlation among the 
itCTis) , The value which the eoef f icient must reach before a scale is accepted as 
•'reliable" depends in part on thm purpose to ^ioh the scale is put- So, for 
exMpla# if a scale is being used to determine an individual's job eligibility # 
fairness dictates that the scale have a very high coefficient* Some\*Lat lower 
levels are generally acceptable for research studies. For the purposes of this 
study, a reliability coefficient of .60 was considered acceptable* 

It must be noted that raliability is a function of the nisnber of items in the 
scalai t us, a 30-item scale mil have higher reliability than a 15-item scale 
with the same average inter-it^ correlations. Sinee the nisi^ar of items varies 
among the SAS scales, this should be kept in mind v^an comparing reliabilities* 

Split-half reliability was computed on each scale by site and triiatmant 
Caxperimental/control) * Thm analysis of each scale was done separately so that an 
individual with missing data on a particular scale was elijainated froni the 
analysis of that scale i therefore, thm sample sizes vary slightly anong the 
scales. 

Thm split^half reliabilities, presented in Tables 39 A a B, ware generally 
high (above *60); the "halves," in this case, were odd/even-ni»abered items* It is 
clear from Table 29 that the lower reliabilities ^ra on those scales with 
relatively few it^s (e.g*, Job tolding Skills, with 11 items). While the 
especially low reliabilities on JH in Albuquerque are cause for concern, it is 
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possibla, to soma axt:ant# to corract for mraliability whan using tha soalas in an 
analysis. In ganeral/ thara is rraarkably littla variation in raliabilitiee mong 
the sitas, or batwaan ax^rimantals and aontrols- In faot^ the pre-*tast and 
post^tast raliability scoraa ara quita Gonsistent for tha mora raliabla saalas* 
The raliability scoras for tha lass raliabla sealas^ suoh as JH and tand to be 

higher in the post-tast pariod. This may ba a ffimction of batter tast 
administration or mora partieipant fMiiliarity ^rith tha tast« 



TMLE 29(A) 
gplit-Half Reliability ^ Fra-^Tast 









Albuquare^ua 


Miai^ 


New York 




# of 
















Scale Items 






CON 








CON 


VA 


30 


N 


280 


289 


345 


352 


376 


364 






3^ii 


-72 


*77 


.76 


.78 


• 70 


• 75 


JK 


30 


N 


283 


301 


334 


344 


360 


371 






^ii 


*63 


• 69 


.76 


• 71 


.73 


.69 


JH 


11 


N 


284 


313 


345 


364 


384 


393 






^ii 


»46 


.30 


.56 


• 55 


.49 


.61 


WR 


16 


N 


287 


314 


344 


359 


375 


389 






*ii 


*65 


• 69 


.62 


.63 


.68 


.67 


JS* 


17 


H 


278 


297 


292 


310 


3S1 


368 






^ii 


*61 


.70 


• 70 


• 79 


.76 


.75 


SS 


21 


N 


291 


319 


359 


375 


389 


393 






^ii 


»88 


.86 


.80 


• 81 


.82 


.82 


SE 


15 


N 


289 


310 


337 


348 


370 


381 










.54 


.55 


.61 


.64 


.47 


* 


Tha smaller sMple 


Bizas for 


this soala 


are indicativa of 


the faot 


that 



naoaseary to raad miglish to ansv^r these items. Although the administrator 
was to read aaoh item of the SAS to the subjects (in toglish^ Spanish^ or 
Craola) # this test measured job saaking skills^ one of which is tha ability 
to raad English. 
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TABLE 29 (B) 
Split- Half Reliability - Post-Taet 





# of 




Albuquerque 


Miami. 


Naw 


York 


SQmla 


Items 






CON 




CON 


EXP 


CON 


VA 


30 


N 


19 / 


157 


237 


149 


186 


154 






^ii 


,77 


.73 


• 78 




.72 


.72 


JK 


30 




186 


152 


212 


146 


loo 








^ii 


.70 


.71 


.75 


.75 


.78 


.68 


JH 


11 




195 


150 


239 


144 


179 


160 






^ii 


*79 


.59 


.71 


.74 


.74 


.68 


WR 


16 


N 


203 


161 


236 


151 


180 


159 








.73 


*76 


,67 


.64 


.71 


.64 


JS 


17 


N 


191 


150 


206 


137 


170 


152 






^ii 


.78 


.72 


.80 


.83 


.80 


.80 


as 


21 


N 


206 


161 


251 


156 


185 


163 






^ii 


.89 


.86 


.81 


.77 


.82 


.82 


SE 


15 


N 


206 


153 


239 


154 


. 181 


157 








.61 


.73 


.55 


.68 


.70 


.46 



Analysis of Change from Pra^Test to Post^Tagt 

To tast for program affacts on tha attitudas and skiils measwad by the 
soalas in tha SAS* relativa ahange from intake to exit for ax^rimentalE tos 
oomparad to that for eontrols for each soala. The simplaat approach to such an 
analysis is to siibtraot (for aaeh person ^o took both tha pre-- and post-tests) 
tha soora obtainad at intaka on a givan soala from tha score obtained at exit on 
that sama scale. For axampla^ a parson vrLth a soora on the Vocational Attitudes 
scale of 12 at intake and 15 at ©Kit would have a gain soore for VA of 3. If this 
is dona for aaoh soala ^ it is possibla to ooropara tha avaraga gain for experijfien- 
tals to the avaraga gain for oontrols. 

o 
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Maan pre*- and post-tast scores for aaah eaala along with the varianae 
asaoolated >^th thoee maana wre oOTputed for aaqh saale in each site- The 
results are presented for experi^aentals and aontrols in Table 30. It is clear 
from the data in the table that there were virtually no ohangas in the means from 
intake to exit, FurthaETBore# for tiiosa scales on v^iah there was any increase 
over time/ the magnituda and direction of ohange was the same for axperlmantals 
and controls. For example # the mean on VA for Albuc^arque &€perijiientals increased 
from 19.57 to 21<.93, and the mean for Albuquarque Controls inoreasad from 19.68 to 
21.69. ThMB, this analysis suggests that the progrmi had no discernible ijiipact on 
partioipant performance with respect to these scales. 

In pursuing this question furthar, an analysis of variance using the ocwibined 
scores from the three sites was computed on gain scores for each of the seven 
scales. The only independent variable in thasa analyses ras treatment 
(axperlmental/oontrol) * These analyses showed a highly signif leant effect for 
treatment on the JK gain score, F{ 1 , 11 13)-1 1 .86, p^.0006, and on the JH gain 
score, F( 1, 1140)^8.20, ^.004. Thm analysis also revealed nearly significant 
(^.07) affects of treatment on the WR gain score, F( 1 , 1 109)^3 *27 and on Js gain, 
PC 1,1128)^3.16. It is important to note, however, that for the largest affect (on 
Job Knowledge) , despite the significance laval of .0006, the ^moi^t ^f variance 
explained by treatment is only 1%. With SOTiple siMs of over 1000 (subjects who 
complatad hoth the pra-test and post-test) , significant effects are easily 
obtained. In this case, tharefore, statistical significance does not guarantea 
that the effects are meaningful. 

Thmmm analyses of raw gain scores did not take into account the possible - 
relationship batwaan pre-* test score and post* test score, nor did they consider 
possible differences between traattiant groups at intake. TOus, for example, if 
experimentals had higher scores at intake th^n controls, raw gain score analysis 
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TmiM 30 
Scale Means And^Varianeas 

^BUQUERQUE 

gCPERlBggNTMiS CONTROLS 





INTACT 


EXIT 


INTAKE 


EXIT 




Mean 


Var . 


Mean 


Var. 


Mean 


Var* 


Mean 


Var. 


VA 


19*57 


17.90 


21*93 


21*70 


19*68 


19.57 


21.69 


17.31 


JK 


22«49 


9.70 


22. 10 


14*06 


22*31 


10.25 


22. 12 


10.00 


an 


31 .02 


3.S 


30.57 


8.99 


30.95 


3.74 


30.71 


6.S5 


WR 


48.43 


40.41 


47.80 


49.24 


48.43 


41*70 


49.39 


50,25 


JS 


11 .SS 


6. SO 


11.54 


12,31 


11*97 


7.40 


11*43 


9.94 


as 


46 ,39 


65.51 


46.90 


86*29 


45,31 


62. 18 


46*51 


65.35 


BE 


S3 c ^5 


0 * 36 


35. 80 


13. 04 


36* 10 


8.53 


35.83 


14.63 










MZMa 










VA 


18.07 


23 * 30 


2 1 . 93 


21.70 


17*89 


23.72 


18*60 


23.03 


JK 




18* 10 


19 *62 


17.20 


19.49 


17.53 


19.33 


19*86 


JH 


29 .99 


6*71 


28*97 


13*96 


29.73 


7.65 


28.82 


12*76 


WR 


46. 3S 


43.84 


45.46 


49.60 


44.94 


48.51 


44.73 


48.80 


JS 


1U a QU 


1 y .oU 


10 . 00 


14.79 


10*12 


12 .as 


9 .45 


15*76 


BB 




D@ * 5 / 


4^ • 1 1 


6S*53 


44*24 


61 .98 


44. OS 


S6.72 


BE 


35.99 


11*08 


34. 94 


18*09 


35*S4 


12 • 20 


. # w 












NEW yOilK 








VA 


19* 18 


18*57 


20.53 


20.S4 


18.90 


20.30 


19. 7S 


18*40 


JK 


21.24 


15*42 


21. IS 


17*64 


20*80 


16,08 


20 .94 


15.49 


JH 


29.83 


6.45 


29* S3 


12.60 


29*29 


8*93 


29.29 


10*89 


WR 


4S.95 


44.81 


46*71 


SO. 81 


45.86 


47*09 


46.63 


4S.64 


JS 


11.28 


11 *03 


11.23 


15.80 


10*78 


12.48 


11*13 


13*51 


BB 


43*33 


58.17 


44.29 


6S.38 


43*31 


61.27 


44*00 


61.00 


BE 


3S*4S 


13*61 


35.88 


IS. 75 


3S.34 


12*91 


35.16 


IS* 34 
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would not adjiist for this dlfferanee. toother possibility # that is not coversd by 
rmw gain aaors analysis, is that the progrw was more affeotiva for those 
participants %^o mmmm into it ^th relativaly high ecoras than it %ms for those 
who oame into it with ralatively low sooras* 

Analysis of oovarianoa^ on the other hand, oonsid^irs changes vathin a 
traafaaant group %^iah are related to initial status, and corraots for such a 
relationship* So^ a series of analyses of oovarianoe ware conduoted to detarmina 
whether experlmentals show relatively higher ^st-tiest sooras %i^an controlling for 
pre^test scora^ educational levels gender^ ethnicity, etc. in each analysis 
traatoiant was the independent variable and pra^test score, gender, ethnicity, 
ifeading (STSf score) and educational levels served as covariates« The post^test 
soora served as the dependent variable « tece again, although we found highly 
significant effects for the independent variable and most of tha covarlatas, they 
acoountad for very little variance « 

For example, pre-test score, gander, ethnicity,* and reading level all 
reached the «001 significance level witii post^test Vocational Attitude (Vh) score 
as the dependant variable. However, as sho%m in Table 31, the effect mLmm 
measures (eta^) for the treateent variable and most of the coyariatas are very 
small. Thus ^ile the independent variable and the covariates taken together 
accoimt for 46% of the variance in VA post-^test score, the pra^test VA score alone 
accounts fmv 38% of the variance* This pattern is evident for each of the seven 
post-test measujfesi virtually all of the explain^ variance is attributable to the 
pre*test score* ^us, ^e higher an AYES si^ject scored on a given pre- test 
measure, the higher he/she was likely to score on that same measure at post-teit* 

* Since only 2% of the Miami and Hew York smples were vihite, these subjects 

were alijninated from analyses involving a measure of ethnicity* ^us the 

variable "ethnicity^ was defined to be Black or Hispanic* Black was given a score 
of 1 and Hispanic a score of 0 on the dummy variable* 
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Tmm 31 

Bta^_Fog_ Treatnant And Covarlates 
On Post'^Tes't SQo rsg 





VA 


re 


JH 




as 


as 


BE 


TBEA1MENT 


.001 


.002 


0 


0 


0 


«0Q1 


• 002 




«3S 


.35 


«23 


«38 


.42 


.34 


. 15 


ETHNICITY 


«02 


.002 


.002 


.008 


0 


.005 


.004 


GENDER 


.01? 


.008 


.014 


»006 


.009 


.05 


.02 


STEP 


.02 


.019 


.033 


• 02 


.04 


0 


«03 


ED* ^^VEZi 


.001 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.001 




«4€ 


.39 


*29 


.42 


.48 


«36 


.21 



For aaah dependent variable (poat'-taat) ^ thm appropriate prm^tmmt score was 
used as a aovariate. Thus, for exrapla, in predicting Job Sacking Skills 
pQSt^»tast sacra, the Joh Saaking Skills pre^^test score tha covariata. 



I^owing whether tha suhjaat was male or female. Black or Hispanic, or an 
experimental or control subject would not add any meaningful information about how 
that person was likely to score on tha post^test. Thmsm analyaas again fail to 
show any meaningful affact of thm program on ^e participants* test scores* 
^are was mcmm oonoem that relationships batwaen post^test sooraa and 
damographio variables wo\ild ba obsourad by the covariance analysis « For aKample, 
if gandar %#ere related to Job Knowledge (JK), then tha relationship beti^en gandar 
and the iTK soora at exit would ba obsourad by thm covariance analysis, since tha 
Variance eKplain^ by protest score would likely include that dua to gandar. To 
aKamina -^is possibility, correlations werre owputed (by traatmant) of gendar, 
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mthniaity^ and educat:±on level %d.th the seven pre^-tast ^oores* Miile correlations 
%ipere aomputed iaparat#ly for aKperlmentals and eontrole# there were no real 
differ^noes between tte two ^oups- ThmTmtorm, the correlations presented In 
Tabla 32 ara for the swpla as a whole « 

It can be saan from tha table that tha oorralatlons of tha covariatas with 
the pr attest soorea ara relatively low^ and it is unlikely that these 
relationships have affeotad the results of the covarianoa analysis « Despite the 
generally low correlations ^ mamm distinct patterns merged* The correlations of 
gender with tha pre^tasts %^ra consistently positive # ranging frM .08 for iJK to 
#26 for JHm This implies that f^alas %^ra likely to obtain slightly higher 
pre^tast scores than ware males* In addition # the eorralations of athnicity %d.th 
tha pra^tests ware consistently negative (though qiy^te snail)/ indicating a 
tendency for Hispanios to obtain higher soores ^an Blacks- Finally , education 
level was positively correlated with the pre^test scores # witii the highast 
correlation being that of education level with Job Seeking Skills (r^«27}« Tha 
Job Saeking Skills scale is the one most olosaly tied to English reading ability; 
the respondent is required to read job adverti stents and application forms to 
detezmina the correct answers to the questions* 

The correlations of education laval, ethnicity, and gendar with tha pre^ tests 
cannot be considered independently, however* ^ese variables are all related to 
site, with Ubuquerque having toe highest proportion of Hispanics, the highest 
proportion of f^ales, and the highest education level** Furthemora, the 
aorralation between gander and education level is *13* (The correlations between 
ethnicity and education level (r=.02) and betwaen ethnicity and gender (r^-*01) 

• The correlation between a dOTmy coded site variable ( I^Albuquerque/O^Miami or 
Kew Ifork} and education level is •23# and the correlation of the site variable 
with ethnicity is 

■ ■ 91 
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T^IM 32 









Of Covariates 


With 










VA 


JK 


JH 


gR_ 


JS 


as 


SI 


Gender* 




.08 


«26 


*12 


.17 


,18 


,15 


Ethnieity** 




-*14 


*.16 


^.14 


-,02 


-*02 


-.04 




*17 


.19 


.13 


,19 


,27 


.11 


.14 


* G#ndar was 


eodeds 




2^fmale. 











Ethnieity was coded i O^Hispanie^ I^Blmekj tharefore, negatlva correlations 
Indioate thmt Hispanies tend to aoora higher than Blacks. 

are not significantly different frcm aero,) %uSf if site or education laval were 
controlled^ tha relationships of tha pre-tast scores with ethnicity and gander 
^uid probably ba avan weakar, 
Job Aspirations 

^e si^jeots* job aspirations at exit wera used as an additional short— tarm 
maasiire of program affactj a positiva diffarance batwaan exparimentals and 
controls in tha expectad diraQtion could be intarpratad to maan tha AYES progrMi 
had a positiva effect on participants* job aspirations. Job aspirations wara 
maasiured using the quastion/ "What kind of full time job would you lika best right 
now?" {This question appeared in tha Program expiation Survay and Control Group 
Status Survey^ adninisterad at tha time of the exit intexview,) Thm responses to 
this guestion were codad on a scale of 1-5 provided by ETS^ intanded to ba a 
maasure of ralativa static of the job to i^iah the raspondant aspired. 

A hierarchical regression analysis v^s rtm on job aspiration scores # using 
pra^tast Vocational Attitudes (Vh) and Work^Halated Attitudas (^), gendar# 
ethnicity^ educational levels and treatment as pradictors, Traatmant vmrn entered 
last in tha aquation to assess program effects i^ila controlling for tha other 
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variablea (whieh existed prior to antry Into the AVES research aaiaple) • 'Shm set 
of predietor variables aeaomited for 10% of the variance in Job a8pirations# with 
gender aeeeunting for hmlf of the explained varianee. Ethnioity, education level # 
and treataent accotmted for n© varianee in job appiratians* l^us, there was no 
indication from this analysis that either of tte tw attit^inal measx^es or the 
AYES program had any effect on the siabjeots' job aspirations* 

In addition, a series of seven separate regressions %i^re aomputed using the 
pre^ and post^test seores on each of the scales as predictors of job aspirations* 
The highest for any of these regression© was .04. Similarly, a regression 
using the seven pre-'test soores as predictors produced an ©f *07, and an 
equation using the seven post*test scores as mediators of job aspirations 
produced m R^ of s05« ^ese analyses suggest thiit the pre^ and post^test scores 
obtained from the SAS do not predict AYES respondents* job aspirations. 
Conolusions 

Thm lack of treatment effects on either post^test scores or job aspirations 
need not be considered a failing of Al^S. ^e AYES program focused on changing 
behavior (i^e*, improving emplo^ent and crijninal justioe outcomes), not on 
changing attiti^es. The huge body of social psychological literature on 
resistance to attitude change suggests that such change would be tmlikely as a 
result of a six^month job training programs 

In addition, %^ile the reliabilities of tee SAS scales %i^re generally 
accept ^le^ the Al^S research staff raised questions about the validity of the 
soales* Some of tile scales appeared to laok face validity, and many did not se^ 
appropriate to this pop^ation. ^us, there is the additional ^ssibility that 
tile lack of difference on tiie post^-test scores between AYES participants and 
oontrols is more a fimction of tiie psychcmetrlc propertie*i of the scales than it 
is a reflection of tiie quality of tile hYEB progrw. For this rr^ason# m made very 
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ll^tla use of BhB variables in subsaq^^ant: analyses of "thm wployment and 

ardAinal justioe impaets of th^ program. 
Additional Note 

As was indiGatad Jji Ghaptar II ^ the BhB oonsisted ©£ the pre^ and post-* test 
measures y the IFP^ and Interviaws aonduated at the time of the aHit, three-month 
follo%^*up/ and eight-month follow-up* ^e analyses presented in this ohapter were 
computed on variables construoted from toe pre^ and post-* tests # and d^ographie 
data ^olleotad on the IFP* The analyses in the chapters that follow were based 
prijnarily on data oolleeted in the Vera Intake, toit, and Eight-Month Follow-up 
interviews. Data on progrm participation and termination statiis were obtained 
from the IPP^ as were thm d^ographics. Thm data on the BAB interviews were not 
analysed for this report* ^is deoision was based on re so wee constraints 
(primarily# time) and on thm belief thmt the data from the Vera interviews were 
inclusive of that on the SAS inte^ie^ while also being more complete and 
aceurate. For example , both the Vera and the SAS interviev^ contained questions 
about the respondents" jobs* In the SAS interviews^ occupation was coded on a 
scale of 1-5/ vAiile the oocupation data on the Vera interviews peCTiitted us to 
describe occupation in terms of a jfnuch more sophisticated three-digit occupation 
code developed by the U*S* Census Bureau* in addition , the SAS interview 
contained detailed information on the most recent job during a given period , while 
the Vera Interview contained detailed infos^ation on the most recent job and the 
prior job dwing a period* ^us# the analyses in the chapters that follow present 
a more complete picture of the mploymmt eutcomes of the AYES research siAjects 
than could have been obtained frcm the SAS data** 

* Although the SAS interview dato were not analysed for this report, c^^ete 
data tapes were submitted to BTS according to tte specifications they provided. 
Aus# it %iould br ^ssible for ETB to merge the AYBS data with those of the other 
projects iK^ich iApl^ented the SAS, and conduct analyses cmparing the outcmes of 
the various programs. 
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Thm foeus of this ahaptar is on mploj^ant outeefnss of the AYES progrMi. 
Kmjor OTplo^ent variolas inoludai i^athar the sybject obtainad OTplo^entj the 
average weaUy earnings of AYES subjects in thair most raaant post^program jobsi 
the paroant of tiiaa employed (between e^it and tha 8-month follow-up) i mnd the 
totml aarnings dicing toe period from exit to 8-month follow-up* All of thaae 
variables were construGtad from datiL oolleoted on the Vera S--Month Follow-up 
intarviaw and^ thuSf are avmil^le only for tiiose siAjaats v^o received an S^month 
follo%f*up» 

Tha data analysis followed tha strate^^ desoribad in Chaptar 11 1 that is# the 
first level of analysis involvad tests for differences batween axparijnentals and 
controls on thm mploymant variables dascribad ^ovei these rasiilts ara prasantad 
in Section A below* The second level of analysis # in Section B, partainad to 
differences among the pragrmn models* Finally^ toa third laval of analysis 
involved variables outside the AYES experijnental dasi^. In this chapter^ tha 
third laval is davalopad rathar elaborately amd focuses primarily on testing 
hypothasas darivad from competing theorias of labor market structure. Thasa ara 
presented in Saction C. 

Thasa theorias are particularly relevant to tha AYES rasaarch because the 
program rasts on the assumption that the @nplo^ent experience and future 
prospects of the participants aan be improved by improving their stock of htaaan 
capital* ^at is# tiia hTEB program %fas designed to incraasa the mployability of 
the participmnts by increasing skills {including ona*s Jmowladga of and ccnmiittftent 
t© appropriate behavior on a job^ as %#all the basic reading^ math and verbal 
skills) necessary to obtain and kaap a job. Htfnan capital theory view such 
skills # education^ Md Imowladga as investments v^ieh, tecause they increase the 
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prsductivlty of th© wo^'ker, will earn a ret^n in terms of Ineraased ^ployment 
pogsibill^ias and higher wages* The basla hy^thasis of the AYIS researeh is that 
participants # beeause of toeir inareased skills and understanding of toe wrld of 
%isck, shQ\^d have mDfe positive ^ployment outaemas than the aontrQl group 
mCTberSp l«ack of diffaranaaa on wploymant outeOTas of experimentals and aontrols 
oould be attributad to failure of the program to provide auah improved skills and 
enhanoad understanding* 

Alternatively, saqprnantad labor markat theorists would oontend that the labor 
market is divided into two Afferent segments i the prijnary segpaent, in whiah 
workers reoeive retx^ns from their investments in hTOan oapital, and the secondary 
segment, in v^ich differences among workers have littXe or no impaot on their 
earnings or job quality. Beoause the AlffiS si^Jeets axe poor, minority, undar^ 
educated, and young, the jobs toay are ^la to obtain, given the structure of the 
labor market, are likely to be within the seconda^r segment* ^us, there would be 
no reason to expect exparimantals to find better jobs thmn oontrols* ^ase 
competing theorias will ba diseussed, and results of tests of the hypotheses 
generated by toe two toeories %d.ll be presented below* 

hm Thm Effects of Treatment s Piffarenees betwaen Experimentals_and controls 

The efttployment^ related objectives of the ATOS program included: increasing 
participants* employment and earnings, and improving their ability to secure and 
retain wploymantti ^e educational and training services were eKpectad to raise 
participants* skill levels i the vooational coimseling was expected to increase 
their knowledge of appropriate work^plafse behavlori and the job placmant services 
itff'Ce expected to help th^ secure mployment. A description of the implementation 
of these services in each site is provided in Appendix A« ThLm section of the 
chapter presents the results of analyses designed to test differences in ^ploy* 
mant outcmes between participants (experimentals) and control group m^nb^rs* 



One meases of th© ©f faetivenass of thm pr ©gram in maeting its goals is the 
proportion of participants who were able to gat jobs aftar leaving the program^ as 
aOTpared to tha proportion of oontrols 1^0 obtainad ^plo^ent dwing a oOTparable 
pariodp For this analysis (as well as those that follow), data were oollected on 
^xperimantals for the period batmen program termination and the eight-month 
follow-up interviaw, and for oontrols, between exit date (ste months after intake 
date) and the eight-month follow-up Intarview.* overall, experlmentals were more 
likely to have obtained emplo^ent sinca exit than were oontrols 
CX^14,82|df^1lP< pOOOI) , In response to the question, "Have 3^u workad since 

date) 51% of the experimentals .mnswered yes, as compared to 41% of tha 
controls* In all three sites, experlmantals were mora likely than oontrols to 
have worked at sOTe time since exiti however, tha likelihood of emploi^ent varied 
by site f as did the magnitude of the differenoa between experimentals and 
oontrols* It can be seen frw the data in Table 33 that M.buquerque experimentals 
and Qontrols ware mora likely to get jobs than m«i4»ars of the Miami and New York 
samples* FmrtheEmore, while in all three sites a higher percentage of 
axperimentals than controls had obtained mplo^^ant, tta difference was largest in 
the Hew York site* The reasons for the size of the program effect in Hew York are 
unclear* Since the job development eom^nent ras impl^ented most effectively in 
Mimi, one might expect that site to have the highest proportion of experijnentalfi 
placed in jobs* clearly tois did not happeni Miami exparijnentals ^d only 



* Although the e-month follow-up interview vmm supposed to be atoinistarad 
eight months after exit, in reality, researchers ware not always able to oontact 
subjeots *d. thin eight months, Hhm site researchers eontinuad to attMipt to reach 
si^jects for 8-month follow-ups until the end of data col leotioni therefore, more 
than a year might have elapsed bati^an exit and S-month follow-up, Sinaa there is 
no avidance of systmatio variation among respondents based on the length of tha 
"a-mmth" ^riod, analyses were conducted on toe data, regardless of elapsed time- 
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ThBIM 33 



ExpariJiental 



Persent Of SMple 


j^o Worked 


Sinee Exit* 




iite 




AlbucfuefWia 


Mimini 


New York 


64.4% 


47.2% 


43^9% 


(219) 


(284) 


(230) 




41«6% 


27,1% 


(IBS) 


(250) 


(207) 



X2s3,469 



X2= 1,678 

df-1 

ns 



X^13.453 
^,0002 



The NS represent the total manbee of subjaets in each group vAio respondea to 
the question, 



slightly better than Hew York experijnentals , and raueh worse than those in 
Albuqeruque, The very snail proportion (27.11) o£ Hew York controls vftio worked at 
all during the follow-up period suggests that the labor market in New York yms 
less rewarding for high risk youth in general than vms the market in the other two 
sites. 

Another goal of the AYES project was to improve the ^ility of participants 
to retain jobs once they found th«o. Those subjects who indicated that they had 
worked at some time during the follow-up period were asked %*iether they were still 
working.* On this question too, experimentals were significantly more likely to 
respond positivelyi 55% of the experimentalB, as eompared to 46% of «ie controls, 

* miis measure of job retention is someirtiat unreliable since it focuses on a 
single point in time — the day of the follow-up interview. The person who worked 
for the previous eight months and lost his job the day before the follow-up 
Interview is treated the same as a person who has never held a Job for more than a 
week. A more reliable measure of job retention is the length of time (in days, 
weeks, or months) the person is able to hold a job. This variable is discussed 
below. 



as 
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were irking at the time of the follov(-up Interview (x2m.43| df-1> p<.OS). This 
trend was evident In all three sites. 

on Masures ot weekly salary £or the nost recent jobf percent of time since 
exit that the persoi was employed i total earnings since exit} and «ie average job 
duration I the detrimental Roup's mean «aa signifieantly higher than the control 
group's mean. However, as will be shown below, these data seaa to reflect the 
greater proportion of «perimentals vAo obtained work, and do not indicate Ofty 
difference in the quality of Jobs they obtained. For each of the above variables, 
if we canine «ie subsample of AYES ^rticipants 1*0 had at least one Job during 
the follow-iv period, we find no differences betwera experimentals and controls. 

Detailed data were collected «i the most recent Job during the fbllow-up 
period. These data included the date the person started and terminated «nployment 
at that job! wages (hourly, weekly, biweekly, monthly, as appropriate).- number of 
hours worked In an average day; ni^er of days worked in an average week.- type of 
work (occupation) I and industry. The data on vages and hours were used to 
calculate the weekly earnings for that Job; thus, for example, a participant who 
was paid $3,35 an tour for 20 hours per week had a weekly wage oC $67. 

An analysis of variance was computed m weekly earning for most recent 
Job. The independent variables were site, treatment, sex, and referral source 
(the effects of referral source are discussed in Chapter VII). For the sample as 
a iAole, ^perimentals had significantly higher weekly earnings than did 
controls*! there were significant differences in weekly earnings among the 
sites**! and there was a significant interaction between site and treatment 



• F(1,1372)=15.42!p-.0001 
*• F(2,1372)-5.22!p=.005a 
*♦• F<2, 1372)^3. 2B!p<. 04 
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It aan be seen fafom the means in Table 34 that vAiile experimentals earned 
more per %^ek in every site^ the significant intarastion effect reflects a 
ai^Stantial differenee between Hew York ^perimentals and oontrolS9 It v^s the 
Hew York site in %^ieh the differenee between exparljmentals and controls on 
percent who worked during tola period %ms largest i therefore^ it is not si^prising 
that the difference in mean wekly earnings between experimentals (with a mean of 
$S9»12) and controls (%^ose mean $32*78} would be ^eatest for New York. 

Since a subject who did not work during the follow-up period had weekly earnings 
of $0, the large proportion of unraployed New York controls depressed tiie mean* 
However^ if we consider only those subjects who had worked during the follow-up 
period, there is no significant teeatment effecti the mean weekly earnings for the 
axperimentals who had a was $13S# and the mean for the controls was $134* 



Exper imentals 
(N) 

Controls 

(H) 

O^tal Sample 
(H) 



^Ibu^erqw 

$68*39 
(220) 

52*& 
(190) 

61,18 
(410) 



TABIiE 34 

Hgan_ Weekly Earnings 

Site 

Miami 

|€2,37 
(286) 

56*12 
{249) 

§9*46 
(535) 



New York 

$59,12 
(230) 

32,78 
(207) 

46,65 
(437) 



Total 

$63.16 
(736) 

47.67 
(646) 

55^92 
( 1382) 



Detailed data were also collected on the prior job (if it fell id. thin the 
folldw«up period) g and starting and ending dates were collected for two additional 
prior jobs within the period. Host AYES subjects %^o worked had only one job 
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during thm f©ll©w-up parlod# omS ml per^^nt :»d msra than two jobg. ^ase 
data were ummdL to calciilata t^^ j^eroent ^ tte •follow-up period during i^jhieh tha 
s^jaots w^fa wployed. 

An anaiysie of vaffiane^ (^^ll^h t1i# ^ wi© Jjnd^pandant variables as in th© 
analysis a^ove) was Gomput«# th^- pS^^'^mtt^ of th© follow-up peffiod spent 
workinf* tepsrliBentalSi. w^tt m^^c ^^6.2%, were «paployed foi! a significantly 
greater percentage of the tlfer t'^n ws^e eontrols, whose mean was 19 •2%-* 
Although there was a si^ifi^n% effect CF(2,1372)^18*10|^*0001) , 

experjjnentals 1ai all three sites had higher means than aontrols. ^e mean percent 
of time working was highest in Albuquerque (30«10}# followed by Miami (22. S7)^ and 
lowest in New York (16 #29). Again^ mn lamination of ttese data for the subsample 
who had at least one job reveals no significant differenoe between eKperlmentals 
and controls # %d.th an overall mean of 53.00 percent* ^us^ even among those AYES 
subjects ( eKperlmentals and controls coi^ined) who %iorked at some tijne during the 
follow-*up period^ the average subjeot was ecaployed for about half the period, 
^^s^ youth appear to have relatively short periods of emplo^ent followed by 
periods of tmysfiploymenti the mean length of time an AYES youth held a job was 126 
daySf or approximately foi^ months. 

The final measure of ©nployment %ms the total amount earned from OTployment 
since exit» Sinee this variable is a faction of length of OTployment and weekly 
earnings on the moat recent job^ we would ^pect the results to parallel those for 
the other employment variables, ^ey doj experijnentals earned significantly more 
than controls dicing the follow-up period (f( 1 ^ 1372)^1 1 *64f^. 0007) . The mean 
earnings for eKperiraentals was $1667. 70# as cOTipared to $1183«30 for controls. 
Furthermore^ total earnings were highest in MiMif with a mean of $1655.34, 



• F( t# 1372)^15* 02 IJ^. 0001 
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followed by Albuquerque, «dth m mean of $1474«40, mnd lowest In New York 
($1148*12) i* ThLs sifee effeGt is SOTewhat puazlingf the means for eMrninfs on the 
moat recent job were approximately ee^al for Albu^er^e and Hi^mi (61 -IS and 
$9 #46)^ and the percentage of time worked during the period was higher in 
Jllbuquerqua -Aan Miami (BO* 10 22*87 }« ThLm apparent oontradiation may reflect 

a weakness in the aomputation of the total earnings variable i that is^ the length 
of time between exit and the S'-month follow-up interview ras not Qonsidered in the 
oomputation of total earnings. ^erefor#^ tha longer the period betmen these two 
intervis%m# the mora ^ime availi^le to the subject to aarn money. If tta average 
length of tijae batween interviews was longer in Miami than in Albuquerque # 
subjaots with equal weakly %mgas and an aqual paroentage of tlma working would ba 
likely to have higher total earnings in Mimi* Because of this waalmass, and 
beoause the infomation in tiiis variable is essentially carriad by toe other 
raiployment variables^ we do not focus on total earnings in the more complicated 
analyses presented below* Despite the problams %d.th this variablef for the 
s^sample who held at least one job dialing the follow-up period^ there was no 
differenoe between eKperimentals anA controls on total earnings. The mean 
earnings for that subsample during thu follow-up period was $3^?79*S8* 

It is clear from the data that the o.iiy mplo^ent benefit experienced by thm 
AYES participants was the increased likelihood of getting a job. I^ile getting a 
job is far from trivial^ the progr^ does not appear to have improved the quality 
of jobs obtained by the participants i nor did it inorease the langth of tijiie they 
retained thase jobs* It is possible that the likallhood of obtaining a job and 
the quality of these jobs differed among th# models i these questions are explored 
below* It is also possible that some participants had greater benefits from the 



FCa, 1372)^4 *54ip^*01 
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program than others {m^gmf those vAio sta^d in toe p^rogrM longer or those %*io 
eame into the program with higher eduoation levels) • Ihese issues will be 
disQussed in Seation C of this chapter and in Chapter Vii. 
B. ^he Three Fro^am Models 

Having determined that tiie major AYES emplo^ent impaot was inoreased 
likelihood of finding a job^ the data were exai^ned for variations among the three 
program models. Itoowlng Uiat ttere was a treatment effeot is important, but it is 
also important to know whether one of the models worked better than the other two, 
and %^iither there was any variation among tte sites* 

For saoh site, program model was oross* tabulated ^tii the variable that 
measured v^ether the respondent had worked sinoa ^it# TOere was no signifioant 
iiffeot for model in either Albuquerqua or ^mi. Wien oontrols were inoluded as a 
fourth model, there was a si^ifioant effect in tiie Hew York sitei axperijnentals 
wera more likely to have worked than oontrols, but there were no differenoes ^ong 
program modals (1, 11, III) in toe likelihood of obtaining a job* fhus, it 
appears that while program parti<^ipati^n increased the likelihood of having a job 
dicing toe follow-up period^ the speeifie :aodel in %^ioh the stabject partioipated 
did not havs an effeot on whether he/she ^^Jtained a job. This Implies that the 
effeot is probably due to a ^ogram factor that was Resent in all models. Onm 
obvious ^ssibility would be job dwelopment services. As can be 3een from 
Appendi^E A, howeveL% toe ef f eotiveness of job development services varied by 
site* '£he job d^elopraent effort was most well develops in Miami, but in Mimi, 
the difference between toe ^rcent of ^perimentals v^o were ©naployed and that for 
controls was imaller than in the other two sites. ThLm further suggests that the 
AYEi progrMi effect %ms related to local labor market conditions. 

An analysis of variance was COTputed on each of the major mployment 
variables (weekly earnings on toe most recent job, percent of the follow-up period 
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Spent working, and total ear nings during the follow-up pariod) • In mmQh of those 
analyses/ the modal variable had four eategorieas Models 1, II # and III, and the 
eontrol greup* ^ese analyses Indioatad nodal had a statistically signifi* 

oant effect on each of tha dependent variablas* {Thm sample inGludad averyone in- 
terviewed at the tisna of tha 8-®onth follow-up*) Howavar, mtJ.tiple Gomparison 
teats were parfortned and showed that %^ile the means for the control group were 
stmtistioally different from those of tiie models # the means for Btodels l# II # and 
III ware found to be equal* ^erefore# the si^ificmnt irodel effect is really the 
result of the dif f erenoe between the ^perimental group as a %^ole and the control 
group* 

Moreover/ when only ^ose reaearoh sub j eats %Ao had held at least one job 
dicing the follo^up period were included in the analyses/ there was only one 
significant model effect — total earnings » In this analysis # there ras a 
significant model effect CfC3/S03)^3s?Si^.01 ) . Furthermore/ the results of the 
comparison test on the memns (Dmican Multiple Range Test) indicated that the mean 
total earnings of Model 1 participants wto wrked were higher than the means for 
Model III participants and higher than mean earnings in the control group.* These 
means are presented in Table 35 • 



ThMUB 3S 

Total Earnings Since E^it (Korkinf Subsample) 

l^del 

1 II control 

Mean $4g76«94 $3800»96 $3449.1S 935SS«41 

(N) (96) (95) (121) (215) 



* ifeile Itedel I participants' mesn earnings were not significantly greater than 
the mean earnings of MDdel II participants/ they did earn 23% more dicing the 
follow-up period. 
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This aarnings effsat eannot be ^plained In tezms of model dlf ferenaes in the 
nonber ©£ ^ople who wmrm employed during the follow-up period — the models were 
not signif ioantly different in that respect* Nor is the effeot attributable to 
the differenoea an>ong models in the proportion of partieipants who were fwaXe« 
U^ough males earned signifioantly more than females, ^e model effeot is present 
wmn within gender* !^at is^ male Model J partioipants earned an average of $4697 
during the follow-up ^riod, ^ile male partioipants in Model XI and III and male 
Qontrols earned approxiitiately $3650* Furthenaore^ fmale ^fedel I partioipants # 
with mean total earnings of $4600 # had earnings equal to the i^le Model I 
partioipants and higher than f^ale partioipants in the other two models or f^ale 
oontrols- %e higher earnings of Itodel I partioipants also are not attributable 
to their having wrked a higher percentage of the period than ©ther AYES 
8i:^jeots. While the model effect on weekly earnings vms not significant. Model I 
participants did earn more per week than the other s^jeots. ^e mean weekly 
earnings for (working) Model 1 participants was $147, as compared to $132 for 
Model 11, $135 for Model III, and S134 for controls. !Ehus^ it appears that aundong 
those s\^jects who got jobs, thQ Model 1 participants tended to get jobs that paid 
more* 

Om Theories of Labor Market Struct itfe 

Thm results presented above indiaate that the only appreciable effect of the 
AYES program on enployment \^s that it increased the probabil tty of j^st--program 
^ployment for participants* ^is, in turn, resulted in signifioant program 
effects on weekly %mges, ^roent of tijne mployed, and total earnings* Khen 
oharaoteristics of the jobs %fere exmined for those mOTbers of the experimental 
and control group t^o worked, tiie results indicated that the jobs obtained by 
exper jjnehtals were no better or longer lasting than those obtain^ by controls* 
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hm pravloualy Indleated, the Al^S piog^mm rests essantially on a hunian 
aapital theory of lal>6f supply • Wfi fait it usaful therefore^ to darive from that 
theory some hy^^tiieses that oould hm tastad on our data base and thus assess tha 
extent to which the theory helps us to understand the effeate^ or non^ef feats, of 
the program* We also darivad some eontending h^otheses fro® labor market 
segmentation theory and tested thma to see if that theory is any more helpful in 
understanding the impaot of ^e program* 

In this seotion, then# the hvnan oapital hypotheses and the results of our 
tests are presented and disQUSsed before aeoording similar oonsideration to the 
suggestions of segmented labor market theory* 
1 • Human Capital theory 

Human capital theory is best artioulat^ by Gary Beaker in Hmnan Capital 
(1964). ThLs theory is a development of the neo^olassioal oo^ipetition models 
ii^.iah allows for exmioation of and ^licy development for dealing *^ith poverty 
and raoism* As a neo^^olassioal models it vie>^ the eoonomy as tending towards 
equilibrium and sees effort as getting fair rewards. Th±m state of affairs 
develops from toe ohoiGas of individuils a^out %^ere to invest their money # %diOTi 
to hire, where to work, and how to spend their time* fhe deoision that is at the 
heart of hisnan oapital theery is Aether to spend time and resources to obtain 
inoome in the present or, instead, to use thm in obtaining skills and knowledge 
that will inorease futiare inome« 

^us, education, knowledge, and skills are treated as investment> Like 
any other investe^nt, if not misdireoted, such investment in "hmnan oapital" %d.ll 
earn a fair retvirn, since it is asstsned, wployers will pay for the marginal 
increment in hisfian capital an mount equal to the marginal increase in value 
produoed. 
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^he tmrnt. important elaisi of hiuian eapital thaory for the pm-poses of the AYES 
irasaaroh Lm th^t sdueatlon and training inorease earnings and wplo^ant 
possibilities. Mthough soms^ ®*g-f Blaug (1976)^ woidd question the olalm that 
human capital is fesponsible for ino^ne differences (rather than family baokground 
or other prior oauses^ # enplo^ent training programs suoh as AYES are based on 
this assumption* ^e literature on training ^ogrras, i^ile not aonolusive^ 
offers experimental evidence in i^ich randm asaigiuEient to experimental and 
oontrol groups alXom the effects of trainii^ (as an increase in hman capital) to 
be partially isolated from ^ese ^ior variables. In a review of a number of 
experimental (or cmparison group) studies of youth and adult training programs # 
Borus (1980) conoluded that olassroMi^ on-the-*job training^ and %iork*experience 
programs "appear to yield benefits sufficient to justify the programs if the first 
year benefits continue relatively intact for five or more years # ^e evidence of 
the continuation of benefits, however, is not clear" (p« 35 ) * He fo\md that 
participants' gains for the first year were in toe htmdreds of dollars. 

^us# A'fES participants should increase their htsnan capital and^ therefore, 
increase earnings relative to thm control group. In addition^ AifES training 
should give th^ new skills and teach thm proper job behavior* Frm a hmnan 
capital viev^oint the new skills mean toat employers viho hired AYES trainees would 
spend less on training costs than would have been true in the absence of AYES and, 
sijnilarly, that losses due to wasting tijne and resources on new hires «^ose bad 
behavior leads to their firing can be reduced* As a result of these lowered 
training and screening costs, more jobs should be open to AYES exper^entals and 
tiieir un^ployment rate should decrease relative to the control group. 

Human capital toeory also holds tiiat differences in returns to invesWent 
in human capital ^ong occupations^ industries, races, and genders tend to be 
short-lived deviations from an average rate of return- ^e differences are 
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eliminated as produGera shift their investmanta or their hiring to take advantage 
of these differenees in return, ©lua^ if weeien get paid leas than men of equal 
skills^ OTploy^re will inorease their hiding of waen to take advantage of this 
oheap labor for*?e and women will invest less in these partioular skills- ^is^ in 
turn^ %d.ll increase wmen's pay (due to inoreaaed demand and deareased supply) and 
deareaae men's^ suoh that equilibritsa will be restored with each gender getting 
the same return to eduaation. 

Thm evidenoe on variations ©f rates of return to educational investenent 
is mixed » Kalleberg et al* (1981) foimd that men and iraaen get the same 
(poaitive) return to eduoation. Zuoker and Rssenstein (1981) foimd that the 
oontribution of eduoation to earnings ia equal across clusters of industries* 
However, Beck et al* (1980) found that dollar ret\ttns to hman oapital are greater 
for \^itea than nonwhiteSr raen than wOTen^ and workers in core industriea than 
workers in peripheral industriea* McQahey (1982) found a higher rate of return to 
eduaation in the prtoary labor market than in toe seoondary* Finally, Taylor et 
al* (1981) found variations in rates of return to sub-oollege education by smng 
race, and industrial seotor* Thm data collected in the hYBB study oan be used to 
test these hypotheses for high riak youth* 

Neo-claasioal theory, and Becker (1958) in particular, have oonsidered 
the economics of criminal behavior and ita relationship to hyman oapital* In this 
approach, the individual is assumed to make rational choioea about iP*iether to 
invest time and reaouoes in legal or illegal inoGine^producing behavior* ^us, 
higher returns to legal work shoid^d make illegal work less attraotive, and 
income-producing criminal activity should be negatively associated with earnings 
and %d.th the amotmt of time spent in legal work** 

• Block and Heineke (1975), however, used neo-classical logic to show that 
increases in returns to legal (or illegal) activity need not reault in a 
decrease in tte other activity, ghrlioh (1979) reviewed the literature and 
found that it sup^rta the neo-classical theory of erlme* ThOTipaon ^ al* 
(1981, oh. 2) wkre more critical of this approach* 
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HcQahay (1982i86£) assarted thmt ttos spant on arime and ^Im^ 
Ineareera^ad raduee legal work payoffs and opportunities, both by redwing the 
training thmt tmkas plmee In legal viork (i^hleh wuld In^ramaa hwan capital)^ and 
from tha sti^ia of a crtolnal raoord. %ia, thanf Impllas that ^lor arijna (and, 
particularly, l^lor arrasts) should raduaa hisnmi capital and limit available jobs 
and, thus, that prior crime should be assoolatad with loiHiar earnings and lass viQrk 
at a later data« However, HoGahey's C1982) owa results for a sample of male 
arrestees oast dotJbt on this hypothesis. 

For toe AYES sample, himan capital theory leads to the following hypotheses i 
a« ^ere should be a ^sitlve association of hwian capital vari^lea such as 
being a program participant rather than a control and education level or STEP 
score (a measure of reading ability) wi'Ui outccma measures such as weekly earnings 
and percent of time employed* 

b« ^ese fetiurns to histian car^ tal should be equal across race^ and gander* 
c« Crests prior to AYES ? Icipation shoiy.d be negatively associated with 
later earnings and time ^ployed* 

Thm method used to test the h^otheses derived from hman capital theory (and 
used to teat other hyi^theses, below) is ordinary least squares regression 
analysis for continuous dependent variables and logistic regression analysis for 
dichot^Q\is dependent variables* For both types of analysis, categorical 
independent variables (eeg*, site and model) were dunimy coded to allow their use 
in the equations* The discussion of these analyses focuses on the interpretation 

• Although most tests of the theory would cOTpare returns to hisnan capital for 
whites and non^whites, the composition of the ATOS swple does not allow for 
such comparisons, because except in Albuquerue, there were virtually no voltes in 
the sample* ^erefore, we don't report results of tests on race* 
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©£ the rmswltm, and tablas of tiie ralevant statistias are provided. For nmny of 
these analyses ; as well as others prasented throughout this report, statietioal 
signifloanoe may be aohieved as the resiilt of a very mall effect* TOiis problem 



whom S^month follow*up data were available (K>1300) • ^erafore, boto statistieal 
signifiaance and absolute magnitude (effeet sise} are oonsidered in assessing the 
relevance of these effects and tteir support for the theories- (To assist the 
reader in reaching his/her own conclusion's/ the tables contain both regression 
coefficients and significance levels <) 

in each analysis # age at intake^ sex^ total earnings in the year prior to 
intake/ marital status (respondents \Aio %^ere married and living with their spouse 
at the ttae of the S^month follow-up are considered married i all others are 
considered not married) , and site were considered covariates ( control variables) m 
In the tests of human capital theory, highest grade in school cOTplet^ (prior to 
intake) and STEP score are considered pre-^ogram hisaan capital variables i nisnber 
of arrests prior to intake is used to represent prior crime i and treatment 
( e^cperiinental or control) is used to measiire the human capital Impact of the AYES 
program « 

Thm first hiffiian capital hypotoesis to be tested is the effect of the program 
and other human capital variables on CTiployment QUfecOTesi these outcomes were 
getting a job, %^ekly earnings for the most recent job during the folloifr^up 
period/ and percent of the followup period the respondent was mployed. ^e 
analyses presented in section A of this chapter indicated that experijnentals were 
more likely to have been CTiploy^ during the follow-up period than iniere 
controls* (This conclusion ims based on a sijaple cross* tabulation.) To test the 
hvBftan capital hypothesis, a logistic regression was computed on ii^ether the 
sybject had a job dwing the follow-up perlodi the covariates and human capital 



is especially prevalent in thoae analyses c«iputed on the 



entire sample for 
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Logistic 


Regression Analysis 






Dependent. Vmriablei Did 


Sub j eat Have A Job Between Exit and 8- 


Month Follow-up 


Independent Variable 


Beta 


Standard 
Error 


Chi-^ Square 


£ 


D 


Interaapt 


-1,068 


.987 


1.17 


.2793 




Age mt intake 


• 008 


.050 


.03 


.8687 


.000 


Gender (M^l/ W^2) 


- •960 


.160 


3S.82 


<.0001 


.037 


Total Earnings^ Yemr 
Before Intake (All 
S^^jeets) (In a?housands 
of Dollars) 


.080 


.045 


3.21 


.0731 


.003 


Marital ^atus ( Living 
With spousal) 


- ^084 


.255 


0.11 


.7408 


.000 


Sohool Yeare Complated 


.121 


.066 


3.40 


.0652 


.004 


STEP Soora 


.016 


.015 


1.21 


.2707 


.001 


# Arrests # Pre^Intake 


.018 


.045 


0.17 


.6312 


.000 




.951 


.183 


26.93 


<.0001 


.028 


MiMi (Dittntiy) 


.275 


.179 


2.37 


.1238 


.003 


Segment (All Siabjaots 
Baployed During Year 
Before Intake) 


* .113 


.157 


0.60 


.4394 


.001 


Model 1 (Dummy) 


.221 


.194 


1.29 


.2552 


.001 


Model 2 (Dmnmy) 


.404 


• 193 


4*37 


.0366 


.005 


Model 3 (Dumiy) 


.865 


.193 


20. 11 


<.0001 


.021 



Equation Statistiosi 
K « 954 

Equation D^.096 
-2 IiOg Likelihood ^ 1221.96 
^Model K^^IOO.15 df^13 pCK^X.QOOl 
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varlableg were those desGribed ^ove. ^e results of this analysis are presented 
in Table and they provide mixed results with respeat to the hman oapital 

hy^thesis • 

Thm beet predictors of wiplo^nent were gender, site, and program model* 
Halas were more likely Uan females to have been ^ployed during the follow-up 
period. As was indioated by the oross^tabiriations (in T^le 33, above), the 
subjects who lived in Albu^erque, regardless of treatment, were more likely to be 
^ployed than those in the other two sites, ^e measMe of treatanent used in the 
logistic analysis was program model (diroiiy variables) # Thm positive betas for all 
three model variables indiaate that expertaentals were more likely to be employed 
than were oontrolsj however, the effaots were significant only for Models II and 
111.* 

^e effect of program participation on post^program mplo^ent seems to 
support the hijaan capital hypothesis* However, the hy^thesis is challenged by 
the nonsig^if icanca of tw other hmnan capital variables schooling COTipleted 
and STOP score and by the significant effects of two variables site and 
gender " which clearly are not hinnan capital variables • 

Knowing that eKperijnentals were more likely to secure mployment than were 
controls, it is important to determine v^ether the progron and other hisnan capital 
variables affected the quality of that job (as measwed by weekly earnings) or the 
percentage of time the respondents spent ^ployed, h multiple regression analysis 
was computed on weekly earnings for the most recent job using the standard set of 

* ^is more powerful form of analysis alra suggests that the subjects* model 
did have an effect on Me likelihood of employment during t^^ follow-up period. 
As previously Indicated^ no such effect was dlscernable in i^he cross tabular 
analysis, ^e different conclusions reflect the fact that the logistic regression 
was applied to the entlfe eight montii sample (N>1300} and Is a more powerful 
statistical technlq[ue. Statistical significance Is not difficult to achieve id^th 
so large an H# but the si^e of the effect seme quite ^all« ^erefore^ the 
effect of j^ogram model on post-program OTployment may not be very meaningful. 
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vari^les. When all s\^jeets {ineluding those }f^o did not work at all during the 
follow-up period) ara inoluded in the analysis^ all the ^adiotors together 
axplain a total of only 8% of thm variance in vfeekly sarnings (Sea Table 37). The 
bast prediotor of weakly earnings is gender^ %rtiich explains 2*4% of the varianca 
(after oontrolling for aga) . Itoles earn signif ieantly higher wages than females^ 
%^ioh would ba ex^eted^ if f©r no other reason than they are more likely to be 
employad. The only other variolas v^ich ^plain mora tiian a minusoula amount of 
variance are site and treatoent^ each ^plaining approKimataly 1% of the 
varianoe* ^ese effeots are also attributable to the differences in probability 
of having a Job. When only those subjaots who wrked are inoluded in the 
analysis^ also presented in Table 37, 12% of thm variance in earnings is 
explained. Among those who %#orked# gender accounts for 3*3% of the variance in 
earnings; again, males earn signifioantly nwra than fwiales- (The average weekly 
pay for working males (H^385) was $142*91^ as compared to the mean for f^ales 
(H'^ieS) of $122.14.) There ras a weak effect (explaining 1.4% of the variance) 
for marital status, with married AYIS subjects earning more than umiarried 
subjects. ThLm effect for mar-it^.^! status is significant even v^en controlling for 
age and gender. Among working subjects, wages were lowest in Albuquerque i site 
aooouuits for 5.6% of tiie varimnoa. Absent from the list of meaningful effeots on 
earnings are the human capital variables, toce the control variables are in the 
equation, the subjeots ^th relatively mora years in sohool do no better than 
those wito fewer years of education. In addition, being in the AYES program has 
no impact on %*m#Id,y wages of vrorking subjects. 

Similar results ware obtain^ for the other dependent variolas used to test 
this hypotoasis. Hone of the hman capital variables had appreciable effects on 
the percent of the follow-up period s^nt in OTplo^ant# For the sample as a 
whole, toe pradiotors mplain §% of the variance, ndth the best predietors being 
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Ordinary liSmst Sgumreg Analyses of EaonQmia Outcomaa 

Waekly Earnings of_Host Racant iJob 

Subjeets Who Worked All Subjeats 

Indapandanfc Variabla b ^ Beta b £* Beta 

Intereapt 89.55 .0035 - -0*92 ^9738 

Age At Intake 2.26 .1378 .07 2.43 *0S57 .05 

Gendsr (M^l* F^2) -19*95 <#0001 -e17 -29*26 <.0001 -.19 

total tornings# Wrm^ 
Intake Year (All 
Subjaets) ( m ^ousands 

of Dollars) 0*45 .7312 .01 3.24 .0203 .06 

Marital Status (iiiving 

Wito Spouse^l) 21.46 .0033 *12 21.96 .0035 .08 

Sdhool Yean Completed 2*69 *16S5 .06 4.33 .0129 *07 

STEP Score *aS *0S16 .09 1.01 .0111 .08 

# Arrests^ Pra-Intaka 1.SS .3317 *04 -0*8S *53S9 -.02 

Albuquarque (Disnmy) •-2S.70 <.0001 -*24 12.73 *0168 *08 

Mimi (DiEimy) 3.38 .5737 ,03 17*22 .0009 *11 

Weatiftent 
( O^Sxperinental / 

1=Contr©l) -3*36 .4398 -.03 -14.39 .0003 -*10 
E^at^on_ Sjatistias s 

N B44 1335 

Model df 10 10 

Error df 533 1324 

F 7*122 10.94S 

p (F) <*0001 <*0001 

.1179 .0764 

Adjusted .1013 .0694 
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gmndmr, mLtm, and traatmant* The results of the analysis on the working siabsmple 
ijiply that the treattaent effect reflects the greater likelihood of exj^rtasntals 
to find ^plo^mt. Both analyses ara presented in Table 38^ and it oan be seen 
from the table that the effect of treateient disappears in the st&sraple of wrking 
subjeots« For those %^o worked^ 8% of tte varianee is explained, most of it by 
age and marital status. TOe oorrelation between age and percent of time wrking 
(for the s\^sample) was ^.1S| older si^jects tended to spend a higher percentage 
of the follow-up period employed. Even after controlling for age and gender # 
married subjeots tended to spend more of toe period in OTiployment (^plaining 
about 2.4% of the variance). 

Neither the analyses on weekly earnings nor the analyi^es on percent of time 
working supports the hypothesis that hisaan oapital variables shoiild be positively 
associated with ^ployment outoOTes. They suggest, rather, tiiat to the extent 
that we oan explain the variance at all, enplo^ent outcomes are best predicted by 
gender, marital status # age, and site. All of these are considered covariates for 
this analysis, and are not addressed by the theory. 

The second human capital hypothesis was that the returns to human eapital 
should be equal aoross gender* (Although the human eapital variables # with the 
exception of treatment, showed virtually no relationship to ©aplo^ent outoomes, 
it is possible that some segments of the sample %#o\d,d benefit from increases in 
hwnan oapital.) To test this hypothesis, separate regress ton equations were r\m 
for males and females. Regression ooefficients for the human capital variables 
were tested to see whether they were signif ioantly different in the separate 
equations. For example, a z*test was done to test the difference between the 
regression coeffioient obtained for the analysis of males on years of education 
and that obtain^ for females, ^ere %iere no instances in which the regression 
coeffioient for males was significantly diffarent from that for females* Thus, 

Ho 
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TKBIM 38 



Ordinary Least Sguagae Anmlyseg of EgonmlG Outaoaes 

percent of &£it to 8-MDnth TOllQw-Up 
Period Working _ 



Independent Variable 


h 




Beta 


b £* 


Beta 


intercept 


*15*60 


,4291 




-17.03 .1809 


- 


Age At Intake 


3*11 


.0014 


.14 


1,71 *0080 


.08 


Gender F^2) 


- 4.11 


.1953 


-.06 


-10.03 <.0001 


-.14 


Total Earnings, Pre* 
xn^3.Ke Year t axx 
Subjeots) (In ^ouaands 
of Dollars) 


1«64 


.0514 


.08 


2.09 .0010 


.09 


Mav^4-#^al fT^V^Tirt 

With Spousal ) 


IS, 65 


.0012 


,13 


9.65 .0048 


.08 


iohoel Years CCTipletad 


D.93 


.4571 


*03 


1.77 *0252 


.07 


STOP Baorm 


0.34 


.2230 


.06 


0.38 .0345 


.06 


# Arrests, Pre* Intake 


*0*99 


.2950 


-.04 


-0.52 .4074 


-.02 


Albuquerq[ue ( Duimny ) 


5.94 


.1083 


.09 


12.35 <*0001 


.16 


Mimi ( Dismny ) 


9.39 


.0147 


.14 


7*83 ^0009 


.11 


Treatment 
( 0=lKpariiaental , 
1 ^Control) 


*4.S1 


.0755 


-.07 


- 7*07 <-0001 


-.10 


Bguation Statistics s 












K 






577 


1335 




Model df 






10 


10 




Error df 






566 


1324 




F 






4.771 


13.031 





Adjusted r2 



<.0001 
*0T77 
• 0614 



<«0001 
,0896 
.0827 



probability oomputed from t-test on regression equation. 
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^ere is some support for this hypothesis in thm AYES data* Thm hypottiesis of 
equal raturns to hvaan capital is a vary nmrrow onm, howavari it doas not address 
th# substantial diffaranaaa batwaan malas and fsmalas that ara ol^ar from tha 
data. AVSS malas ara mora likaly than fmales to ba Mployad^ and onaa amployed# 
are likaly to aarn higher %tfagas« All that oan ba oonoludad from the tast of this 
hypothasis is that# givan thair unaqual starting points, malas do not appear to 
gat any more from toe AYES ^ogram tiian do famalas. 

The final human capital hypothasis to ba tastM is that arrasts prior to AYES 
intake shoiild be negatively associatad vd.th latar aarnings and tiJtie mployad* 
^ara is no av^idanca frcm tha AYB8 data to snp^rt this hypothasis* After 
oontrolling for aga^ sax, aducation, marital status, and prior earnings, there was 
no relationship batwaan nisobar of arrasts prior to intaka and weakly wagasi nor 
was thare any ralationship ^th percant of tijme viorking* ^is %ms true for both 
the staple as a whole and tha working si^Siunpla, and can ba mmmn from the results 
in Tables 37 and 38. Thm oorrelations of these variables viith nui^ar of arrests 
were also not significantly different from TOroi the highast was r^.06> 
Furthermore, nisnbar of arrests had no effect on tha probability of emplo^aent 
dicing the follow-up period. 

Taken together, the tests of thase hypothesas provide littla support for the 
hman capital model. <^e only meaningfi^ effact of a human oapital variable %ms 
that experiinentals %^re mora likely to get a job during tha follow-up period than 
were oontrols* Furtharmore, vary littla of the variation in employment outoomes 
is explained with all of thm variables (the highast is .12), and most of that 
is axplained by site and gander, neither of %^ioh is considared a human oapital 
variable. Most of the differences in outcmes Mong AYES subjeots are 
unaxplained* Even the largest treatment effeot, the increased probability of 
experimentals to get a job m^s rather weak — S1% of the experimentals worked^ as 
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eomparsd to 41% of t^m aont^rols. 

Farhaps ths h™an empitml model falls to axplain employment ©uteomes because 
it is not an accurate dasoription of the structura of tha labor Mrket* 
Sagmantation theory offers an altarnativa model \i^iah leads to different 
hypotheses about the affaots of the AlfES program on OTplo^ent outages. 

2* Segmented Iiabor Market Theory 

Thm theory of labor market sagmantation has been developed by such institu^ 
tionalist and ^br^ist critics of the ne^classioal approaoh as Doeringar and Flora 
(1971^ 1S74), Berger and Fiore (1981)^ Edrards (1979)# Edrards et al* (1975), 
Gordon {1971^ 1977), Gordon et al. (1982), Harrison {1977, 1979), toterman (1975, 
1977, 1980), and Plore (1973, 1975, 1979)* It is based on an observational ly- 
grotmdad hypothesis and attempts by the above authors to give this hypothesis a 
theoretical basis* ^e hypothesis holds that the labor market is Mvlded into two 
different sagments wito the following oharacterlstlcsi the primary segmant is 
com^sed of jobs with career structiires (either Job^ ladders id. thin a firm or pro** 
fesslonal or craft career patterns external to any given f im) , relatively high 
job security, better pay and working conditions, and procedi^al rationality in 
personnel decisions. Secondary jobs lack career structures, have high labor tt^n^ 
over and little chance of advanc«nent, low pay, ^or working conditions, and 
supervision that is often arbitrary, ^e teundarias between sagments initially 
were thought to be rather rigid, but a number of studies (&idrlsani, 1973 i 
Buchele, 1976| Lowell, 1973| Eosenberg, 197S) have shown there to be more mobility 
between segments tAan was originally thought* Nonetheless, mobility between 
segments is still seen as difficult* In particular, %#orkers in the secondary 
labo£ market tend to be trapped tiiere (and, indeed, secondary wrk w^rience is 
thought to stifraatize and th\^ make it harder for thm to get a prjjaary Job) , and 
small differences In education are thought to have no value in helping wrkers to 
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mmaapm into the primary mu'ket* todrisanl C1973)# for instance # finds that hiHtian 
capital has no marginal topaet on mobility bet^an saeondary and primary segrasnts 
and eonaludas that man^war grams based on htsoan oapital inves'taant are 
Inef feotiva, 

As segmentationists see it^ the primary labor markat operates according to 
the nao^alassi<?al modal. toua# the hypotheses given ^ova for the hwian eapital 
approach should apply within a ^imary labor market st^sample* 

Within tha sacondary sepaent# on tha other hand^ sagmantationlsts sea 
dif faranoas among workars as having llttla or no Impact on their earnings or job 
quality. ^us# thay saa hisnan capital and prior orJjninal involvCTant as 
unassoaiated with labor outcomas (McGaheyf 1S82) • 

In the seoondary labor markets it is hypothasized v*^at many people move 
among amployment, welfare # training progrOTis, mnd criminal activity ( Harrison j 
1979) in an effort to maat their material naads. Nona of these forms of support 
is seen as much of a barriar to moving to anotoer* As a result # sacondary %!?orkers 
engag^ii in mora criminal activity than primary workers, and this should not ba 
affected by participation in training progrMis suoh as AYES. 

Sagmantationist theory would pradiot tha follo^ng for hYEBt 

a. Within tha primary segment, tiia ralationships a^pactad by human oapital 
thaorists should hold; howavar# within tha seoondary savant ^ hisnan capital and 
prior crima should not ba assooiatad ^th labor outomes (such as waakly earnings 
or parcant of time CTployad) . 

b* iiabor outcmes such' as aarnings and tlma mployad shoi^d be mora positiva 
in tha primary segment than in the sacondary. Crljninal activity (as raaasi^ad, for 
aximipla, by arrests) should be higher in tha secondary sagmant. 

a. ^are ara difficulties in classifying workers, rather thm jobs, as 
primary or sacondary. However, it seams raasonabla that all or almost all the 
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inaividualg studiad in this projeet tend to be in the secondary labor market since 
almost mil are minority, ^11 are poor, and mil found it reasonable to apply for 
the AYES progran* Indeed, Harrison (1977) '^iera training programs ms a 
Qonstituent pmrt of the seaondmry labor market. Jn swmmry, then, %ie omn 
formulate the following h^^ the sis on the premise that the Aires sample is a 
seoondary sample. Since/ as discussed above, "hwan oapital has no marginal 
impact on mobility between secondary mnd primary se^ents," hman capital should 
not be associated wi^ the segpment of AYES si^jects* jobs* 

d* Segmentation toeory has not sufficiently oome to terms >d.th the existenee 
of inter* se^ent mobility to develop much theory about it. However ^ the theory 
does argue that raoim and sexi^ are important determinants of %^o gets confined 
to the secondary secant ^ which leads to the hypothesis that being male should be 
associated vd.th getting m primary job,* 

e. About m third of participants' most recent jobs at intake were primary 
jobs, ^is suggests that the Harrison* based approach discussed in (c) might be 
wrong mnd^ thus, that participants might inolude youth %d,th attachments to the 
primary segment as well as to the secondary. If so, then se^^entationists would 
expect such attacl^ents to affect participants' later jobs* This Implies that 
there should be a positive association between segpaent of pre* intake job and 
segment of the most recent j^ during tha period. 

The methods used to test the hypoUeses derived frOT segmention theory were 
the same as those used to test hurau capital theory. It was necessary, howaver, 
to define a vari^le ^ich indicated ^e segment of the res|^ndents' most recent 
job in the post*program period.** Thm categorization was done using the method 
derived by Gordon (1982) which uses occupation and industry of toe jobj 

* Thm AYES sample is virtually all minority, ^us, we cannot test the 
l^yp^tihesis about minority/white differences in job se^ents* 

** ^e most recent job was ohosen for this variable because the great majority 
(66% - 83%, de^nding on site) of Uiose i^p^^^orksd had only onm job. 
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^Is rasi^tad ±n 32» 1% of the %*©rking respondents' most reeent jobs baing 
aXmasified as primary C representing mbout 15% of the sample interviewed eight 
months after exit) # 

Thm first aegmentation hy^thesis to be tested is that within the prtoary, 
but not tte seoondary segments, hman oapital theory should be supported. To test 
this hypothesis # ths regression analyses desMibed above %#ere rim separately for 
those soabjeots whose most reoent job vmrn in '^e primary jiegment and those 
whose most recent job was 8eoondary« ^e regressions on weekly earnings on the 
most reoent job did not support toe hypothesis. As can be seen from toe resialts 
presented in Table 39# the hman eapital vari^les C^ars of sohool oOTpleted, 
STEF^ and being an AYES partioipant) have very little predictive po%*er. For the 
respondents whose most racent jobs were prmary, 1B% of the total varianoe in 
earnings %7as explalnedi hovieverf 5% was attributable to gender and 4% to site. 
Only 1% of the varianoe in earnings was aooounted for by grade in sohool and STEP 
Qomblned, and 2% by program models Thw, eontrary to %^at segmentation theory 
would predict f hinaan oapltal variables %^re not related to earnings in the prtoary 
segment. Nor were they related to earnings In the secondary segment* For those 
respondents whose most reoent job was In the secondary segment # 14% of the 
variance in earnings mm explained* Again # toe hxmmn capital variables aocounted 
for virtually none of the variance^* v^ile s^ explains 3% and site explains 6% of 
the variance in weekly earnings of these subjects, ^e results of the analysis on 
the percent of time that ^ployed subjects %forked provided no support for the 
hypothesis. Kiman capital variables accowted for virtually none of the variance 
in either the primary or the secondary segments Vlhile 17% of the variance In 
percent of time working Ms explained for workers In primary jobs, this ymm 

* Altoough toe regression coefficient for toe Model 1 dij^nmy variable Indicated 
that is was significantly different from zero^ the three dinnay variables together 
account for 2% of the variance # 
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^ABLE 39 



Ra^assion Coefficients of Himan Capital and Prior Arrests by gefflient* 



- - - 


r Earnings 


of Most 


Reoent Job Sinoe 


Exit 








Oubjaota 


^o Worked 










Primal 


Saoonda 






b 


£ 


Bete 


b 


£ 


Beta 


Age 


U67 


.4707 


,06 


2,58 


.1999 


,07 


School Years Completed 


3,53 


.2492 


»09 


1,36 


,5876 


.03 


STEP Soora 


1,51 


,0463 


.17 


0.66 


.2280 


,07 


Albuquerque ( Dimay) 


-17,77 


,0573 


*,19 


-30,94 


.0001 


-.27 


Wami C Dtsamy) 


5,32 


,5766 


.06 


3.22 


.6738 


.03 


Model 1 ( Du^y) 


4,56 


,6335 


.04 


18*71 


.0171 


.13 


Bodel 2 (Diffimy) 


-7,2S 


.4435 


-,07 


-1,10 


,8907 


-,01 


Model 3 (Dwmy) 


11,95 


.1718 


,11 


-5*41 


,4512 


-.04 


# treats # Fra-Intake 


0,32 


,9110 


.01 


1.35 


.4945 


-,04 


K 


180 






364 






.0042 






<.0001 




r2 


.1514 






.1433 




Adjusted 


• 09Q4 






• 1140 





The other variables hava been OTitted from the table ^ but were inoludad in 
the analysis. See Table 38 for the complete list of variables. 



explained by age (3%)^ marital statiis (6%)^ and site (3%), Program model 
accounted for 2% of the variance^ with HQdel l subjeots tending to mrk more than 
those in Models IZ and III and in the control ^oup. Only 6% of the variance in 
percent of the follow-up period spent in OTployment was explain for those in 
secondary jobe^ and none of it was due to hman capital variables {see Table 40 )• 
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ThBlM 40 

Rggggssion Coeffielen'ts of Htgaan Capital and Prior Arrestg by gggntent*^ 

Percent of EKlt to B^Honth FqIIqw-Op pariod Working 

Si^jscts Whe Worked 
primary Secondary 





b 


£ 


Beta 


b 


£ 


Beta 


Age 


4.18 


• 0130 


.19 


2.S9 


.0359 


.12 


School Years Completed 


.B9 


.7907 


.02 


1.10 


.4800 


.04 


STEP Scor# 


.65 


.2378 


.10 


.30 


.3578 


.05 


Albuquer^e ( Dwmy ) 


6. 13 


.3470 


.09 


$•96 


.1890 


.09 


Hiuii (Dwoiy} 


17.02 


.0131 


.25 


6*00 


,2021 


.09 


Mod#l 1 {DmtmY) 


14.73 


.0318 


*17 


6.89 


.1454 


.08 


Model 2 (Diffimiy) 


.85 


.8994 


.01 


4^32 


.3719 


.OS 


Model 3 (DmEmiy) 


6«88 


.2722 


.09 


1.48 


.7365 


• 02 


# Arrests / ^e^lntake 


-.04 


*98S7 


.00 


-1.04 


.3425 


-.05 


H . 


180 






397 




p(P) 


.0009 






.0249 






*1720 






.0571 




Adjusted 


.1126 






.0276 





• Thm other variables have been omitted from the table, but are included in the 
analysis. 

^nius, the first segmentation hypo^esls was not supported by the AYES data. 

Ttim second hypothesis generated b^" segmentation theo:^ was that economic 
outoomes would be better for those ^ .aS stJbjects who obtained jobs in the ^Imary 
segment than for those who had secondary segment jobs. To test this hypothesis # 
an analysis of variance %ms computed on each of the follo\^ng variables £ weekly 
earnings on the mst recent job, total earnings diurlng the follow-up period, 
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peraanb of tiie follow-up period mploysd^ and average nymbar of days worked on a 
job« For msLOh analysis, the se^ent of tha most raeent job \mm the first 
Independent variable, followed by site, model, sex, referral soturce, and their 
Inter aotlons with segment* ^e means on aaoh of the dependent variables for the 
tw^ segments are presented in Table 41. Thm differenoe between segments was 
slgnlfloant for total earnings and peroent of the period mployed, and was in the 
predloted direotlon. In eaoh case, however, segment aaeounts for only 1% of the 
variance- ^ns, this hypothesis reoeives wak support from the wrklng si^sample 
of AYES st^jects* 

TWIM 41 



Mean Values At g^Honth Follow-up For Those Ifeo Worked After Exit, By Se^ent 

(Nunober (X ^ses In Parentheses) 

Host Reoent Job Kelor Statistics On Hypothesis 

To_ S^Month Follow^yp That Segments Are Egual 

Primary B eogndary Statistlo £ 

WeeWLy Earnings $ 137 $ 136 F( 1 ,542)^0 * 15 NS 

(185) (379) 

Total Earnings, Kit To 

8-Month 14,230 $3,S8S F{ 1 ,B0 1 )^5 ,04 .0252 

(167) (35S) 

Peroent of Period Working 57*3% 51,1% F( 1,570 )^4, 47 ,0348 

(185) (407) 

Mean Job Duration 137 Days 121 Days F( 1 ,574)^3 .53 NS 

(185) (411) 



To determina \^ether hmM oapltal variables v^ere related to ^e segment of 
AYES subjeots- Jobs, a loglstia regression analysis was oomput^ %d.th segment of 
the most feoent Job as tiie de^ndant varlabla. It is olear from the results of 
this analysis (in Table 42) that none of tha human oapltal variolas (highest 
grade completed, STEP score, and progrm model) Is significantly related to the 
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Si^jeats With Job) 



Zndep€nd#nt Variable 


Beta 


S,l.** 


2£ 


£ 


D 




3,03 


1*56 


3,78 


,0519 




Jkga h% Intake 


,03 


.08 


,17 


.6324 


.000 


Gender CM^1^I^2) 


-,90 


.24 


13.60 


.0002 


.030 


Total Earnings f Year Before 
{Thoumandm of Dollars) 


,05 


.06 


,52 


,4713 


,001 


Marital Status (Living With 


_ 

" e 


, 




. y o / 1 


. w W S 


^hool Years 


*,13 


,10 


1.69 


,1942 


,004 


BTEB Soore 


-.04 


.02 


2,13 


,1446 


,005 


# teres ts, Pre-Intake 


,04 


,08 


.22 


.6376 


,001 


Albuquerque ( D^my) 


,39 


,28 


1,92 


.1658 


,004 


Miwi (DiSDmy) 


.06 


,30 


,04 


.8496 


.000 


Hpdal I ( Dismiy) 


-.27 


.30 


,84 


,3605 


,002 


Model 2 (Dummy) 


-,24 


,29 


.67 


,4132 


,002 


MDdal 3 (Dmsny) 


.19 


• 23 


•48 


.4882 


.001 


Segment Of Most teoent 
Job Prior To Intake 
(Si^jeots Who Worked 
During Year Before Intake) 


,01 


.22 


,00 


,9599 


.000 



Eguation Statistigsi 

Msan Value of Dependent Variable .678 

M 4S7 

-2 tog Ukelihood 539,19 

Chi-Squar a 34.91 

Degrees of needm 13 

p ,0009 

D •073 



* 0ordon Segment is ooded 0»Prijiary# I^Seoondary 
** i«E,«Standard error of Beta 
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segment of %hm mos't facen'b job* ThuB^ t^m results support the hy^otliesie that 
hummn capital is unrelated to Job segment* (It should hm noted, howevaf# that 
sinoe this h^^thesis %ms stated as the null, 'toere may be alternative 
explanations for this finding, more olosely relate to methodolo^ than to the 
reality of thm labor market*) 

^e F.ame analysis was used to test the hypothesis that males %iould be more 
likely to get primary jobs than wotild female AYES st^jeots* ^e only signifioant 
prediotor in the equation was gender i however, the resiiLts %^re in the direotion 
opposite to that predioted* toong the AlfES si^jeots ^o wrked during the 
follow-up period, females %i?ere signif ioantly more likely to have prtoary jobs than 
were males* ^is result can probably be attributed to the likelihood of those 
females who %iorked having olerioal jobs, which are considered ^imary* ^e 
classification of clerical mrkers as primary may be a wealmess of Gordon' m 
classifieaton schme* 

Finally, segmentation theory predicts a positive relationship between the 
se^ent of the job held just prior to AYES intake and the most recent job during 
the follow-up period* To test ^is hypothesis, segment of the most recent job 
prior to intake was included in the logistic regression analysis (presents in 
Table 42) * ^is analysis indicated that there ras no relationship between these 
tiro variables* Of the 1576 AYES subjects who %#orked in the year prior to intake, 
34% held primary segment jobs, and of the 626 who worked si^sequent to exit, 32% 
had primary jobs* The analysis suggests considerable movenent between segments i a 
pmitmon \iho had a ^imary job prior to AYEB was no more nor less likely than one 
who held a secondary job to have a primary job during the follow-up ^riod** 

* B\3m to constraints of data analysis, only tiie 457 st^jects who i#ere emplo^d 
during both periods could be included in the logistia analysis* ^erefore, thm 
resists of the analysis should be interpreted cautiously and may not apply to the 
entire sampl#« 
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Thm rasults of tiim ^asta of thm five se^entation hypo^^sas^ on 'bhe \4hola, 
did Tiot gupport the thuery. Sa^antation theory aorreetly pradioted that paople 
in prijQary jobs workad a highar pro^rtion of tha tlma than peopla in saeondary 
jobs and v^s also oorreot in pradieting that hiiman oapital is not associatad with 
sagmant for AYES si^jaets« Howavar^ it inoorraotly pradleted that aoonmia 
outoomas vjould be related to human eapital in tha primary savant but not in the 
secondary I that earnings would ba highar in tha ^i^ary ^an tha secondary 
segmanti and toat segment of the most recent intake job %fo\rid ba positively 
associatad with sapnant of tha most racant job dwing the follow-up period* it 
also predicted that men would be more likely to be In the primary segment than 
mmmn ^— the reverse of %^at provad to be the case* Finally, a highar proportion 
of AYES subjects had primary jobs than sagmantation thao^ %0ould mmmx to ijnply* 

%esa findings posa a serious ohallenga to the value of either htsnan capital 
or segmentation theory as an explanation of the labor market facing Imp verished, 
high-risk youth. Simply put# toe equations explain very little of the variation 
in the dependent variables. If consider the aquations presented in the tables # 
i*e see no cases in v^ioh tmadjusted is greater than 0.17# or in %^ich the model 
D in the logistic regressions (which is similar to as a measure of how much 
variation is explained by the total equation) is as high as 0.10. ^is means that 
the great b\^k of the difference in outccmes mong individuals is unexplained by 
the models. Furthemoref much of ^at is ^plained by toese aquations is 
explained by the control variables " partictU.arly by the site dummies — rather 
than by hwnan capital or segment* As one example # ^able 37 presents an equation 
in %diich 7*64% of the variance in weekly earnings (for all si^jeots) is 
explained. If wa consider the himiw capital variables — school years 
(significant %d,th ^•0129), STEP (p^«0111), and Tteatoient (^.0003) — %*e find 
that together they explain only ^out 2 percent of the total variance in earnings. 
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EVOT in tha^ aase off the lOQlt imj^rtant s^^onOTie finding of the study — that 
astpsrlmantals mm^^m more likely to hava a job m'^fc mmm tijna in the ^at*exit p#riod 
thin ar# eont^^^ls telativ#ly little of thB variation is ^plained. Slightly 
mmt onm half «»f the exparimaiitiLs work^ dur^^ng this pariod, but » did 
t%tfo*fifth0 of teJia controls* ius# tta mtJ^ttVi^ariate logistio equation presented in 
^abli 36 aKplfti_3fiad only 10% otihm likalihosd (^.096)^ mnd tha sita dimmias and 
g^nto; not htaratan capital^ ^ri Uia main ^pl^anatory variables* ^is indicates 
that, onoa ag^i 31 # the thaory ixplained little of tha variation in finding Jobs* 
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CI^TER VI £ CRlHlNaL JUSTICE SYSTEM OOTGQMSS 

Onm ©f iAe goals of the AYES prejeat was to riduee stabsequant Imr^olv^ent 
^th the ertoinal and jwenile juatice aystOT. ^is refluGtian %ms ^crpeeted to be 
the result, in part, of increased mployment of program partiaipants* Since as 
disou^aed in aapter V, the ef feetM of AYSS on poat-progrm ^plo^eart i^^re 
weak, we muld not expect thm program to have had a strong effect on jogt^j^ograni 
arrests p Nonetheleaa, that ef feat is exmined in this chapter. 

Another reason to expect program effects on Qtimm (independent »^ 
mployment) , is derived frOT the econoraic model of arime. tooording *o this 
model, individuala divide tiieir time between legal md illegal aotivi^^iea so as to 
maximize their gains (Thompson et al*, liBI). ^us^ tJjae spent in tli« AYES 
program might be thQught of as decreasing the mount of time arailabL^ for illegal 
aotivitiea. Ttits concept leada to two predictionii (1) experlmentaL^ shoiid have 
fewer "in-^ogram** arrests tiian controla and (2) laong ex^rimentals*^ time apent 
in the program ahould be negatively correlated ^th in-program arreafc^- The 
reaulta of analyses to test toe first of tiiese hypotheses are Usouss^d below and 
resists of the aecond are diaouased in Qiapter VI li 

Finally, other research has suggeated that tha imoimt of time ap^nt at 
legitimate employment, iMhatever the source of that imployment. Is reL^t^ to 
reduoed levels of arreatsp Th±m ohapter examinai thit hypothesis by ^^cmbining the 
experimental and control samples and testing for a ralationship betiij&^n 
post'program arreats and the amomt of ^at^^ograra mployment* 

^e preaentation of analyses in this chaptar follo%is the mmm afc^wture as 
that in Chapter V. Section A focuses on dif ferancss between experim^ntals and 
controls on arreats and conviationa aiAsequent to AYES intake- aecti.«i B ia 
concerned id.th differences among the three progrffla nodels on sueh variables. The 
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analyses presented in Section C go beyond the experijnental design. Possible 
covariates^ suoh as aga^ gender^ race/ prior arlmlnal history, and referrml 
source, are included in the analysis to determine ^etheir they predict si^^sequent 
cri^nal justice systCTi involVCTent^ and to determine Aether the program is 
effective for any of these siibgroups of AYES participants- In addition, ttis 
section contains the resists of the analyses on mplo^ent and crime 
relationships I emplo^nent variables such as peroent of follow-up period ^ployed 
and weekly earnings on the most recent job were include in the analyses to 
determine their relationships to arrests during the follow-up period* 

^e data in all of the ^ove^mentioned analyses %iere cmputed 
using information collected from official criminal and Juvenile ji^tlce systm 
records. As discussed in Chapter III, we initially hoped to use self ^report data 
on criminal activity, but these proved to be wreli^le** The data collection 
proeedt^es for the official record data are describe in dhapter III* Analyses 
reported in this chapter focus on -post- intake** arrests and convictions j these 
variables viere computed from information about the 14 mon^s si^seguent to 
intake. A ^riod of 14 months \mm used to provide a imiform length of follow-up 
for all st^pects, and to coincide witii the six months of program participation and 
eight months of follow--up* 

A. AYES Program Effects! Differences Between EKperimentals and Controls 
The total nisQber of arrests in the fowteen months subsequent to AYES intake 
was counted for each AYES research subject. (Similar variables mre oonstructed 
for the ■in-progrTO* and "post*-j^ogr™" portions of this period# as described 
below*} analysis of variance was computed on total tim^mr of arrests 

* The AYES experience witt self-reported illegal activities is not unique* 
Similar problma were reported in the evaluation of '^e Supported Work projects 
(Mynard, 1980) and in the evaluation of the Court Bnployment Project diversion 
program (Baker and Sadd, 1979)* 
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subseqaen-b to Intake to deteTmlne i^e'ther there was a j^ogri^ affect on arrests • 
^e results of this analysis provided no indication that tHm ^aif^S progrm had an 
effect on th^ n™ber of tiiies an individuil wle arrested gah^^squent to intake, 
TOe mew nmber of ^st** intake arrests for eKperimentals i» ^^3.1 sites mma •42 and 
the mean for controls tos *46* TOiese ara not Bignifictotly 4jCf f erenti nor wete 
there significant differences between ttcpitimentals and aont^^sls in any of the 
sites « ttere were significant differenges in arrest rate^ ^^^ng the three sites 
paralleling the resets on pre^intake arrasts. Uami Al^S ^ri^^jects had the 
highest mean ntsnber of arrests <.5B}# followed by New Yofk (#^^2)^ and Albuquerc^^ 
(.29}. ^e distribution of nmber of arrests by site is ^f^#^^nted in T^le 43* 



TABLE 43 

Kwober^f post^ Intake Arrest^^g_ jAgj 





Jllbuquer^ie 


Miami 


^^v^i^ York 


0 


78 • 6% 


70 « 6% 




1 


15^2 


IS. 2 


1 S4.a 


2 


4.9 


6.7 


7.3 


3 


1*0 


4.2 


1.9 


4 


0.3 


1.6 


0.7 


5+ 




1*7 


0.8 


m 


(611) 


(759) 


( :S30) 



^ypioally in prograca evaluations # txperijaentals and aoj^t^TOls are coinpared afi 
nisfdber of in^progr^ arreets and on nmbir of poat^progr^ a^ri^asts. Such 
caparisons are probl^atiQ for the AYES resaarchi each patvi oipant In AYES was 



♦ F(2,21S5)^16*32| p<.0001 
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©ntitW to a of six months of program seEvices. Hoover, many 

participants either d^^opp^d out# left the program for a jobr m reealved 
disetiUnary tatminat^a^ons prior to eompleting thm progrTO. As a result/ tha 
i^tk^p^Qpm parlod fo^ ©xpariaentals ranges in langth frcm one day to 26 ^^K^i 
Foy ^ntrols^ i«ho r^^^slvad no ATOS wogr™ aarvioas^ tha in-^ogram par led v%i 
€af iftad as six months from the researeh Intake data, ^arefora, tha average 
ln-*proffiro period fo^ axparijiantala Is sijbstantlally shorter than that for 
eoiit«ls* ThtB tmn^mm^m interpretation of dlfferanoas between eKparimantal^ 
mOTL^clB on arrest ra^^as diffleult* Similarly ^ the length of the post^pragf^ 
period for oontrols i^^m a uniforo eight months/ %^ila for eKparlmantals/ It vwias 
from fourteen months for those dropped out after the first day) to eight 

montHi for those who ^^^apleted the program. 

laspita the pr<^p^M.mms disoussed above # variables daserlbing the nuit^er 
In^ptcpisi arrests the nmber of post* program arrests were oreated for all 

hnB jisiarch su^j^^^^s* ^a more meaningful analyses on these variables w(^r% 
limitd to exparimene^mls and are dasorlbed below in Seation as ',^11 as 1a 
ehmpt€fVlI* In %d4i^^ion, oross-^tebulations *d»th treatment ware oomputa^ on iich 
©f thaii variablaai site, ^oause the nmber of arrests d\tt-ing these 

relatlvily short perlc^^ds tended to be ^lite small, the variables were reea^a4 to 
tn^ioate whether or rit^t the subjeot was arrested during the period, 

5he analyseg ind^^eated no signif ioant relationship between traaicment mn4 the 
llkalihood of arrest Sitting the in^program ^riod for Albuquerque s^dsjeetii 1 11 of 
th^ ^perlmental# 11% of -^e oontrols were arrested during this pariodi M 

diS0Ugeai in aiapt#^ ttll and indioatad above/ the arrest rata in Albuquar^w m 
Xo\m^ to that in ^l^shar of the other two sites* ThMBg it appears that tha 
likelihood of arr^st^ for the Albuquarque sample tend^ to be low, regardl^ga Of 
Aires jartiaipatiori, ^Cn Maml Md New York/ however/ there were signifieant 
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diffirtnM^^ betweM ttim ^.^^^mtm^3^ and aentrol groups on likelihood ©?; arrest 
telng th# An-program payto^^ h fmd.m±^ 9% of the exparlmentals and 16% of the 
controls ^^m^^m arrastedl dyririgthii ^^riod*f in New York, 7% of the mxperijnentals 
and 13% of -^ha oontrols arrested during the in-progrm period.** TOese 

results coi^&^d hm inta^pfefc^^J aMU^^^rt for the h^potoeais of the eoonOTio model, 
that progr^^» partiaipatioA fi^imB tiaa avmil^la to engage in crime. On -the 

other hand, it is also p^Psibli Uia^^ tills is a function of the differing lengths 
ef the in-^p^^^ograiB parioda f weaa. n wber of hours of progrTO partioipation in 
Miimi was 4^ 17, ii^ioh is ^o\jj^^ tgi^ivalent to 14 weeks* We aan infer froca this 
thit, on %l:^mm avarage, th^ ^p^pqrmam pariod of 26 waaks for oontrols was almost 
twlae tha L*^ngth of tiia ^ir^^%0 In^^ jcogram ^riod for TOperJjaantals. Similarly 
thi msan nu^nbar of hovueB ^jograttL ^artioipation in New York \mm 456, v^iah 
tranilateg —to about IS fhi^« data sup^rt tha interpratation that tha 

treatoant ©zrffeat may be % jUi^cfeion «f tha variable lengths of tha in^program 
period. lU^^tiiarmore, In KXpy^qmi^qa^m \^ara there raa no diffaranoa betmen 
in*progrM ^^mrrast ratas %3^|)lr^«ntals and controls, the average length of 

progr^ par— tioipation, ByZ P^tfi oJr approxtoately 19 waaks, imm closest in size to 
thi 26 wa^k in-program p%f4^ <^«ntrols- 

Thm po^^t-progr4m art^^^ data m^mo offer some support for this interpratation i 
thara was significant di^ti^Mft batwaan axparijnentals and controls on 

likalihood <sof post-^ogr^ ^fiat i^ any of thm sites. See Table 44 for arrast 
fates. In ^mXX three sit%#^ y^mm^ ^ ex^rimentals show^ a slightly greater 
likilihood «^f arrest in ^ife-j^«^gram period than did controls. 

m a^d^3.tion to tha o^^0^tabul«.tions by sita, correlations batwaan treatanent 
and tha thr^iea arrest vart^bl^%i aomputad for the cabined smple. While a 

♦ P^©*2«| df^lf p< •01 
♦* x^^?*5Sl df^li p<»Ol 
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Site 



Mew York 



16% 
(295) 



25% 
(376) 



22% 
(411) 



Control 
(total K) 



13% 
(323) 



21% 
(393) 



19% 
(421) 



aignif leant correlation, r^.08, ^^mm obtalnad batween tremtrndnt and ntn^ar of 
in^program arrests # th# stmtistieml signlfieanoe may be attributed to sampla sisa 
(11^2219) I alearly, this relationship is sxtrOTaly %?eak. For the relationship 
between traatoant and nisi^er of post^program mrrasts, tta aorralation ymm 3e^^*02# 
i^ioh was not significantly diffarant frem raro* Similarly, the correlation 
between treatmant and total nwiber of arrests st^sequent to IntaHa %ms r^'-.02 
(also not significantly different fram mmTO) * Neither the oroas^ tabulations nor 
the mora powerful oorrelational analysis provided support for a program effaot on 
number of arrests, either during program partloipation or post^program* Thm 
possibility of program effects on si^groups of AYES participants is discussed 
below* 

Despite the lack of treatoant effect on arrest rates, an analysis of 
variance was computed on the ntsnber of ^st^^intake convictions. Since only 515 
m^nbers of the sample had been arrested during the post^ intake period, and even 
fe%«er convicted, the period was not divided Into in*-program and post-prograni for 
tha analy^l of conviction data, ^a analysis ravaalad a significant site 
effect,^ but no significant differenoa batwean axperlmentals and controls, and no 
interaction affect « toong tiia arrested subjects. New York had the highest mean 



F(2^490)^ 6*76| p<p001 
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nmbsr of aonviGtions (1.14)| this significantly higher than thm mean nun^er 

of eonTictiQns in MJbuquerque (0.86) or in f^ami C0«81}* Thm sits diffMsnee 
parallels that fowid in the analysis on ntBiuber of eonvietions prior to AYBS 
intake / and is probably the result of different mdj udictatosy proaesses in the 
three jurisdictions* Thm laek of a program effeot on eonviotions is not 
surprising given the laek of program effeot on arrests. 

In addition to aol letting data on arrest and oonviotion rates s\& sequent to 
intake f detailed data were colleoted on up to five arrests dicing this period. 
Sinoe so few AYES si^jeets mre arrested at all during the period^ analysis was 
confined to the eharaoteristios of their firat post-*intake arrest, ^e analyses 
were oomputed on the arrested suhsample only, and dependent variables included i 
severity of arrest charge, type of crime, disposition, conviction charge severity, 
and t^e of oonviction oharge. ]^oh of these variables was oross'- tabulated \d.th 
treatment # separately for each site. 0£ a total of 21 cross^ tabulations, there 
were only tw signifiGant relationships vd.th treatment, one of these in New York 
and the other in F^ami. 

lliere v^s no relationship of treataient with severity or type of arrest charge 
or likelihood of conviction i however, if convicted, Mi^ni controls were more 

likely than experimentals to have been convicted on felony charges (x2s3.7S5i 
p<#057 phi^.23)« However, because controls were no more likely than e^cperimentals 
to have been convicted, tiie above analysis involved only tile 41 convicted controls 
and the 31 convicted experijniientals, not quite 10% of the Miami AYES smaple. 
Therefore, this effect can not be considered a very powerful program effect. 

As described iji Aapter ZZX# one of the "type of crime" variables categorimd 
charges as either income^ j^oducing or non^inome j^oducing. In New York, 
Qonvicted controls (63%) were more likely than convicted eKperimentals (43%) to 
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hava baan found gi^lty of ±neOTa^produe±ng erlmes (x2^3,82i ^*05| phi^*20) ■ As 
was thm ease in Miami # Naw York controls were no mora likaly thmn ^parijnantals to 
hmv# baan eonvletad^ so it would ba diffioult to olmim ttis as a relimbla 
indicator of program affaot* 

Con aider ing all toa analyses involving traataant# toara ara no indiaations 
that the AYES progrmi reduoed the n«ibar (or quality) o£ arrasts or eonviotiona- 
This was true for all three sites. In Seotion the ^ssibility of the threa 
program modals having diffarantial ijapaots is escplorad* 

B« The Threa ProgrMi Modals 

taalyaas similar to those describe in saotion A wara oomputad to detamine 
model effects^ si^stituting program model for treatment. An analysis of varianoa 
on number of post-intaka arrasts was Gomputed, witii the n^dal vas^iafele including 
tha oontrol group as a fourth model, ms indioatad in Saction A^ thara were 

aignifioant diffarenoas among the sites in the mean ntxnber of arrases, ^ara ^s 
a significant effect for model CF(3^2174)=B.70i^.0008)i and the reaultB of tha 
mi^tipla oomparison test on the means indioated that f^del 1 participants had a 
signif ioantly higher maan nwiber of arrasts than did Modal II or III participants 
or mambars of tha control group. Fi^tharmoref as can ba seen frm t.he data in 
Table 45, this holds true across sites. 

As discussed in Chapter III, this model affect vmrn also present in the 
analysis of nunber of arrasts prior to intake « In fact/ it appaars that the 
progrvn was equally Ineff active across models i that is, those subjects who had 
relatively high arrest rates prior to intake continued to have ralativaly high 
arrest rates si^seguent to entering in Alf^S* ^is contantion is f ur^thar supportad 
by tha data prasented in Section C of ^is chapter once tha ijapor'tant 
predictors of post^^intake arrest are enters into a regression analysis, the model 
effect disappears* 
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TABM 45 

Mean Nua^ar of pQgt* Intake Arrases 







Sita 






Albuquarq[ue 


HLamL 


New York 


Modal I 


Q.4B 


0*73 


0.53 


m 


(89) 


(127) 


(139) 


HDdal II 


0.31 


0.25 


0.39 


(N) 


(100) 


(112) 


(139) 


Model III 


0«23 


0.53 


0.25 


(N) 


(101) 


(136) 


(133) 


Control 


0»26 


0«63 


0.45 


(N) 


(321) 


(383) 


(419) 



For aross^tmb^^ations of siodal with In^p^ogram arrasts mnd post^program 

mrrastS/ tha control group m^obars wera aldjoinatad. ^era was no relationship in 
any of tha sites batwaan program modal and tha likalihood of being arrastad \^ila 
in the program, ^ara wara, howavar, signifioant modal affaots in all three sites 
on post'program arraata. As pan be seen from the data prasentad in Table 46^ tha 
nature of the affeot differs slightly by sita. Howavarf as will ba saan in 
Seotion c# tha modal effeat does not r^ain %^en other oovariates are inoluded in 
the analysis. 

TABIiE 46 
Peroent Arrested Post^Progrm 

Site 



Albu^arqua» Ml^^** New York *** 

Model I 21% 32% 28% 

(•total N) (91) (127) (139) 

Itodal II 19% 12% 22% 

(Total H) (103) (113) (139) 

Modal III 9% 29% 16% 

(tetal H) (101) (136) (133) 



• K^sS.18 •* K^^14.16 *** x2^S.99 
df»a df«2 dM 
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The nu^er of pos^^ Intake eonvlctlone wms also analyzed for modal differ- 
enoes* As mm dlsoussad ±n Saetlon there were slgnifioant diffarenaeg among 
tAe sites on nisnber of conviotlons* Thmrm were^ however^ no signlf leant dlffer-- 
anpes saong the models, nor was there an Interaction batMen site and model* 
^us^ although Model 1 partioipants tended to be arrested TOra f recently than the 
other AYES researoh subjects, they were no more likely than the other st^Jeots to 
be oonvioted on Uiose arrests. 

Although oross^tabulatlons %#ere rm on the detailed data on the first arrest 
subse^ent to AVIS intake, there were no significant model effects. It appears 
that the program model in ^ich AYEB subjaot partioipatM \mm imr elated to the 
type or severity of arrest charges, the disposition of the oasa, or Uie type or 
severity of oonviotion charges . 

From the data presented in Motions A and B of this ohapter* it is clear 
that, taken as a whole, neither participation iji Aires nor the specific modal in 
which one participated is related to post^ intake criminal justice Involvwenta 
^erefore, the analyses presented in section C were cOTputed to explore other pre* 
dictors of post^intake criminal justice involv^ent and to determine %^ether there 
mre s\:^groups who benefitted from the AYES program. 

Cm Beyogg the gKpar imental Da si ffli 
1 . Fradictors of Arrest 

Criminological lltaratwe suggests a nuRLber of predictors of crime « 
Since si^jects were rand^aly asslgnad to treatment group < axperimantal/control) , 
we would eK^et tiie groups to be similarly ^stributed with respect to age, 
gender, race, arrests prior to intake, and referral source. Such distribution, 
however^ does not eliminate the possibility of differential program effects for 
males and females or older and younger participants. In addition, some of the 
model affects could be explained by self ^selection factors during the guided 
choice phase of intake* 
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A series of multiple ragrasslQn analyses wsre compu'bsd to del^ermlne thm 
affects of prior arrasts, dCTOgraphia variables # mnd referral aoufca on arrests 
s^seqpient to intake « ^ese analyses viera also used to determine %^ethar^ aftar 
oontrolling for the afeove^mantioned variables ^ there i^s any evidenoe of treatment 
ef facts. In addition^ m analysis of varianoe design yams used to test for 
Interaotion affaots with treatitLent# whioh %*©uld indisata differential effeots of 
AYES across sisbgroups* 

Inspection of the simple correlations in T^le 47 reveals that the bast 
predictor of number of post^intaka arrest is nw^er of arrests prior to AYES 
intake. A regression analysis on n\aabar of post^intake arrests with gender * aga, 
referral source, number of ^ior arrests, site, and treatoant as predictors 
resulted in R^^«19« The results of the regression analysis are presented in Table 
48- While there were significant effects for all mediators except treatment, 
only gender, referral somca, and priors accounted for a meaningful percentage of 
variance. Thm best predictor ^s niambar of prior arrests i even after controlling 
for gender, age, and referral sou-ce, nuo^er of prior arrests accounted for 
approKimataly 8% of the variance on ntsnbar of post* intake arrests. (Bender 
accounts for 7% of the variance in nm^er of post-'intaka arrests. As wovU^d be 
expected, males were arrested significantly more f recently (mean^.62} than %fare 
f^oales (mean ^«03) An additional 2% of the variance was accowted for by 
referral source. It shoi^d be noted, homver, teat referral sowca entered the 
analysis before nun^er of prior arrests i had the order of entry been reversed, 
referral sowce %^t^d not have accounted for wen as mwh as 2% of the variance in 
post-intake arrests* (Because we ware interested in the effect of referral source 
on arrests, m chose to enter it before priors in teis analysis.) In other 



F(1,215S}^167.S9| p<«0001 
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CQrrelatiQnpQf _Prediatore Wi^ Pepandenfe Variablas* 
Predictors Arregts Arrests Arrests Gonvletians 



Prs^Int. 


Arraat 


«38 


.34 


.25 


.15 




(N) 


(2172) 


(2174) 


(2174) 


( 496) 


Pre^Int* 


Conviet 


.31 


«26 


• 23 


*17 




<H) 


(2149) 


(21S1) 


(2151) 


( 489) 


Gander 




-*27 


-.11 


-.20 


-.09 




(N) 


(2199) 


(2218) 


(2218) 


( 515) 


Age 




-.10 


-*08 


-*06 


-*04* 




CN) 


(2196) 


(2215) 


(2215) 


( 515) 


Referral 




.23 


«16 


.16 


.07* 




CM) 


(2200) 


(2219) 


(2219) 


( BIB) 


Progrmi 1 


Soura 


*,23 


-.05* 


-.22 


-.06* 




(H) 


( 1060) 


( 1066) 


(1066) 


( 250) 


TremWant 


.03* 


«08 


-.02* 


.06* 




<N) 


(2200) 


(2219) 


(2219) 


( 515) 


* All 


aorrelations 


are signif leant at the .05 


level or better 


\mlmmm : 



with an asterisk ( * ) 
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Regraseion Analysis on Nm]^gy_ of Pogt^'intake Agrestg 





B 


£ 


Beta 


Inter eept 




.0001 




Gender 


-,32 


.0001 


-.16 


Age 


*.03 


• 02 


-.05 


Beferral Bowam 


• 13 


.003 


• 07 


Kwber of Friora 


.20 


• 0001 


• 30 


Albuquerque 








Si'be DmmLy 


• .01 


KS 


-•01 


Miami Site 










• IS 


.0001 


.09 


Treatment 


.04 


KS 


.02 




N^2166 







1^71 .sea I p<.oooi 
H^s.ia 

AdJUBtea R^,19 



analyses on post^ intake arrests , a omparieon between regressions inoluding both 
referral soiirce and nisTiber of priors and regressions inaluding nui^er of priors 
alone revealed no difference in the total R^. Nonetheless^ if nuniber of priors is 
not controlled, there are signifioant differenoes between oriminal justice 
referrals and non*oriminal justioe referrals in all three sites i the mean nt»:^er 
of arrests for oriminal justice referrals ^s .68 # as compared to a mean of ^24 
for non-»crijninal justice referrals. Age m^d be expected to be related to nmber 
of arrastai it waa# although the relationship was very %ieak Cr^».10}^ ^e 
relationship was in the escpeoted direction i i.e.# younger Al^S research subjects 
were arrested more f recently ^an older st^jects. It is likely that the 
restricted age range (16^21 at intake) served to depress the correlation. 

In addition, an analysis of variance was computed on number of in-program 
arrests I the results of this analysis mre very similar to those found for 
post- intake arrests. 1!here were significant effects for age# gender f referral 
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mo}3^Qm, mnd model. While ^he age effeet quite weak, the trend vmm linear, and 
the results of the multiple oomparlson tests IndlQated 16^18 year olds had 
aignif icantly more ln**progr^ arrests than did 19^21 year olds- ^e analyais of 
varlanoe results are presented In Table 49, and the means by age, gender, referral 
SQuroe, and model are presented In Table 50^ ^e analysis revealed no significant 
Interactions age, inoliiding the interaction of age by model* %ere was no 

evidence of differential program benefit by ages ^e model effect was qi^^te weak, 
and disappeared In a regression analysis idiich include niimber of prlcrs as a 
predictor « 



TABLE 49 

Analysis Qf Variance On NtBt^er of Zn^Program Arrestj 



Somce 

Age (A) 
Site (B) 
Gender (C) 
Rsferral (D) 
Model (E) 
^cB 
AXC 

akd 
Axe 
Error 



df 

5 
2 
1 
1 

3 
10 
5 

S 
1S 
2174 



4^13 
1*93 
76,12 
2S,33 
S«34 
<1 
1.49 
1.14 
<1 



*001 
NS 
pQOOl 
.0001 

,002 

m 
m 

m 



Similar analyses were riui on nmber of po^t^program arrests # wLth similar 
results, ^ere were significant effects for age^ slte^ gender^ and referral 
sowrce, as well as an age by referral source interaction , ^e site effect \mB 
similar to that for the total nwibsr of arrests since Intake i MLmmL had the 
Mlghast maan {,44)# followad by New York (•31) and Albuguergue (,21). Hales had 
significantly mora arrests than famalesi their maans wsra *4B and *09f 
respeatively. While the age and referral soiree effects mre siAllar to those 
dlsoussad i^ove, ^e interaction tetween ^em shads mora light on tha aatual 
relationship, Ilia maan nmbar of arrests by aga and rafarral sourca are presented 
in ^abla 51 and tiie analysis of variance is In ^able 52. 
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TRMIM SO 

Means ror NuaOber Of xn^ProgrM Argegtg 
AGE AT lOT^E 

IS 17 18 19 20 21 

mmn .22 •I? ,16 .15 .09 .07 

N 262 434 493 439 359 223 



GENDER 

Mean .21 .03 

H 1473 737 

REFETOM. SOURCE 

Critainal Justica Othy 

Mian «23 .08 

H 1012 1198 



MODEL 

1 II 111 ContrQl 

Haan «14 .08 .10 .18 

H 356 3i5 368 1131 
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fABIiB 51 





Haan Kuoibef ©f Post— Progr^ Ax'rasts 








16 


17 




19 


20 


MX 


Criminal Justice 


.56 


*53 


.53 


.58 


.22 


.33 


N 


1S1 


233 


216 


163 


149 


95 


Oth#r 


.31 


p14 


.16 


»18 


.23 


.28 


K 


111 


201 


277 


271 


210 


128 


Thm data In Tabla 


5 1 Indieata 


teat thara 


war a 


substantial 


cUf faranaas 


by 



f#farral sowea on nis^sir of ^at-progrm arrests for tha youngar roasbars of tha 
sampla. Howavart for tiia 20 and 21 yaar olds, rafarral soufca did not pradiat 
nwbar of arrasts. TOasa rasiJ^ts ara oonsistant with othar avidanoa that oriminal 
aotivity tands to daoraase with agai by age 20, tha orijttinal justiGe referrals 
ware being arrastad at the sama rata as tha non-orijtiinal justice refarrals* (Nota 
that "aga" is aga at intaka, tiierafora, soma of tha "^ao and 21 yaar olds" eould be 
as old as 23 by tha end of the follow-up pariod.) ^a rasults In Tabla S2# 
however, indioata no effeat for modal « Hagrassion analyses on experimentala 
suggest that the introduotion of priors as a predictor aocoimts for most of tha 
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Analysis Of Varianca On Mm^ar of Fost^Progrya Aryests 



Souroa 


df 


F 


£ 


Age (A) 


5 


2.40 


«P5 


Site (B) 


2 


12.69 


«0001 


tender (c) 


1 


93.02 


.0001 


Hafarral (D) 


1 


21«14 


.0001 


Model (E) 


3 


1«30 


na 


A3^ 


10 


1,43 


m 


AxC 


5 


<1 


KS 


taD 


5 


3.36 


.005 


AxE 


15 


1.23 


HS 
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#xplalii@d Tarianoe^ eliminating aga^ slta^ and referral soufae as signlfiaaii^ 

The analysie of poet^iJitake Gonvictions deseribsd in Saetion A of this 
chapter produced significant sita affeets^ but no effect of AYES partioipation- 
To test for effaots of oovariataa on this variabla# a ragrassion analysis was run 
on the saapla of arraated AYES ai^jeets CN^95)* With aga# gandar, raferral 
sourca, nwibar of arrests prior to intake # site (duBBtiy variablas) # Md tramtmant 
as prediotora# only S% of tha varianoe in nmber of poat^program oonvictions v?as 
axplainad. Tha only signifioant effects mra for nimbar of prior arrasts and 
site# aach accounting for about 2% of the variance, Evan after controlling for 
gander^ m^gmf raferral aouroe, and priors# Hew York AYES subjects had mora 
convictions than those in the othar tvjo sitas» However^ thara r^ainad no 
avidenca of a traatroant affect* Thm results of tiie regression analysis are 
presented in Table S3e 

The results of the analyses on post^intaka arrests # in-^program arrasts, 
post«*program arrests^ and post— intake convictions are all oonsiatent^ ^roughout 
these analysas# prior arrests and gander are tha primary ^adictors. rfliare are no 
treatment affaots# even after controlling for the oovariates# nor are there any 
intaractions %d.th treatment* ^us# thesa results provide no support for the 
hypothesisad effact of AYSS on criminal justice mymtm involvesiant subsaquent to 
t^m program* 

A series of similar analysas %iera oonductad on the aKparlmantal subawple. 
^ase analysas were done to datemina Aether the model effects da scribed in 
iection B oould be attributed to h^B, or were the result of selection faotors. 
As part of this analysis # a variable identifying tha process used for assigiment 
to program model (guidM ohoice or random assignmant) was entered in tha analysis* 
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TABLE 53 

Rsgraaeion Analysis On Hi^^^r Of FQg'fc^Xntake GonviefciQng 

B £ Balia 

Intercept *33 NS 

Qandet *^18 KS *.05 

hqm ^03 KS .05 

tefarral touce .07 NS .04 

NiKnbsr of Priors .0? sOOl .15 

lUbuquarque 

Site Duramy *#20 KS -.09 

Miami Site 

Dwmy .30 .002 -.16 

teeateent .12 KS .06 

N=495 

E^4.16j P<.0001 
Adjusted r2s^04 



The data praaented in ^aptar III indiaated that partlai^nts in Hsdal X had 
significantly mora arrasts prior to intaka ttan did participants in tha othar two 
models. Data prasantad in Saotion B of this ohaptar suggastad that Hodel I 
paaftioipants also had slgnif ioantly mora arrests s^aaquant to Kns than did 
partlaipants in Msdals ZI and III. linoe ovar half the partioipants were assigned 
to program models through a method involving thair ovm oho ice and the ooimselors* 
evaluation of their needs (guided ohoiee) # it is possible that the model effects 
ware due to tiie selection process rather than to m^riencas in tha jffogram* To 
test this posslblllty# analyseis of variance ware run on nimiber of arrests 
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subssquant to Intaka^ nwaber of ln*jpragram arrests, and nur^er of post^program 
anastsa In emeh of these ualysea# the Indapdndent Tariablee %fera site, 
assigment t^0# modal # and the Intarmetlons among tJia Indapandent variablee* For 
nis^er of af fasts po a t^ intake and nisJber of arrests post*program/ there were no 
signifioant main ef feats or intaraotions involving assignment type« ^e site and 
model affects for the entire sample were dasoribed e^ove, and are the same for the 
subsampla of exparimantals. %ere %ms m significant modal by assigruaent type 
interaction CF(2#1D62)«3.06ip<.05) on nis^er of in-progrm arrestsi however^ since 
all variablas in the analysis accomted for a total of 2% of the variance # this 
effect is not very meaningful* ^erefore# the combined results of these three 
analyses provide no evidanca that there were differ an tial effaots of the program 
for those who came into it through guided choice versus random assignment* 

A series of regression analyses ware rim to determine v^athar the model 
affects could be attributed to AYES« ^e results of thasa analyses indicated that 
the best pradietors of arrest were prior arrest history and gander* Age had no 
appreoiable effect^ nor after nwbar of ^ior arrests was eontrolled# did site* 
Most djmportant, the model affects Usappeared %4ian prior arrests were controlled, 
implying that the modal affaots discussed in Motion B were due to pre^esci sting 

oharactaristiQS of the participants* 

Thm regression on ntsaber of arrests d^ing tha entire post^intake period 
produaad the highest multiple oorrelation, R^^«19^ of ^e e^plainad varianee# 
approximataly 8% was due to gender and 10% to niAE^er of arrests prior to AYES 
partici^tion* In this analysis, th% variance which had been attributed to 
referral source was aKplainad by nvmbar of priors and gender, as was that 
previously attributed to site and model. The results of this analysis are 
presented in Table S4* 
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TMI^ 54 





B 




Seta 




.19 


.0001 




Qmndmr 


.33 


.0001 


-.17 


Prior Arrests 


• 18 


.0001 


,29 




• 11 


• 05 


• 06 


^buquerqua Site 








Dwmy 


.01 


NS 


• 01 


Miami Site Dwmy 


.14 


• 02 


.07 


Model Z Dwimy 


.06 


m 


• 03 


Model 11 Dwmy 


-.03 


NS 


-•02 




N^IOSI 







I^34*69|p<^0001 
AdJ UBted , i 8 

Analyses on nun^er of arrests idiile in the progr^ and on nunCbef of 
post^progrm arrests produced sijailar results • Prior arrests and gender were the 
best predietors# each explaining approacimately 3% of the varianoe in nxsnber of 
in- program arrests and S% of the vmrianoe in nvn^er of post— program arrests • ^e 
major differences were in the total peroent of varimnoe eHplained by the prediotor 
variables; for in-program arrests the was only .07^ and for post-program 
arrests it %ms •IJ^ Muoh of this reduotion is probaCbly diie to restriotion of 
range I there were very few arrests dicing the ln*program period^ and therefore, 
most of the 1061 participants had values of zero on this variable « ^ese results 
indioata that the great bulk of the variation on arrests subsequent to AVBS 
parttoipation remains unexplained # imd the explainable varianoe is not related to 
the speoifio program modal in %mieh the partieipai^t plaoed. 
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2 m Eaplg^sn^ and Crlmg 

b a review off tha literature on relationships bet^en mplo^ent and crlma, 
^Qmpson (1981) aited ressarah evidenae of a relationship batwsan time 

spent %#orking and arrest rates- ft-ietoan (1978) re^rt^ a relationship between 
stability of wployment and arrest rates for a sample of m^addiots vAio the 
si^jeots of an evaluation of a supported work ^ogam« ^Is study followed mmbers 
of '^e experimental and oontrol groups for three years # and found arrest rates to 
be significantly lower for the "sore steadily «sployed" than for those m^^ers of 
botii groups >dio %€orked less d^^lng ttie toree--year period* Subjeots who were 
mployed more than 13 out of 36 montl^ were arrestM an average of m22 times per 
year, while those b^o worked less than 18 out of 36 months were arrested an 
^erage of •48 times per year* Similar results were found fr«i the XilFE (Lenihanf 
1977} md TAHF (Hossi et al.^ 1980} studias on ^Ison releaseesi both studies 
found strong relationships between being employed and red\^ed arrest rates - 

^e results of tiiese studies led to titie hypothesis that among AYES re sear oh 
s^jeots^ emplo^ent would be related to reduotlon in arrest rates* To test this 
hypothesis # multiple regression analyses were oomputed on eaoh of the post^ Intake 
arrest variables, ^e predlotor variables were age^ gender^ highest grade 

oompleted In sohool^ marital status # number of arrests prior to ATOS intake^ site# 
and treataent* '^ese are the same predictor variables used In the analyses 
disoussed above. In addition , each analysis oontained either weekly earnings on 
the nost recent job and peroent of the follow-up period spent wrklng or total 
earnings during the follow*^up ^riod. ^e mployment variables were entered last 
to determine the effect of ^ployment on arrests with all other variables 
control led. 

^e analyses on number of post^intake arrests product a squared multiple 
correlation of R^^.ISi the results were the same for the equation containing 
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waekly earningg and percent of time vjorked as for the equation containing total 
earnings. Furthsraore, mm wag presented in Table 48^ non^saplo^ent variolas 
accounted for 19% of tl.'e parlance i since the addition of CTployment variahles 
accoyntsd for no additional variance, the hypothesis that tijEia wrklng would be 
negatively related to arrests was not supported by ttia data* ^en similar 
analyses were rtm for a^per jjnentals only, adding nimber of hours of AYES 
participation, the scared m\:P.tipla correlation was »21> Program hoiArs accotmtad 
for 2% of the variance in post-intake arrests j the more time an ^pertoantal spent 
in AYES, the less likely ha/ she was to be arrested at some time during tha 14 
months si^sequent to intaka. Thm relationship of progrm hoiars to botii ^ployment 
and orime outcomes is discussed in greater detail in Chapter VII. 

^e analyses on niaober of in^program arrests and number of post^program 
arrests ware computad for axperimentals only, ^e predictor vari^les were the 
same as for total arrests subsaquent to intaka i howavar, program model (I, II, or 
III) was substituted for treatment, and program hoi^s %ms included in tha 
analysis- ^e regression analysis on nvsi^er of arrests while in tha ^ogram 
yielded a squared mnJ^tiple correlation of r2=^06. Thm only significant predictors 
wera gender, accounting for 3% of the variance^ and nmber of prior arrests, %^ich 
accoimted for 2% of the variance* Neither progrw teurs nor any of the ^plo^mant 
variblas significantly predicted how many timas a participant was arrested lAila 
in AYES* 

^e regression analyses on nuAer of arrests after leaving the program each 
producad scared multiple correlations of •14« Tha best predictors of 
post^program arras ts ware gender (6% of the variance) ^ ntst^er of arras ts in the 

years prior to AYES ^rticipation (4% of the variance) g and Hours of hms 
participation (2%). Kona of ths other variables oontributed significantly to th© 
prediation of post^^ogram arrests. 
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Thm rasi^ts of toe analyses on post^ intake # in-p^ogram^ mnd post^progrMi 
arraats provide no Indloation of a rela-tlonshlp between CTployment and erijie for 
AYES resaaroh subjeota* Thm beat prediotora of post^ Intake ordjae were gender mnd 
prior arreatSp Thm reaaona for the laok of relationship between nployment and 
oriaa are unolear. It is possible, ho%mver, toat the low rate of aoaployment for 
Al^S subjeots during the follow-up period # oei^in^ their relatively low 

arraat rate, resisted in effeots too small to be detected, in other words, had 
the range of nwber of arreata been larger, or had there been more ^ployment, 
there might have been some relationship between theae variablea* l^ile the AYES 
raaulta are different from those reports by Itiedflan (1978), lienihan (1977), and 
Bossi et al» (1980), the population frm v^iah the AYES subjeots mre dram \ms 
different than those of the other atudieae For eKwple, the average age at intake 
of Al^S subjeota %ma 18 •8; in oontrast^ toe average Wildoat viorker ms 31 years 
old at program intake (ft-ietoan, 1978) and the average TARP partioipant %iraa in his 
late t%ienties« Furtoemore, the orijninal hiatoriea of toe Wildcat and TARP 
partigipanta tended to be more extenaive* l^ile differenoea in the populations do 
not explain the differenoes between the results of theae studiea and the ATCS 
study, auoh differenoes should be oonsidered* 

In smmary^ toe analyses presented in tois chapter provide no evidenoe of a 
treatment effeot on subsequent orimin^ justiae syatm involvanent* Furthermore, 
the apparent model effect presented in Section B disap^ared entirely v^en prior 
arreeta was entered as a oovariate* ^e only program variable %^ioh oontinued to 
predict arrests subse^ent to AYIS intake ms number of hours spent in the 
program. Beoause one measure of program suocess is poat^progrm arrests # and 
nvmber of hours spent in the ^ogram prediota arrests, it would be usef^ to 
understand what prediots hours of AYBS partioipation* ^is and other measi^es of 
program suocess are discussed in the chapter that follows* 
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GHAPTER VII I 



PR^ICTORS OP PRC^RAM SUCCISS 



^im analyses on on^Qomm measwes prds^n^sd In ^apt^ars ZV^ V# and VI sug^ 
gastad llttla affaa^ o£ partielpatlen In ^ha AVSS program « ^ara ware no dif«- 
£aranaa§ barmen ax^rimentals and aontrols on tiia BAB pos^^taats^ avan mfl^ar 
oon^rolling for pra^tast sooraa^ gandar, and athnlol^y« AYES par^ialpante were 
aomawhat mora suooaaaft^ (51%) than eonteol ^oup m^abers (41%) In obtaining 
post^program mploymenti they did not# ho%mver^ gat highar paying jobs or kaap 
thwL longar. AYES did not mppaar to hava any impaot on raaldivimi e^perimentmls 
and Qontrols wera anally lik#ly to be arrested post^intaka* 

Thm only program variable that seemed to have an affaot on poat^intaka 
arrests was nusbar of hours of AYES partioipation. ^e mora hours a partleipant 
spent in AYES# the fewer times ha/ she was likely to ba arrested post^ intake or 
suObseqyient to leaving tha program* Baoausa this #ffeot ms signifiQant even after 
aontrolling for nmbar of prior arrasta and gander, it raises the qpiastion of how 
to identify groups of partiaipants who tended to stay in the program relatively 
longer than others* Staying in ^a j^ogram is mma indioation 'Uiat the 
partioipant is abla to follow tha rulas^ ocma to work on tima, acoapt suparvision, 
and refrain from fighting idlth tha other partioipants* A related, 8hort«>term 
raeasura of program suaoasa is positive tarmination from the program i an Al^S 
partioipant oould raoaiva a positive termination by omplating thm full 26 waaks, 
being plaoad iji a job^ or being plaoad in another training progrw or sohool# 
Reasons for negative termination inoluded refusal to oontinue the ^ogrm 
(dropping out), disoiplinafy aotion by tha progr^, or termination as tha result 
of arrast amd inoaroeration. 

^e analyses presented in this ahaptar foous on the daterminants of ntiaber of 
hoitfB of program partlolpation and progr^ suoass as measured by termination 
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s'batus, the effaets of program participation on OTployment and crime outcomes # and 
the effects of family backgromid^ sooial eituationy and ed\^ation on these 
automes, ©le family baakgroimd data mre oollaoted on thm Vera Intake interview 
and^ while they fall outgida the eKperimental dasi^f may shed sane light on who 
suoaaads in a program like AYES, fflaarly^ thasa analyses are ascploratory, and any 
interpretations of theii should be made irith caution* 
A. K'adictors Qf Program Partioipation 

Although aaeh participant was antitled to 26 waaks of AYES participation^ the 
axparimantal group %^s composed of individuals %feo spent anyv^are from one hour to 
the fi^l 26 weeks in the program* It is possible that one reason for the laok of 
diffaranoas between experimental s and controls on post^progrm outoeraes is that 
many of tha axparijaantals recaivad little treatment i that is^ thay left the 
program after a very short tima* For this reason, time spent in AYES was treatad 
as a dependant variable dLn an analysis of the predictors of length of partioipa* 
tion * 

As was diacussad in earlier chapters # Model I participants spent 35 hours par 
week in A^S par tioipa tion ^ i^ila Modal II and III participants ware paid for 30 
hours par week* The reason for this diffaranoe was to equalise the taka^hOTie pay 

of f-todel I partioipants^ %^o received taxable v^ges, and Model II and XII partioi^ 
pants # who reoeived non*taxabla stipends for the tima spent in classroom 
training, ^us^ a Msdel 1 partioipant %^o spent the full 26 weeks in the program, 
i^th no absenoas would participate for 910 hows, while a Modal II or III 
partiaipant j^Lth no Usances would spend 780 hours in ATOS. In fact, few 
partioipants were in the progrTO for that longi tha avaraga nmber of hours in tha 
prograun ws 497 for Model 1 partioipants, 472 for Model II participants^ and 4S5 
for Modal III participants. 
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analysis of variance \mm aompu^ed on total n\^!&ber of hours of Al^s parti- 
cipation to detsraine v^iah varimbles mra the best Radiators* indepandant 
"variables in the analysis %#ere ethnicity (Uack vs« Hispanie) , sita^ gander « 
referral source # and aga. As can be saan from Table 55 # thara mre significant 
effects for each of these variables • Ubu^ar^e ^rticipants stayed in thm 
program tha longast# %d.th a maan of 57S*7 hours; Hew York participants spent an 
average of 455 » 4 hours in the program^ and Miami participants mra in the program 
for a sr.ean of 419«S hoiust m addition, fmalas ware in tha program longer (with 
a mean of 529 « 2 hoi^s) than ware malas (maai^440«0 hours) * ^is effect was inde^ 
pandant of sitai that Lm, in aaoh of the three sites, females stayed in tha 
program longer than did males, ^us, tiia site affect cannot be attributed to the 
greater proportion of females in U.buquerque> 

Hispanic8# ^th a mean of 517.9 hours in toe program, partioipated signifi- 
cantly more than Blacks # whose mean %ms 437.4 hours. Unfortunately, because of 
the ethnic composition of the tiiree sites, tiie relationship of raoe ud site is 
not easily interpreted. In both New York and Idiami, Rispanics and Blacks spent 
approximately equal amounts of time in thm program. In Albui^^^que^ v^ere ^ogram 
participation was greatest, there were only 19 Blaoks. It appears that the ethni- 
oity effeot is probably more acourately interpreted as a manifestation of the site 
difference: B3% of the 432 Hispanio partioipants ware frra Mbuquerque^ and the 
mean nw^er of hours Albuquerque Hispanics spent in AYIS %ms 582, as compared to 
423 for Hispanics and 462 for New York Rispanics # It is i^^ssible to tell 

from these data Aether ^ had there been more Uaoks in the Albuquer^e AYES 
program, there would have hm&n a difference betwera Blacks and Rispanios on 
program partioipation. 

ttiminal Justice referrals spent significantly less time in AYES Cpi3am^417«8) 
than did non-criminal justice referrals (mean^520»9) • In addition the older ^ 
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19-21 yaar ©Id, A^S participants sp#nt signif ieantly more time in tiie program 
than did the 16-1 S yaM olds* TOiM^ the rasults of this analysis indioata that 
participants from Albuquer^a spant the most tdjne iM tha progrm/ and that 
females, Hispaniosr non-criroinal justioe referrals # and older partiaipants wara in 
tha ^ogram longer ttan malas. Blacks^ orijninal jMtioa refarrals, and yomiger 
participants » 

TABI^ 55 

Analysis Of Varianca On Prolyl jgura 



Source 


M 


F 


M 


Ethnioity 


1 


26.49 


.0001 


Site 


2 


18.50 


.0001 


Gander 


1 


23. 3B 


.0001 


Hefarral 


1 


19.74 


.0001 


Age 


5 


4.24 


.0009 


Khnicity x Site 


2 


<1 


NS 


^nder k Site 


2 


<1 


NS 


Error 


982 







Onm measure of progrm success is termination status^ positive or negative. 
Given thm restalts of the analysis on progr^ hours ^ wa would mpect Mbuquergua to 
have the highest peroentage of positive terminations, and that more Hispanics than 
BlaaHs, more females than males, and more non-criminal j^tice referrals than 
orijain^l justice referrals vould be positively terminated. To test these 
h^Qtheses, separate cross-tabulations i^th termination status were ogmputedon 
each of these variables. The results indicated that a higher percentage of 
females than males were positively terminated, and a higher percentage of non- 
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wlminal justle© fefarrals than sriainal juatiee referrals were pDsltively 
terminated. Etlmielty had no relationship^ independent of site^ mLWi termination 
atatw. I^ile Albuquerque had the highest ^sitiva termination rate (66%)^ New 
York (49%) and not Miami (56%)^ had the lowest positive teminatlon rate. The 
higher positive termination rate for Miami participants is likely a reflection of 
the institution of a rsquirwent by the prime sponsor that the Miami progran have 
a goal of 80% positive terminations. (See Appendix A for fur^er disoussion.) 
Sinoe the possibility of oontinuation of AYES by the prime sponsor hinged on the 
fate of positive terminations, Miami ^ogrm ms Usoouraged from making 

negative terminations. 

^us# with these very narrow definitions of program ^rtioipatlon and 
program suooess (termination status) # we would oo^olude that f^siales, older 
partiolpants , Albu^erque partiaipants# non*orijainal justloe referrals # and 
perhaps Bispanias %#ers more suooessf^ in AYSS than were their oounterparts • The 
next logioal ^estion is i^ether this level of program suooess translated into 
greater mplo^ent benefits or reduatlon in orime. 

B* Effects Of Progy^i^^Paf tiqipation On Baplo^ent And Grima Qutoomes 
Knowing whiah groups of AYES subjeots spent the most tiAe In ths progrm^ 
analyses mre oonduoted to datsmine v^ether hours of program partioipatlon were 
related to employment and orlms outoomes. Thm ^plo^ment variables vTere the 
peroent of the follow-up period spent in CTployment and the weakly earnings on the 
most reaent job; these data were analysed for the experijsental group as a whole 
and for those mperJjaentals idio mrked dwing tiie period, ^ese two sets of 
analyses provide information on whloh m^tybers of the experimental group obtained 
jobs, and whethar amy subgroups got better jobs (as maasured by wagei^j . Ae crime 
variablas wera nuir^er of arrasts subseguent to Intaka, nun^er of arrests ^ila in 
tha ^ogrw, and nmber of arrasts subseguant to leaving Uie ^ogram. 
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1 • toployment. 



If those groups of s^jects who tend^ to gtay ifl tk progta^^ for 



relatively longer than others were thm same sybjaets I%d bitter ^L^ pl oymen t 

outeosiesf ym would expeot Albuquerque partleipanta # femai#%/ind tho^^s referred by 
aganales not part of the erijninal juatiee systm to hava tf^ji pssiti^i^ OTployment 
outoomes* Used on the mnmlysis of var lance on peroent of tiie ^pl^^^ed^ 
Albuquerque subjects wrked more tiian those from HiMii ajid flaw York, ^mnd non-^ 
erijainal jiistiae referrals worked more thm partiai^nti f%Jwred by ^^^ijainal 
justice system agenaias. Of all tte ^perlmentalS/ thos^ feoa Albuqa^^rque worked 
an average of 32.8% of the follow-up period^ as ewi^red mmm of ,3% in 

fy.ami and 20*6 in New York* Partioipants referred frtts ^^l^lnal jua^i em agencies 

Viorked an average of 22*4% of the follow-up ^riod# %^il% other ^i^^ticipants 
averaged 29*3% of the period, ^hus the relationships of f%rferral BOx^ -^m and site 
to percent of ti^e employed are consistent with their ral^t^ionihipi w • hours of 
program participation. On the basis of program particip^^i^iif we yiOt^l^^^d also 
axpect females to be raiployed a greater percentage of th% till than 0^Z^m AYES 
participants. Hiis hypothesis ms not supported! rather* "tlii effect w^aa signifi^ 
cant and in the opposite direction, Thm mean percent of t^^s working x f or males 

was 29.1 as compared to a mean for females of 21.0* ttu^/ dMplte grt^^ter progrra 
participation^ f^ales spent less time employ^ dicing th# foUDw«up p^^riod. The 
results of the analysis of variance on percant of tijne tr^ K'i^^entad in 

Vable S6# In addition to working mora, males had significantly higher %*eekly 
wages (maan ^ 171.21) than did famales (mean ^ $47«38) .* ^^kin togathMier, the 
results m percent of tijae working and weekly wages suggagt thit males were more 
likely to have larked ^an wera females. ThLm conclusion 1^ alio suppc^rted by the 
results of the logistic regression presented in ^apter V, table 36- ^^Shmrm %#era 
no other significant effects on either percant of time %^^H^iif or wae3t^3.y earnings* 



* 
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AnalyglB Of Varlange on pggpent of Time Working (Ixperimentalg^^) 



Sourcs df F I 

Site 2 6#21 iOOa 

Hoael 2 <1 HS 

tender 1 9.40 #062 

Ethnieity 1 <1 NS 

Rftferrml 1 10.80 •001 



Error 675 



The peraent of time working and earnings data ware aim analyst for tte.^ 
sybiample o£ experimentals i^o wrked at same tiine during the foXlow^up pef^od» 
^ese analysas wara used to datamina %^ath#r thera wera sij^groups of kYBB 
participants obtained battar jobs in terms of vieekly ^ges, and v^itther ^bey 
tandad to work more than other subgroups of par tioipants « Bia only slgnifl^-ant 
effaot on paroant of time working ms that of raferral ao\tfae*f crlinlnal ^i^mr^Xam 
rafarrals (who workad during the follow*up period) worked an average of SO#T^ of 
tfc^ period, i^ila other AYES partioipants workad an avaragd of S8-3lof the 
periods l^is jjiiplies that non- criminal justioa rafarrals not only itayed in. AYES 
longer ttan original jwtioe referrals, but also \mxm mploym^. for a graataxr 
paroantaga of tima during the follow up pariod* TOere rai no av£danei that ^.be 
non^eriffiinal justioa rafarrals found higher paying jobs, teiiavari tha affect ©f 
referral source on earnings was non-significant for both tha exper Jjiintal fr^^up as 
a Hi^ola and tha working si^smple. 



F(1;312)"4.64l p>.03 
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^he aresul^a of the analyeig of varlmnae on weekly earnings those AYES 

partieip&jita who wrked subsequent to levying ths program indieat^^ signlfioant 
effaets ^for slta^ modal, and gander^ mnd w interaction bat%iraen m^^^%m and model* 
lAiile ths analysis on the total sampla of aKparimentals indiQatad that Albuquerque 
partioijp^n^s had the highest mean weekly amrningif the Malyais oz^i -Uie working 
subaampl& Indioated that they had the lowast m%m weekly earnings ** The average 
wf^ekly Ba.3,afy for those AlbuquerqyLe partleij^nts worked was $ "S 23 s 09/ as 
oompare^ tio a mean of $143*09 for working Miimi ptrticipantS/ and. $151*07 for New 
York pax^d^aipants* Th^ analysis on thm total iimpla raflaots the paroentages of 
experijaeim^als in each site who work^ during thi follow-up period (€4% in 
Albuquexc^taa , 47% in Hiwi# and 44% in Hew Yorkli md the analysis of the working 
sidbgajQp!Lte r^aflaots the wages they aarn^ on thoii jobs* ^ere wa^s also a 
signific^A't modal effaot on %mges of wrklng piirticipants**i ModeZIL I partioiants# 
fd.th Bti KT^raraga weekly wage of $148*82 had signiflaantly higher w^agas than %del 
IX (maaA $133.12) or Mpdal III (mean ^ $134.92} partioipants* ^Bowever, the 
signlfietjit interaotion effact indioated that this difference was present only in 

aiiL New York**** The means for %#eekly «^gii of working par^fl^ioipants are 
presenta^ in Table 57 below. Thi^# wages in Albuquerque ware ral^ativaly low for 

partigl^a.3its from all three models, v^iila Modal I pmrticipants in Miami and New 
York ten^'^d to have higher weekly wages thm Modil II and III ^r-&iaipants in 
those sit^ies* It is possibla tiiat# %^ile wa do not have data to t^^st the 
hypoth^^l^, Hodal I partiaipants in Miami and Kiw York mre more M^ikely than those 
in Albu^visef ^e to get jobs in oonstruotionr whioh might be higher paying than 
oth#r Job^p availabla to these partioipants* 

♦ ?(2,^S6)«7*81| p< .0005 
•* rCJ#39€)»2.94i P<*05 
*** r(4,296)^2*56| p<.05 
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TMI ^ 57 



Mean Weekly Earnings for Iterking EKparimentals 



Site 



HDdel I 
(N) 



Albuquergua 
1118 
(34) 



Miami 

?ib¥ 

(34) 



Hew York 
1178 
(27) 



Model XI 
(N) 



126 
(36) 



133 
(37) 



143 

(26) 



Model III 



124 
(3S) 



142 
(S3) 



135 
(32) 



AS was discussed mhovrng in the experJinentml euple as m wholes male A^S 
participants had higher weekly earnings than did female AYES participants i this 
effeat was significant for the working sisbsample also.* ^e average weekly wages 
on the most recent job were $143«€9 for males and $126*17 for females* Sinoe 
gender entered the analysis after sita# site was controlled i therefore # the 
differenoe between males and females is not attributable to there being an over^ 
representation of f^ales from Albuguergue* It appears that the jobs obtained by 
AYES females were lower paying than ^ose obtainad by Al^S males* ^is was true 
across modalsj males from Model Z earned more than females who had been in Model 
1/ and males %^o had participated in Models II and lii earned more than females 
who were iA those models. He can conclude from these results that staying iji AYES 
longer than thm males did not help ^e females get as many jobs as males i nor did 
it help thm get jobs that paid as well* 

Mving considered the effects of site, model # gendf^r, and referral source* on 
nmber of hoi^s s^nt in the program^ and detesnnin^ which of those had cor- 



F(n2Si)«ii4*14| p<*05 
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rssponding effects on m^plo^mn^ outcomes, regrassion analyses ware amputad to 
datamina whathar aga M program anUy and n^^er of hours of pro-am 
par^oipa'blon had slgnlfiaant effeo^s on mplo^ant outemes* E^en %d.th all of 
^haaa pradiotors# Lt was not poselbla to Mplain mora than 8% of tha varianoa on 
eithar of the two ^plo^ent vari^les* FurthazTOore# neither age nor program 
hours oontrlbutad a^iything to axplaining variation in wages of the antira 
axparimantal group or tiie working aubsampla« 

In the analysis on par o ant of tijaa i^orking for the entire sampla of axperi« 
mantals, 7% of tha varianoa %^s ^plainad. As disoussad ^ove# thara wira 
signifioant affects for sita^ gander ^ and referral sowoe* In addition thara ware 
aignifioant affeots for age and ^ogrw hoi^s^ eaoh explaining an additional 1% of 
the variance in paroant of time worked « Older participants tanded to work a 
greater paroantaga of the time than yoyngar participants # and tiia longar tha time 
spant in AYfiS# the greater peroentaga of tha follow-up pariod partieipants tendad 
to work. 

Because thesa rasults might reflect differanoes in the likelihood of 
obtaining work# the same ragraasion analysis computed for the st^sampla of 
exparijnantals who workad at eoma time dturing the follow-up period* This analysis 

also produoed a scared multiple corralation of «07, with signifioant af facts for 
age and program hours* Age explained about 2mB% of the varianoa and program hours 
axplained ^out 2% of tha varianoa in parcant of time v^rkad* to mtild be 
axpeated^ older participants and those who s^nt more time in AYES workad more 
than younger partieipants and those ^o spent relatively lass time in the 
program. While the affect of tjjae spent in tha program is not large, it is 
significant evan after oontrolling for site, model # gender, age# and referral 
source* At^, there is soma avidanoa that staying in AYES had positiva ef facts on 
peroent of tha follow*"Up pariod spent working* Perhaps if some of the 
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pmrtlci^nts dropped out ©at ly eould have been indueed to r^ain in the 

program, they iiQuld have e^c^erienaed more positive ^plo^ient outoomeea Qi the 
other hand^ beoauae nymber of hours apent In the ^ogrm Is alearly not random # 
there laay be outelda faators^ not testM for In this researah^ that Influenced 
both length of stay in AYES and peroent of tijne «ployed after leaving Uie 
program. For example^ a partioipant with a drug problra might have problOTS 
both %d,th the program mnd with keeping a Job. Alld oare problms^ housing 
problems # or medieal problems might have sijsilar effeots# 
2« Crijae 

As disoussad in Chapter VZ# the best prediators of arrest subsequent to 
AI^S intake were gender and arrests prior to AYESp ^e regression analyses for 
the experimental s were expanded to inalude hours of program partloipation as a 
final prediotor of arrests, progrm hours oould reduce arrests either as a direct 
result of AYES experienees or indirectly i that Is^ there may be some participant 
characteristics %^ich served to increase the likelihood of staying in ^e program 
and also decreased the likelihood that they would be arrested. Regression 
analyses were computed on nmber of arrests subsequent to AYES intake # number of 
arrests while in the program, and nmi»er of arrests si^sequent to leaving the 
program • 

Because the analyses are discussed in Aapter Vl, the discussion in this 
chapter ^11 be IJjnited to the effects of nm^er of hows of program participation 
on the dependent variables. Program hows ms sl^lficantly correlate with 
number of post^intake u-rests (r«-.23) and with nisaber of post-^ogram wrests 
{r^».22)/ but was not significantly correlate %d,th nisnber of arrests %i^ile in the 
program (rB-^.OS). ^us, the longer a participant stayed in the AYES progrm^ the 
less likely he/she was to be arrested at mny time after starting the program, and 
the less likely hm/mhm to be arrested after leaving -^e j^ogramp 
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Ii4hen hours spen^ In program %as added to the regraasion analysis on 
nua^sr of arrests sij^eaquent to AYIS intaka, tha r2 inoraasad from ,19 to ,21 j 
thus 2% of tha varianca In post-- intake arrests i*as a^plained by hows Mpant in tha 
AYES program. TtiLm affect is significant after oont rolling for gander and nisabar 
of arrests prior to K¥BS intake # and is an indioation of an effect, albeit %daak^ 
of program partiaipation* The regults of the analysis of post^progrm arrests 
were similar i the was •14, ^th 2% of the varianoa due to hours spent in tha 
program. Again, this affect was significant avan after controlling for gander and 
nisnber of priors. 

Kumbar of ho\ars spent in the program contributed nothing towards explain^ 
ing in-»progrTO arrests. Evan with tha fvLll c^plmant of predictor variables 
(described iji Chapter VI) , the sqimred multipla correlation mm .06. We are able 
to eKplain vary little of the variance in in-^ogran arrests , and none of it is 
due to hours spent in the progrTO. part of the probl«a %ri,th this variable may ba 
that in^iafogram arrests were so infrequent i the mean nisnbar of in^ program arrests 
ms « 10, and therefore, the range is quite restriotad. 

^ase results imply that inoreasing the length of partioipation in the 
program might decrease the nisnbar of post^program arrests, b\rt would not affeot 

the ntsnbar of in-^progrm arrests. It is jjnpossible to tell whether this is a 
sooialiaing effect of the program or scwiething mora indirect. In tha prior 
section, we indicated that length of stay in AYES ms a pcediotor of percent of 
the follow-up period employed, and here we report that it is also a ^ediotor of 
post-program arrests. Since there was no oorrelation bet%feen percent of time 
mrking and nmber of post^program arrests, we cannot attribute the reduced arrest 
rate to increased time spent %#orking. it is more likely that there are some 
mrneasured factors that determine how long a partioipant stays in a progrm like 
AYfiS and also determine the likelihood of arrest after leaving the ^ogram. We 
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Gimnot tell trom the aviil^la \^ether these factors could €hing&^«d , to 

Inereasa the length of stmy In AVS»# for ex^ple. ^us, knowing h^-^ long a 

partlaipant gfca^d In the progtain ^^rovides with some additional inform..s.tion 

about the l±kalihoo4 of arrest diufi^Jig the follow-up period, th# re^ioni f^c^r the 

relationship rwain wKplainad* 

C* Ef feets_Q^ jtf.Iy Bagkgg^^id and Current aooial Si^^ti^^ ^njw^^Xoysiegt 
and Crime _0jite5gies 

^e results of analyses ptaa#JL."^ed in ttmpter V indioated that thi ba;^t 
prediotors of emplo^int outoome^ v^^re treatoent ( expertaental/oontjQij , ^^±te and 
gender. In Chapter Vl the resul^^ *^^£ the analyses on post'^intaHe ^ftaint^l Justice 
involvement were ^^sintid. ^emm ^^mnalyses indioated Uiat gendeif^ ^ifarr^mX 
sowoe# and nmbef of arrests prior to ayes intake were the best pc-idiato^^Sp In 
Seotion B of this ahapter, analyaei of the effects of p^-ogram pattii^lpati^^n on 
mployment and criflie ware presented * Thm results of these analy^aa indle^^^ed that 
where there %^re effects, they we^i roall. 

In an attempt to datarmine wh^^ther there were oharacter.lstie^ ct g\A ^^ ^cts * 
adolesaenae which v^ul^ predict ^p^^oyment and orime outccmes # a Mriai o^E 
exploratory analyses wire cmputM* Thm predictors in these analyt^i wif^^ 
variables indicating i whither the ^^1^3 eot came from an intact ( twa-plrin^^) 
family, whether there vaa a wo^rkinf father present, whether any fa^^ily m^aJsers had 
ever been arrested, status of paren«fcs" ocoupation( s) , and welfare history ©f the 
family. ^Hiere %^re no ilgn if leant ^sf f ects for welfare history, fWily ir^^est 
history, having a v^rkinf father, parents* ocoupational status. Airt %^re 

gome significant/ though very mail^, ef feats for family cmi^sitlon (Ihta^^t. or 
not} • ^esa resulta^ therefore, sh^suld be considered pi^ely ^pl^ratory* 
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AYEB siabjaats %<h©aa timtlLms ware IntaQt biologieal parentiE ware 

aomparad to all other hYEB subjects on n'mhm^ ot arrests subsequent to intake # 
post-^^ogram earnings, and parcent of the follow-up period mployed. ^Tiiere was no 
diffarenoe betwaan the mean n\s^er of arrests for s^jecte from intact families 
and those frOT non*' intact f dailies- ^ere were some mployment effects/ however. 
jn the sample as a %^ole/ subjeots from intact families worked significantly more 
<F( 1 , 131S)=10.4S; £^.001) than did tiiose frOTi non- intact fmiilies. ^ere v^s also 
a sigfnificant interaation of fanily oomposition with gender ( F( 1 , 131S )-5.94i 
^.01) I from ^OTination of the means in Table 58, we can see that the effect of 
fmily composition was for males only. ^at is, males frcm intact fmilies worked 
more than males from non- intact families, \^ile fmily exposition had no effect 
on percentage of time working for f males # It is possible that an intact family 
offers a ^uth a \d.der network to use in seciafing raplo^ent. However, because 
the expanded net%#ork primarily reflects the father's con tacts ^ they may be 
particularly effective only for mala youths. 
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Table S8 

Percentage of Follow-up, Period Employed 

Gender 

Family 

Composition tele Female 

Intact 32.08 19.02 

(H) (317) (180) 



Kon-- Intact 2 1 . 69 18*42 

(K) (541) (297) 
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It appears fr©ro the analyses daseribiid above ttat# ©thsr than ej^ing from an 



Intact fmnilyr tha subjaets* tmmLXy background had little affect on thair 
post* AYES raploymant and erime ^perianoas* It wDiild ba likaly^ ho%i?avar# that 
thair social situation at the time of the eight*month follo^^up intarviaw would ba 
falatad to CTployment and erime ©uteomes* spa^i^i^ioallyr marital status and having 
children wara used as pradiotors of post-intaka arrests and ^st-program 
^ploymant. Marital status dif farantiated thosa si^Jacts v^o viara married and 
living with their spousa from all othars^ ai^ ymm, therefore # a diohotonaous 
variable. Similarly^ althQugh wa Imd oollected inforTaation on finanoial support, 
there ware too few cases to use detailed information about the s\^jects' 
ralationships with thair ohildren. ^arefore, tha variable on children v»s also 
dichotomous r indicating only whether or not the siabjeot had any children* 

Marital status was unrelated to ^st^intaka arrests. Among those v^o ra- 
ceivad an 8-month fQllow-up interview, the overall intaraction batwaan gander and 
having ohildran \mm not significant i howavar, after adjusting for age, males with 
childran had significantly more arrests than thosa without children (p^*02)* Tha 
adjusted means are prasented in Tabla 59* 



Table 59 



Maan Wts^er of Fost-Intaka Arrestg 
(Adjusted for Age) 



Gendar 



Have 
Childran 



Mala 



Female 



Yes 



(N) 



-72 
(178) 



.09 
(180) 



NO 
CN) 



«54 
(691) 



«06 
(306) 
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Whila at first glanea these results mBma aounter- intuitive^ it is Mportant to 
rCTOTber that thasa y©mg men indiaatad only that thay had Ghildrani thay mra not 
naeassarily living with those ehildran, ttius^ mong this sampla^ having ohildran 
may not be an indioator of st^ility^ aapaeially if %*a aont^ol for age* Rathar^ 
those males had children may hava been lass r a sponsible than those did 
not« 

Being marriad and having ahildran {independently) had ef feats on all the 
emplo^ant outcomes* For the sample as a whole/ marriad subjeots had si^ifi*^ 
oantly higher waaUy earnings {maan^S78*2S) than did subjeots iiiho were not married 
and living with their spouses (mean^S53*88) .* In addition, marriad subjects 
worked a higher peroentage of the follow-up period (maaf^34*8) ttian did other 
subjeats (mean^21*9) #*♦ Thm overall gender by marital status interaotion effect 
was not signifioant for either of these variables i however ^ there were significant 
and interesting mean diffarenoes after adjusting for age* With age as a oo- 
variate^ the adjusted mean vfaekly earnings for married males %*as significantly 
higher than other male AYES subjects Cp^*003)p While there was a similar trend 
for females, the differenae ras nonsignificant, Ti^m adjusted means on v^aekly 
aarnings are presented in Table 60(A}. atoilarly, the overall interaction effaot 
on par sent of time working was non- significant i but there were signifioant 
differences between married and other males {p^.0006) and between marri^ and 
other females (^#05) # (Sea Table SOCB).) 



*F(1, 1362)^15. 30 0001 
**F( m36a)^16. 971^^0001 
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Tmhlm 60 

(A) Adjuetad Mean Weekly Earnings 

Gender 

Hmrltal Static Hale Femala 

Harried $103«84 $S4«44 

(N) (48) (§0) 

Othar 70,31 36*48 

(M) (829) {432) 



( B) Adjusted Mean pereent of Tlnie Employad 



Gender 

Marital Status Hala Female 

Harried 44,5% 25*2% 

(N) (48) (60) 

Other 27,1 16*0 

(H) (829) (432) 



The ef feats on ^ployment variables of having children were similar for 
males # but not for females* g^ere ws a signifiaant effeot on weekly earnings of 
the interaation between gender and having ohildrra <FC 1# 1362 )^16«03| p^.0001)i 
males with children earned more than males viithout ohildren, v^ile females with 
ohildren tended to earn less than f^ales who didn't have Qhlldren* (The effeot 
was the same for the \madjusted means as it ims after adjusting for age.) This 
differential effeot for males and f males probably re fleets the parent with iK^om 
the ehildren tended to live. It is likaly that most children lived with their - 
mothers, making it more diffiei^t for the f males with childr^ to %0ork outside 
the home* Beoausa this analysis %ms on tiie entire swple interviewed eight monthf 
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after ^he lower inages for femalas ^th ohildran mmy rafleot a lower propor^ 

^lon o£ this grov^ who worked.^ The means for weekly earnings ara frasanted In 
Tmbla 61, 



Table 61 

Mean Waekly Earnings^ for S\^jeata wi^ Chiltoan^ mnd Qthars 

Gender 



Have Childran 




F^ala 


Yes 


$89.10 


$35#30 


(N) 


(181) 


(182) 


No 


58.00 


43. SO 


(N) 


(696) 


(310) 



^are was a similar interaotlon effeot on peroentage of follow^ up pariod 
amployad*** Mmlaa with ehildran wrkad mora (mean ^34.8%) than other malas 
(mean ^22.9%) # whila famalaa with ohildren worked lass (mean ^13* 8%) than other 
fmalas (mean ^21 •3%) • Again^ it is likely that this interaation rafleots a 
higher proportion of ohildran living vd.th thair mothars than %ifith thalr fathers^ 
tharaby creating ohildaare problems for the females in thie sampla v^o had 
ohildr an. 

Employment data were also analysed for the subsample of K^B st^Jeots %i^o had 
at least one job during the follow-up period, ^ong both male and female working 
subjects, those \iho ware married and living %dth their spouse earned signiflaantly 

• It sho^d be noted that in all of these analyses on post-intake Merest and 
^ployment, thara ware gandar diffaranoas» F^las had signif ioantly more post- ^ 
intake arrests, signif ioantly higher weakly earnings, and mrked signif ioantly 
more than did famalaa. Baoausa tha gander ef feats are presented and disouas^ in 
Chapters V and vi, they will not be discussed further hare, ^oept as they intar- 
aot with other variables. 
*♦ FC1#1362)^18*iSf ^.0001 
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mora pm^ ymmk (mean ^$1S0«92) than st^jects were not married (maan=§l34,56) .* 
(However^ elnaa there ware only 56 marri^ eubjacts iji wrking svbsraple^ thsse 
resialts should ba interpreted aautiously.) In addition, married eubjeote in this 
ai^sampla wrked a signifioantly higher peroentage of the pariod (mean =71*0) than 
did nQn-m«ried si^jaots (mean =S1-^^*** In addition, the results of tha .analysis 
of eovarianee indieated that# after controlling for aga, tha affect of marriaga 
was largar for males than it was for fraalas. ^at is, marriad males \#srkad an 
avarage of 74.1% of the follow-up period, as COTpared to an (adjusted) mean of 
51.6% for immarried raalesi this diffaranee is signifioant at the *0006 level. 
Married fCTalas worked an (adjustad) average of 63.2% of tha follow-up period, 
while tha adjusted mean for immarried femalas ras 49.0%i this difference is 
signifiaant at tha .05 level. 

For tha working si3bsample# most of the effects of having children dis- 
appaarad. ^e only signifioant effect was that AYES subjeots with children aarnad 
significantly mora par week (mean = $144#65) -Uian those ^o didn't hava childran 
(mean ^132-94) .*** Thm absance of an interaotion between having ohildran and 
gander supports tha hroothasis that female AlffiS siibjaets had their ohildran living 
with them, which reduced thair ability to work, toong those who worked, f^alas 
with childran earnad slightly (though not significantly) more than famales without 
children. Thare was no affact of having ohildran on percent of time working* 



• F(1, 554)^6. 47| ^ *01 
** F(1,i85)-15.74i p^^OOOl 
*** F(1, 554)^3. €8| ^*0S 
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^* tm Q%m q£ fi duaa'tiQn on ^^plo^pen t: and _Ggime Out epma s 

Xn the walysas (prasanted in ^aptar V) of hmian empltal hypc^theees^ highsst 
grade complatad in sehool to repraaant aduamtion laval. teada laval ymm 

ahosan ovair having a high school diplomm in affoft to isolate hisnan oapltml 
from oradentimls* Wa also raeognizad^ tewavar# thmt for a toimaatad mamplm with a 
madian grada laval of 10# having a high sohool diploma might ba a mora maanlngful 
maasi^a of aduoation. ^at is, the differanca batwaan 10 «0 and 10«5 yaars of 
aduoation is likaly to ba lass important for amploymant opportimitias than the 
diff aranoa batwaan having a high eohool diplma mnd not having ona (regardlass of 
grada laval complatad) • 

^arafora, a sarias of analyses ware amputad on mploymant outaomas and 
arrests si^saquant to intake # using having a diploma (at intaka) as a maasure of 
aduoation* ^a CTiploymant variables ware weekly earnings on tha most raoant job 
sinca ascit and paroant of tha follow-up period spant in mploymant i these analyses 
wara done on the sample as a ^ola and on tha wDrking subsampla* 

Having a high school diploma had a significant affact on waakly earnings* and 
on percent of time employed** for tha sampla as a %^ole, tte 329 high school 
graduates earned more ($69»31) per wak th^ tha 102S subjaots AYES who had not 

raceivad a diploma prior to intake ($51^30} » Similarly, tha high school graduates 
v^rked a significantly greater percentage of tha follow-up period (31p4%) than 
those without diplomas (20»1%)« ^are v^s also a significant in tar action effect 
id.th traataent on percent of time working.*** (Saa Table 62.) ^hese results 
suggest that ascparimantals yitio antered hms with a diploma ^rked a greater 



^ FC1^1342)=ia*18| ^-0001 
** F(1#1342)^2e.89| ^*0001 
**♦ F(ni342M*13l ^.04 
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pareantege of tha follow-up period ^han aithar ^parimantalp ^thout diplomas or 
mCTbers of thm conteol group. 



Table 62 

Intaraafcion between Diploma and Traatoant 
on Pareant of Tijia Working 

Expariroental Control 

Diploma 37.7 23.6 

(N) (181) (148) 

No Diplma ' 22.5 17»4 

(N) {546) (479) 



Whila ^his affect ie weak, it suggests that thosa partioipants v^o oame Into tha 
AYES program with high sohool diplomas banafitted from the program, whila those 
participants id^thout diplomas did not work any mora than control group msnbars- 

The analyses on the working s^sampla product a significant effect of 
diplma on pareant of tima workings* High school graduates %^rked significantly 
mc^ra (maan»58»9| n^175) than did those vd^thout diplomas {maiins50.2%i n^410)- 
While there was no main effaot on waakly aarnings, thara was an interaction %d.th 
traa'bnanta** Iks can ba seen from tha date in Tabla 63 # the effect is somav^at 
pu.'^slingi controls who had a diplma at intake aarnad lass dwing the follow-up 
period than aithar oontrols without a diploma or axparijaantals. Wa can only 
speculate on the reasons for this affact, and must bear in mind that tha effect is 
quite mak (and that thare are only 65 working control group mambars vd^th 
diplomas) • 



* 



FC1,5?3)=as29i 

F( 1#540)«3^80| W^^QB 
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Interaction between Diplro^ and Tgeatoient 
on Weekly Sagnings 



(Working St^sample) 



EKperinental 



control 




1139.31 
CIO?) 



i121-47 
{65} 



NO Dlplraa 
(N) 



$137.04 
(226) 



$140.33 
(154) 



While the three-way interaction affeot between Diploma ^ teeatoent^ and Site 
jmm not tested^ we to knew that experiment als and aontrola from Albuquerque were 
more likely than those from toe other sites to be mployedj that research s^jecte 
from Albuquerque were more likely than those from the other two sites to have a 



(with a mmmn of $120^ as oompared to $144 in New York and $147 in Miami), ^us^ 
it is quite likely that a disproportionate n^sriber of those €S oontrols ^th 
diplomas were from Albuquerque. While the escper Centals with diplomas are also 
likely to be from Albuquerque, with a larger nimber of oases (154), the mean would 
be lass affected, ^is interpretation is supported by the lack of a corresponding 
interaction effect on ^rcent of time working, ^ong the working si^sample^ 
controls with diplocaas %iorked as much (mean^53.8% of the period) as controls 
without diplomas (mean^49.0) and escpertoentals ^thout diplmas (S1.1). While 
experimentals with diplomas had a slightly higher mean (62»0)# the effect did not 
approach significance {F€1)* 



diplOTia; and that among mployed stibjects, earnings were loi^st in Albuquerque 
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together 'Uiese analysas suggest that having a diploroa Is of some benefit to 
meB^ers of this popi^ation* At the very least, the analyses on the sample as a 
vhole suggest that having a diplma makes it easier to get a job* Furthermore, 
there is HOmm evidence {frcm the interaction with treataent) that the AYES program 
enhanoed that effect « Thm percent of the follo%^up ^riod wred by controls with 
diplomas vas 23 •€ and by those without diplnas %ms 17p4i these nisibers are 
virtually identioal to toe percent of the year prior to intake worked by researoh 
si^jeots with diplomas, 23.1 (K^503) and those td^thout dipleoias, 16p9 (N^1676) • 
Ming in the program, even %d.thout a diploina, se^ed to have some benefit ~- after 
leaving the program, the experijaentals without diplomas %^rked ^out as much 
(22 'S} as oontrols «d.th diplmas* 

!Hie analysis on nua^er of post** intake arrests suggests that having a dlplOTa 
was related to the n\snber of times males were arrested, but not related to the 
nmber of arrests for females* Thmrm was a signifioant gender by diploma inter-- 
aotion* on nvsi^er of post^ intake arrests- Thm mean nisnber of post- intake arrests 
for male high school graduates was •41 CN^261) , as c^pared to a mean of #68 for 
males without a diploma (K^1169)> F^ale high school graduates had a mean of «05 
arrests (N=23S) and those without diplomas had a mean of *10 arrests* It 

is clear that this is a weak effect i however, there was a sJjnilar (and stronger) 
effect on nivciber of arrests prior to intake Thm mean nuosber of arrests prior 
to intake for male high school graduates was ,58 (N^2S7) # as ceropared to 1 • 17 for 
males without diplomas (n^IISI), .08 for f^ale graduates (N^23S}^ and »26 for 
famales without diplomas (KM91)> Bie effect on niamber of arrests of having a 
diploeia was significant across sites; In each site subjects with diplomas had 
fewer arrests than those ^thout diplOTas* Of course, there is nothing in the 
data to suggest that having a diplama ^^uses one to be arrested lesi often (or 



* 



FC1,2lSi)»5*31| P-.02 
F(1,2iaa}»7,30; W^^OQl 
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^ha^ being arrested less often eauses one to get a diploma) » PorthermQrer tiiere 
was no interact ion between having a diploma and treatment. 

Baving a ld.gh ichool diploma appears to be benefioial in terms of both 
emplo^ent and arrest variables* Being in the AYES progrm alM se^s to 
enhanoe of this effect on ^roent of tijae wor)d,ng- Given these resislts, it might 
be useful to reeonsider sme of the analyses presented in Qiapter V. That is, the 
results disoussed in this ohapter either provide some (weak) support for hman 
aapital theory or are evidenoe that credentials are important^ even in this 
population* 
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CHAPTER Villi 



CONCLUSIONS 



Thm AYES program frovided 1082 high riek yDuths in ttaee citias with «tiploy- 
mant teaining in tha form of work axparianae an^or classrosm training* The 
program designed to inoreasa partioi^nts* emplo^bility and aarningst and, 

thereby to dacraase their subsequent involvment vdLth tha juvenila and oriminal 
justice syst^s. Bie data prasentad in tha praoading ohaptars indiaata that thasa 
goals were met to soma axtant. Tha issuas and tha data are too oemplax^ however, 
to leave without disQuasion of tha rasulta and their implioations* 

Ai was described in dhaptar XX, the AYES projeot aonsistad of a da:aonstrati©n 
program and associatad rasaarah* ^pliaants to the AYES program were randomly 
assign ad to partioipata in tha program^ and thus beoame mmbers of the aKperimen^ 
tal group, or were daniad ^ogram sarvioas and became ^rt of the control group* 
Data were collected on all resaarch siJbjaots^ axparimantals and oontrols^ at the 
tima of thair applioation to the program, at progrTO exit (or six months aftar 
intake for control s) , and ware followed up for eight months st^bsequant to axit* 
At each interview, data ware oollaotad on tha si^Jeot's adueation# training, and 
^ploynent experiencas diu'ing the period since the last interview • These data 
vrare eompilad into a imified database and used to assess differences bat%faan 
exparimantals and controls which might ba attributed to treatment effects of tha 
AYES program. 

^e data analysas ware complex and axtansiva, and detailed results of th^ 
ara prasantad in the preceding chapters* Aa most oonsistant and reliable finding 
was that experiinentals were more likaly than ware control group members to have 
obtained mplo^ant at soma tima during tiie follow*up pariodi 51% of the axpari* 
mantal group as cmparad to 41% of the oontrol group wmrm amployad during this 
period, similarly^ exparimentals had higher mean weekly earnings ($63.16) than 
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did Gontrols ($47*67) ^ and worked gignif ieantly more, averaging 26*2% of the 
follov^^up period^ than con'trols, who averaged 19*2% of the period %iorking« These 
affests are important indiaators of ^ogram auooe8S# and ijaply that the AYES 
program nuooeeded in its goal of djaproving -mployability and inereaaing earnings* 
Jt is also clear toat the program's effeots on earnings and peroent of tme wrked 
flow from the fact that more experlzjientale seoured jobSf rather than frcm eKperi^ 
mentals securing better jobs ttan controls* taalyses of the working subsamples of 
each group showed that working eK^rimentals earned no more thw working controls # 
and that eKperimentals and controls held tiieir jobs for e^ual lengths of tlmea 

The program' a hopes for imprwing the quality of OTployment for ^xtioipants 
seem somevi^at naive in retrospect* fflie target population faces struotwal 
barriers to employment based on its youth, its distinct lack of human capital, its 
Involvement with the crJjEiinal justice syst^ and Its raolal/ ethnic minority 
status* Those are not barriera that are likely to be overcome by a mere six 
months of wrk experience and training^ even If the si;^jects actually participated 
for that long a period. They did not# of course* ^us# helping participants to 
seciufe more, if not better, work could be consi^mred a notable acccmpllstaent 
despite the fact that it falls sOTewhat short of the original objectives* 

ijivestlgation into the reasons for ^e greater suocesa of experi^nentals 
than controls In obtaining employment is importMt* It a eras likely that the 
general effect on mployment amerged from a complex Interaction of ^ogram ef^ 
fects, attributes of the participants prior to program entry # and post^mployment 
opportunitiea available to m^bers of this ^p^ation. Each of these elementa 
varied by aite, as did the magnitude of the difference between the exper^ental 
and control group* Albu^er^e had the highest percentage of mnployed subjects, 
64% of the experimentals and SS% of the controls* Howler, the largest difference 
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betwean toe tw groups ^mm ±n Hew York— 44% of the eKparlmentals and 27% of the 
Gontrols wsrk^d a differenoa of 17%, Thm mmm± site ehow^ intemediate ratas of 
€?mplo^ent and the snallest dlfJarence bat%^aan tha two 9roupe~47% of the axperi- 

talm and 42% of the controls ware employed at seme time during the follow-up 
pariod* 

The improvad levels of mplo^ant cannot be attrttuted to attituda ehangas 
brought ^out by toe program* imile the BhS soalas wera designed to measure 
phanges in work-related attitudes and knowladge among the progrm partioipants ^ 
the research indicated toat no such changes were brought about. 

Nor can the general effect on OTployment be explained in terms of the job 
development and placement fimction of the programs. As indicated in the process 
analysis, this component of the program \mB not adequately Jjaplemented in 
Mbuquer^e or New York. Moreover, In mmi^ ^ich carried out an active job 
development component ataost frOT the beginning of the program, the difference 
between the percent of expertaantals mplo^d and that of controls was only five 
percent the lowest of the three sites* 

noiA toese considerations we infer toat im^oved employment of experlaantals 
resulted from the program's creating an enviroimient and network that assisted 
participants in finding work. Many of the participants were mconnected %d,th job 
search netwrks before coming Into the program, m that state of isolation, 
change in toe person* s emplo^ent situation was mllkely, tte AYES program 
brought sanae of these individuals together in a situation whose raison d'etre 
securing jobs; it brought them ijito contact with people encouraged toem to 
seek wrk, or at least accept an opportimity if it c^e along* in this %my, AYES 
sems to have affected toe OTployment of its participants^ despite the ^sence of 
an aggressive job developaent exponent. Wius^ the progrm's enviromnent provided 
toe participants %d.th a job-seeking network, rather than the identification of 
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speelfiG jobs, M aours^, an active md effective jot development imit woiild 
almost Gertalnly have enhanced the effect* 

Thtm af faat vuied site baQmuae it wlb media t^^S by contextual fmetors 
(a*g»# availmbility of opportmilty) and personal attrilstates of the subjeets- It 
4s likely that effect mm liist evident iji Bd.aml ^^^causi of the Interplay 
between wfavorable eaonmlo conditions and lower leyal^s of aduisation and English 
literaoy among the research subjeots* ^e Hiwi AVSs ^^rogram had a sizeable 
nixober of reaent Haitian and Ci3ban refugees # many of i^lncm coiild not read or speak 
&glish« ^Is would be a major disability ^ especially for the Haitians %^o spoke 
only teeola or Wenoh , and eould well negate the positi^va iff acts of the MiTOi 
program's job developflient gffort* 

Education (as an Indication of pre-program prepa^a^tion) might also explain 
the relatively high rate of raplDyment of both ex^rdtfiei^ntals and oontrols in 
Albuquerqusi 43% of the M-buquarque AYES research subj^ats had diplcraas at in- 
take* taalysis of follow-up data revealed that trea^^»it and having a diploma had 
an interaction effect on earnings • E^perimentals %d.th liigh soh&ol diplomas were 
more likely to have worked than ^^riraentals vdthout hmigh school diplomas # but 
this was not true mong the controls* Since AlbuQue^^use was the site viith the 
greatest proportion of high school graduates^ we ^peot this effect to be 

felt most strongly there* 

^e difference in mployment between m^rimentals ^ {44%) and oontrols (27%) 
vms greatest in New York. Wiis may hm attributed to ^h^m devastating effeot of 
isolation in a eity as large as New York. Aat is, ^ m city the si^ of 
Albuqfuerqui { %d.th a population of fewer than 300#OO0), =.it is likely that even the 
population served by the AWB progrw would have momm jM«b«gaiking network. In 
contrast, many of the oontrols in Hew York might hav% v*^ry few affiliations %!dth 
working people and little or no access to a job saaroh anetwork. ^try into AYES 
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may have ^ovldad momm neoessary rola mpdela &^o.d aontaQte to inarease ^he pmrtloi^ 
pants* motivation t© look for «ipl©yment of to acospt opportmitias %^en 
availabla* 

DDnsidering the state of tha looal acon^^ias and the attributas of the target 
population^ oould t^m hYEB j^ogram have e^sft^^S a more powerfi^l impaat on tha 
post^program raiploymant of partioipanta? ita^tS^y the program had no oapaoity to 
affaot ohange in the local economy* But the d^m^ do suggest that the general 
OTploymant effaet might hava baan magniflad if the partioipants had baen given 
more treatmant and if the job developmant and ^slacmant oom^nants had l^an mora 
affactivaly impl pentad* 

^e limited woimt of tr eateent givan ^§ a fimction of both tha dwation of 
tha program and various dafioienoias in progrtem Implamantation* Frcm tha be^ 
ginning, program oparatorSf voiced conoarn tha^^ six months of sarvice iR^re not 
auffioiant for m^nbara of auoh a saver aly dis^^Svantag^ poptilation. ^e typioal 
AYES partieip4 at ymm 18*8 yaara old, had 10*4 ^^aars of aduoation, vsaa Slack or 
Hispanlo, and had little or no wrk axperiaftaa-— Six months of ^ployment training 
is not enough for suoh individuals to e^perlaAc^^ a aignif leant marginal inoraasa 
in thair stook of hOTan oapital. For example* vary faw partioipants raoeived 
their €ED v^ile in the ^ogram Csae Appending * Aocording to program staff, this 
was largely due to their needing basic edueatl^^n before they would ba prepare to 
embark on a CTD preparation course* But ^ovi^aing both effective rmadial educa^ 
tion and QED preparation in six months is vir^i^^ally impossible • Di this regard it 
is important to note the significant intaraoti^^n bat%#aan treateiant and having a 
diploma at intake* Those experimeiitala wto o^^a into tha hYEB progrim with a high 
aohool diploma ware signifioantly more likaly obtain mployment than thoaa 

did not have a diplma at intake* 

IQiile ^a material pfesantad in ^a prOc^^^s analysis (^pandix A) indicatas 
'that thare were differaneas TOong the sites iH ^heiJP Implenentation of the various 
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pa^ogram TOmponants# it is also clear that ±n none of tha sites jmm the pf©gram 
ioL^Xmamn^md as fully mnd affectively as had been hoped. The many reasons for 

iCTentation defioiencieSf from toe budget moertainties and budget euts through 
tt^^ inadequate provisions for winding doim program operations, are details in the 
Process analysis « ^ose areas in %^ioh the implmentation difficulties seriously 

faoted servioe delivery included^ (1) inadequate Model IZ plac&nents in New 
VofH, (2) major ^obl^s in ijnpl mentation of Hodel III in all ^Uwee sites # (3) 
Im^H of job develojiBent services for most of the progrm in Albuguergue and New 
Y^xHt and (4) demoralizing effects of the lijnited period of progrm impl^enta- 
tton» Each of these represented a failure to impl^ent the AYES progrra as 
pL^rmed and resulted in diminishing the services given to participants - 

Insufficient treatonent also resisted frcm individuals leaving before cample t-- 
iji^ thm full 26 weeks of ^ogram participation. Iftiatever toe reason for early 
termination f it reduced the amount of treatment ^perienced by axperi^entals# 
ii^noe once an individml ms assigned to the ^^rimental group and began program 
pat^^icipation , he/she was coimted as an ^perimental« ThuBt all data analyses 
G@^aj>aring ^perimentals to controls used a very heterogeneous experimental group # 
€^n.^aining some individuals who had received the full 26 weeks of hYEB services 
bltlA others v^o might have received as little as one hour of service. As discussed 
iit Chapter VI1# there was evidenee indicating that the more tijne spent in the 
prQ^Tmm, the greater percent of the follow-up period a participant %^s likely to 
^^Hm ^erefore^ to the ^tent that participants could be kept in the program for 
luE'gaf periods^ the sise of the ^ogram effect might have been increased. 

^ addition to program factors , economic conditions surely suppressed the ' 
Bt^mat. of the AYES program, Ttim first AYES ^rticipants started the program in 
|ku9ust 1980 and the last of the eight month follo%^ups were competed ij? Hay 
198^ • Uiroughout this period im^plo^ent rates, especially for youth, %^re high 
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and liQrsening. ttia aompatition for low laval jobs imm therefore vary stiff, and 
tha marginal impr©v«ants in skills that might have baan obtain by ATOS youth 
might not hava baan suffieiant to overoema tha wrsaning eGonGmia conditions. 

In addition to tha Mployroant outoomas^ tha AYES rasaaroh foous^ on oriminal 
justioa outoomsa. ©la analyaas of official raoord data did not reveal any dif- 
fmrmnQmrn batwean experlitientals and eontrols on post-progrm arraets or aonvic- 
tions* Hhila thara was a ralationship between nianber of honra spent in the pro- 
gram and ntsnber of post-^program arrasts# it is not olaM' v^athar this is a program 
affeot or simply a funetion of salf-salaotion* ©lat is, there may i^ll have bean 
sane faotor^ outsida tha program, which determinad both who stayed in the program 
and who got arrested. 

Given what wa now know ^out tha program and the rasaaroh popid.ati©n, tha 
lack of affaet on arrests is not s\:tfprising. Only about a third of the AYES 
research subjaots had a racord of arrest in tha two yaars prior to intake « Sinca 
the research found tha nwibar of prior arrests to be bast ^adictor of j^st--intake 
arrests # tha volune of such arrests was likely to ba snail in a 14 month period, 
evan in tha absence of the program, it is olaar frOT the data that tha AYES 
sampla was not drawn from a "hard core" offendar ^pid^ation, daspita recruitment 
tTom oriminal justice agancies. In viaw of that fact, tha Al'^S program wuld hava 
had to exert an axtraordinarily power^^'ul affect on participants to show a statis* 
tieally significant diffarance in arrests batwaan ^perlmantals and controls. 
Bius, tha lack of affact in this wea may ba mora indioativa of a failure to 
recruit a very Griminally activa population of a\Ajacts than of a failwa of 
traateent . 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Alternative Youth aftpleyment Strategies CAYEe) Project ^mm a researah and 
d^onstration project designed by the Vera Institute of Justice in conjunation 
with the Office of Youth Programs (OYP) of the Depmrtment of Labor {DDL)* The 
purpose of this project was to mdd to the body of knowledge ^out youth employinent 
probl^s md to evaluate the effects of an emplo^ent teaining program on ttose 
problmse AYES was one of forty demonstration projects fundrt by OYP and aimed at 
a variety of populations. The target population of the AYES project was 16^21 
year old "high risk youth" who were CETA-* eligible and not aurrently employ^ or in 
school. "High risk youth" was defined by Vera as "youth \^o have had, or show a 
st^stantial likelihood of having , involvement witii the juvenile or criminal 
justice system" (Grant Plan, 1930ip*1)# 

The basic desi^ of the demonstration project was formulated by Vera and set 
forth in a proposal submitted to OYP in 1979- DOL awarded a planning c^ant to 
Vera in October 1979* Under the terms of the grants Vera serv^ed as the Central 
Research Agent (CHA) for the project thereby assuming responsibility for designing 
the program and models, overseeing and assisting local agencies to program 
ijiiplementation ^ designing t^ie research # collecting and malyzing the data, 
preparing interim and final reports and managing all financial transactions 
pertaining to the planning^ ijnplementation and evaluation of thm project* Working 
with OYP staffs Vera further specified the program and research designs d\iring the 
first half of 1980. In tte summer of that year. Vera negotiated Grant Plans with 
the prine sponsors and implementing agencies in each of the three progrm sites 
selected New York^ Itew ¥orkf Miami, Ploridaj and Albuquerque, New Hescico, The 
Grant Plans set forth the specific strueture# staffing and operations for the 
conduct of tte program in each site. Program implementation actually began in 
July, 1980 and «iupport for progrwi operations terminated on Septei^er 30# 1981 • 
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Thm programs were toplamented by local earviGe ageneiae in mach alta. In New 
York, tha Court aaployment Projeat (CEP) Implwientaca the pro jest mfter being 
salaetad by tiie QETK prima sponsor ^ tea City* a Departmant of ^ploymant (DOE)* 
CTP is a non-^profit agenoy whieh hmm, einaa tha lata 1960a^ provided oourt 
diversion and ©iiplo^iant**related servioes to people brought befora the criminal 
oourts of the City* At the time CEP was selected to implraant the ATOS projact# 
tha agenoy was oparating a ^ogram providing altarnativas to incarceration for 
paopla awaiting santanca in the Suprema ^urt* In additim^ CEP had oparatad 
sOTimer youth CTployment programs for several years , as well as a YETP classroi^ 
training and work axperienca program^ and still had sme young people under supers- 
vision yiho had been diverted from criminal adjudication to the program. 

prior to taking on the AYES progr^^ CEP oparated essentially on City funds 
from thm Human Resources Atoinistration. AH!S ras taken on as a separata, 
virtually self'- contained progrmi. It had its own staff and aAninistrativa 
structuraf and# in fact, took many of its criminal justice^raf erred clients from 
other CEP progrOTis* The AYES Project Diractor reportad to the Associata DireGtor 
of CTP, and the agency's fiscal department handlad AYES financial affairs* 

Finally, it should ba notad that CEP had a fairly extansiva prior ralation^ 
ship with the Vera Institute of Justica. Vara designad tha Court anployment 
program in 1967 as a larga scala criminal court dlvarsion projact, funded 
primarily by tha UeS* Departaient of l*abor* CEP became a separate # non-profit 
corporaticm in 1971 and si^seguantly oparatrt witt City funds* From 197€ through 
1979# Vara conducted an extensiva avaluation, using sm ^perimental design, of 
CEP*s court diversion operations « The study was fund^ by the National Institute 
of l#aw Enforc^ent and Criminal Justice (now, thm National institute of Justice) 
and resultad in an publicatiOT in 19S1 entitled. Diversion of Felony Arrests i 
An Experiment in Pretrail Interveiitipn , by Sally Hillsman Baker and Susan Sadd* 
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in m.sm±g the program was linplCTiented by the ^ime sponsor # the South Florida 
Emplo^ent mnd Training Consorti™ (SFETC). That mgmnay served as the CETA prime 
sponsor, and general mplo^ent planning agenoy for* five mmicipalitias the 
City of Mimir the City of Miami Beach ^ the City of Hiale^r HonrM Co\mty and 
Dade Comty* AYES was set up as a program of the ttnsortiura loeated in separate 
quarters the Liberty City sect ion of Miami* Thm pro j eat had its ovm staff and 
director v^o reported to the Ekeoutive Direotor off OTETC, Thm prime sponsor was 
responsible to Vera for the projeot finanoiri o^rations. 

The projeot also enjoyed the very aotive support of toe State Attorney's 
Offiaes In fact^ the Chief Assistant Administrator' of that office was assigned to 
work closely with ttie SPETC Director and toe AYES K'Oiect Director toroughout the 
life of the project. This arrangement greatly facilitated the projeet's efforts 
to encourage referrals from criminal justice agencies and to establish ¥?orking 
relationships with other training and servioe agencies iji the case. 

In Albuquergue^ toe project was toplemented by the primm sponsor, toe City's 
Offioe of Comprehensive aaplo^ent and Training Actainistrati^ (QCETA)^ Although 
the agenoy did not normally assume direot responsibility for progrm 
implemantation, it did so in this case beeause of the size and complexity of the 
program* As in Miami, AYES was looated iji separate quarters and had its own staff 
and director. The latter person was hired by OCETA and reported directly to the 
Deputy Director of toat agency* 

tn all oases ^ the implOTentlng agencies operated on a subcontrart from Vera 
and were responsible for taplementing toe program md managing their finances in 
accordance with procedures and guidelines specific by Vera* They were also' 
responsible for oooperating fully with toe demands of toe research. 

To carry out Its multiple responsibilities^ Vara central staff was divided 
into toree parts. All financial matters pertaining to toe |Hfograms and toe 
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raseareh %«6rk ware mmagi^d by ths Znstituta * m FLmaml DmpmTtmmnt # imder the 
director of the corporation* s Treasurer* Providing teohnioal assistanoe and 
ov^er sight relating to all phases of the ^ogrras in the sites %^s thm 
responsibility of two Program Offieers working under the direct ion of an 
Associatfi Direotor of the Institute* A staff of researchers # imder the direetion 
of the Projeots Researoh Director who^ in turn, L^eport^ to another Vara Associate 
Director r was responsible for all phases of the research , from design to final 
report I local research personnel we*Te employed at each site to randraily assign 
program oandidates to thm experimentiLl or control ^oup and to help determine the 
placement of experimentals into one of the progrw models # In addition , the site 
researchers administered all the research ^stri^ents to ^perimentals and control 
subjeots, collected data on their criminal justice involv^ent^ and transmitted 
all data to Vera Central* ^e site researchers were responsible to the Project's 
Researoh Direotor* 

At each site there were three program n^dels designed to improve the 
employabil ity # job holding skills # and post^prr^raxh placement opportunities of 
participating youth, ^e three models werei Model I# work ^periencei Model II # 
vocational training or eduoationi and Model 111^ a oombination of work experience 
and education or vocational Uaining. Table 1 presents the numbers of 
partioipants in each model across all three sites. 



TABLE 1 



Number of Program Participants i.n g^gh_MQdel y by Site 



New York 



Miami 



Albuquer^e 



Model 1 



139 



127 



§1 



Model II 



139 



113 



103 



Model III 



133 



136 



101 



TOTAIi 



411 



376 



295 
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In addition t© edueatienalf voeational training^ and work #K|^rienQS 
activiti#s# program participants were to racaiva oounsaling and job plaoment 
sarvioase Partiolpanta wara paid tha standard minijnum hourly ymqm for tuna spent 
in tha program, Thm mmHimxm lang^ of program partieipation was 26 waaks. All 
partiQipants coniplated tiie full 26 waaka in tiid program or v^o laft tha 

prograun for sohool# anothar training prografti^ or work wara olassifiad as 
"positiva" program tarminations- All participants \Aio left the ^©gram for 
disciplinary raasona or who refusad t© ©©ntini^ program partioipati©n {but did not 
laave Aras for mploymant ©r seho©l) were olassifiad as "nagative" program 
tarminations • 

This appandisc to tha rasaarsh report describes in da tail the nature of tha 
programs operating in tha thrae sites # including the problOTiS encoimterad in 
implementati©nr how program operators attamptad t© resolve those probl^Sr and tha 
site staff's parcaption ©f tha strengths and weaknesses of thair progr^i* The 
inf©rmati©n ui this procass malysis raport ras obtained from several sourcas 
including I in-^dapth intarviai*^ with KYBB pr©gram and rasaaroh staffs at tbe 
sites r Vera parsonnal, and CEP staff working on pro j acts other than AYESf reviaws 
of participant filasi rasaaroh datai program reports sutmittad t© Vara? and 
m^oranda and documants written by Vera and AYES staff through©ut the c©iirsa ©f 
the projaet* 

It will be noted tiiat thm raport on New york is mora da tail ad than the sita 
reports on Hi^tii and Albuquerque* Tha unavan langth reflaots certain facts about 
tha muner in ^ioh tha ^ocass analysis %ms TOnducted# rather tiian a greater 
prevalanca of implamantatim problems in New York* Tha New Y©rk rep©rb was done 
first* ^is meant tiiat various dijnensions of tiiie ^ogram wara dasoribad dA 
oonsidarabla detail in New York so they oould ba handled m©ra summarily in the 
other sita raports* TOis also meant that tiia authors spant mora time analyzing 
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and daseribing the ^ohlmmm of toplamentatien in New York. Finally, tha New York 
site was phyaioally alose to Vera and, thm^mtormw progr^ operations and program 
staff %#ere more readily aocassible for Vara rasaarQh staff to observe Bn6. 
Interview. In faot^ while writing the sunsnary of progr^ operations in the New 
York site, the researoh staff were ^le to review progrOTi reoords and partioipant 
files i the opportunity to do this was muoh more limited In the other sites. 

The purpose of tiiis prooess analysis is to provide the reader with a 
reasonably detailed desoription of the servioes offers in the three sites, the 
manner in v^ioh were offered and some of the faotors ^at may have limited 

the potential ef feotiveness of those servioes. Suoh desoriptions should be useful 
to other program operators vdio might *d,sh to implement similar programs without 
falling prey to all the pitfalls encountered by those wto went first* More 
importantly, however, ^e report desoribes more preoisely ^e nature of the 
projeot*s independent variables, ^us, if it is hypothesized that certain effects 
will flow from a program offering vocational training and job placement, the 
researcher must assess the extent to which the training and placement servioes 
were actually offered and feceived by ^e participants, in chapters 2, 3, and 4, 
this report provides specific information of that kind separately for each of the 
sites. We have used tiie descriptions Resented in these chapters to interpret 
some of the outcome data that are presented and analyzed throughout the research 
reports 

Hothinf is ever as clear and clean in practice as it is on paper* ^us, 
program implementation t^ically fails to enliven all the dimensions of progr^ 
design, ^e ways to which and the extent to whidh this was true of ^e AYES- 
progr mi varied with the site and progrw model Evolved « Plhile the deviations 
frm pirogrm design are detailed for each site in the chapters that follow, there 
are a few observations %^ich fom a general context %d,thin i^nich each site report 
should be considered* These observations are as follo%i^i 

' . ,. : , m ' 
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1. Thm AYES program was Imrge and TOmplesi'^ involving 300 to 400 individuals 
in each ^i'&e partiQipating In three rather diffiirent progrw modalsi it also 
irequired oomplioatad softening B3%€i assigrment proaeduras "^at neoes^itated the 
proaeasing through intake of two to three tunei^> the niui^er of program 
partiGipantm* In eaoh of the three mttmmf staff m^nbera at the prime sponsor 
agenoy expressed ooncarn about the size and oomplexity of the program « This 
factor alone suggests tiie need for an ^tended planning periord at eaoh site> As 
indioated iji the next chapter^ however, the planning period was too short and 
somewhat unoertain at all of the sites* One result of this inadequate planning 
was that the intake prooess took a good deal longer thmn expeotM and thus 
hampered the timely implementation of program operations for the first wave of 
partioipants m 

2m Insuffioient planning is endemio, of oourse^ in soQial progratnming. 
Often it is possible to mak# COTipensating adjustments during the early months of 
implementation. Iri the oase of the AOTS prograni, however, toere was little tJjne 
for suoh adjus^ents# The entire group of partioipants in each site had to be 
introduced into the progr^s, provided service and processed out of the program 
within 12 to 14 months frm the beginning of intake. No provision was made for 
oontinuation of the progr^ beyond the end of the data collection period. This 
faot has several negative nonsequenoes for a d^onstration projeot. 

In toe first place, tiie researoh period began \d.th toe first day of program 
intake, thereby providing no tijne for the program staff to make adjustments and 
stabilize Qperations. it is oertainly teue, toerefore, toat toose a^itted to the 
research sample during the first oouple of months of program operation did not 
experienoe toe same quality of services dwing toeir early weeks of ^rtioipation 
as did those admitted later. In effect^ when evaluative research begins wito the 
first day of toe progr™, toe ^ogram is likely to be penalized by a period of 
imcertainty and adjustment that is inevitable. 
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Smeondf the implementaiM sc .ledu c r^^^lred tibat ijitaka and ^ogtam servle^p 
be conduetcd stoultanaQUsln; ^^^0%;^ . ^1 ^^^*>t»atlon funding was alwaya tigfri and 
often meertsln, ttie two rta^eti^ns 3 to parformed assentlally by ttim same 
mtmM menders* This str^n m§ ©^#cef:b^^©d by the length and amplwif^y of the 
Intaka prosass* Semeth^TO had to ^aff&mr and, in most instaneas# it vmm tha 
fifaquaney and intensity 0i eD^^u^i£^lii% and 30b prapmration» Moreover # in a prog^^n 
requiring so many research aiur^^aGt;^ (both participmnta and oontrols) # the need 
oonduct both intaka and se£Y499 da livery at tha sme tur^ helped to oiftBata a 
<eartain tense atoosphara during toe early ^ase of toe prograrn- 

Third # tha limited operational period had a partioularly negative effect on 
the implamantation of Modal III. Fartioipants in that nwdel were to eKp%rianae %. 
miHtura of aduoation or training along with work eKperienoe of swia sort* It wa^ 
hoped tiiat there would be a oomplementary relationship batwaan the tt-aintng an^ 
the work aKparianoa and that the parti oipant would escparianoa both wlthiti 
essantiaily the same time period* The program design ealled for a half'-^ay at 
aaoh or, failing that arrang^ant, alternate periodg of training and work 
aKperienoe with no single period exeaading two weeks. 

If the programs could have operated for longer thM the 12 to 14 moiiths 
provided, and if the program operators had not been required to fill all three 
program models at approximately the same rate. Model III might have bean 
implemented more effaotively* TOiese oonditions would have peinnitted the 
aoheduling of partioipant intake to Goinoide more olosely with the eduoational and 
training oyoles followed by other agenoies in toe sites. Moreover, tte pffogram 
oounsalors would have had more tdUna to arrange oomplementary training and work 
aKperience plaoements and reasonably short alternate periods of participation iji 
each* 

In fact, towever^ Jjitake had to be completed as quiokly as possible and the 
models had to hm filled at approximately the same rate* As a results efforta td 

o 
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find educational or training slots were being mmde well after partieular training 
eyolea had begrtm- e^plraientary relationship between training mrid work 
experienee was th# exemption in all sites and often a eoincidenee, ^an it did 
OGOUr* It Is likely that many partioipants# especially thope in New York and 
Albuquerque who left tiie ;^ograro after several weeks # reeeived uneven amounta of 
training and work experience* The net result of all of this was that the features 
that distinguished Model IIX frOTi the other two models in progr^ design were not 
fullyrealised in program implementation * 

The limited period of program toplementation had at least one other negative 
effect on the prograun* Since tm provision was mate for assuring program staff of 
emplo^ent beyond tiie end of tiie data collection period, they became tuiKiouB about 
and begm searching for future employment months before the progratna actually 
ended. In some Instances, this resulted in the premature leavijig of mn important 
and effective staff member. In all instances/ it heightened toe level ©f anxiety 
and lowered morale among ^ogr^ staff* Moreover/ tiiere is ^me suggestion that 
an atmosphere of Imlnent doaii developed Ia the last couple of months* If so, 
this may have adversely affected both tiie «^ality of service offered by the staff 
and the enthusiasm of the participants* response during that tJ^e* 

3. As is detailed in toe next chapter of tois report/ toe budget commitment 
of the Department of Labor to this demonstration was uncertain throughout toe life 
of toe ^oject* This had a negative impact on toe s^stance of the progrra and 
the morale of the program staff in all sites s Wimi the implmentation budgets 
were finally approved/ toey were for less money toan i^s anticipated dicing toe 
planning period* ThuS/ not all of the positions which were originally thought 
necessary could be created. Moreover/ operating budgets mre reduced during the 
life of the programs* As a result, sense positions were filled later than was de- 
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slribla (job ^davaloper positions j for sample) and program 6. reetors never had a 
olgar und^rst^mnding of the re sour o as that would be available to th^» 

Skimping on the job devalopsdent and plaoement f\mations is ^viously oomitar^ 
produetiv^ ^ m. progran of this kind. However, because the progrm was of Itoitad 
duration ^d mmeertain resowoes, md ]^cause so many other eomponente of the pro- 
fsrain ha^ t^ h^m organised before the job development and plaoement servioe, it is 
not particula&'ly surprising that tois fvmotion bore the brtmt of the ^ogrMi's 
feudgatiry prol^lems* • 

Thmtm ii one final point to be made by way of introduction to tiie prooess 
malygisi ^e^^jple experienoed in aervioe delivery and progrm managmenb know that 
thi pifsonal ^sommitment and skill of staff and the ^ality of leadership ^eroiiid 
l^y adminiatta^^ors are eruGial ingredients in the suooess of a progrwn. Yet re^ 
^^arshefi oon^Sneting process walyses rarely address these variables. We are no 
a^tciption to ^rfiat rule* The reader should be assured^ however^ that our failura 
to assisg staS'f commitment amd 'ttie quality of administration reflects our in- 
ability to m^M^sure and analyse these qualities in a useful way, rather thm a 
judgmant aboufc. their isiportance* 

Samg ©f ^^he conditions described in the ohapters that follow ereated imple^ 
flieutition pE'ob^lams for all of the sites # %^ile others were peculiar to one sitst 
Ko attsmpt ha» been made to compare the sites with respect to the overall level of 
difficulty thtey faced in ijnplementation or the quality of leadership they enjoyed 
during the li&^ of the progr«n# We do have a general impression # however # that 
oVfrall iJtmflementation of the program aonformed more closely to the ^ogram 
design in Miait^^ thw in either of the other sites* It seems reasonable to assume 
that thig repi:te2.tedf at least in part, from tiie very active support of the js^ime 
gponiDfing ag^^^ey and the state Attorney's Office and the very cmpetent and 
chaifiamatic le^-mdership exercised by the Project Director during the early n^nthi 
©f thi progran^- ^ 1 Q 9 
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GH^TER QNE g PIjANNING AND BOTGl^ 

hm Planning, and D# sign 

In 1979 tha Of flea of Youth Programs (OYP) of the Dapartoint &^ I^bor (DOL) 
was fundijig a larga nwbar of youth mplo^mt progrws ai pirt of Knowledge 
Davelopmant Plan* Since OTO was Interested in ftmding a prejirt wi^th a target 
popiilation of "high risk youths" in the spring of 1979 DOL mpproaQJi^d Vera ^out 
the possibility of Vara aoting as the Central Research Agant (C^) for a research 
demonstration project serving this population « 

At DOL's request^ the Vera Institute sutmitted a proposal for a four site 
operation with 450 participants (and 450 controls) per site* The DOXi responded 
favorably to the proposal # but requested modif ioations and fuffchtr specifications 
of the budget* Thm proposal went through two revisions and mB fi^xmlly s\^mitted 
to DOii on July 18, 1979 at an estimated cost of $8.25 million for p^^ogram 
operations in four sites * plus S1.5 2*0 million for the GRA, Aft^ir negotiation, 
DOIj awarded Vera a planning grant for the period October 1, 1979 tli^ough March 31, 
1980 • During ttis period Vera ^pected to articulate tiie resiirch mxi^ program 
designs, select the sites, negotiate contracts with the sponioring m^encies at 
those sites, and begin to hire senior^ level ^ogrMi staff* At the tijne the 
planning grant was awarded. Vera requests that the Department of r-mbor react to 
the program description in the proposal and approve the full preje^^ by January of 
1980. 

In its Initial discussions with DOL, Vera suggested that DDL g-:rant fmiding 
for 18 months of program operations « Vera asserted that a nawproj^rt requires at 
least two mnths of ^istenoe before it can attain mn effioifnt lev-«l of 
operations* Second, Vera olaimed that during the last two monthi o:£ operations a 
program is negatively affeoted by staff attrition and dininlihed staff morale* 

o 
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Vera clmlmed that for AYES to Jsave TOntinuity and provlds ^ ramlistla period for 
program ©vmluatien# 1i months of operation would he neeisiary. Itowevar, D0I# 
authori^sd funding far only 13 inonthg of ^ogram operations # but stated that tiiay 
would att^pt to arrange for tlia Institutional tgation ef the program aftar tha 
expirmtion of till grant. Th±m would have mitigated if feet of wind^dovm on 
program operationit Unfortunataly^ DOL never arra^Agad for tha oontinumtion of th^^ 
progrmi mfter tha expiration toe grant. ProgrMi opirators in Naw York 

Miiunl ware able to lOQate (wibliout the halp of OVP) somi additional eouroae of 
funding for eontinued operations # toareby ^oviding somi continuity for program 
operations. In Albuquerque # program operations aeasad after eKpiratlon of tha 
grant. During the planning period a nianbar of significant modlf iomtions wera mad^^ 
to tha program disignt Aftar' ^Isoussion^ DOIj daelded in January to limit tha 
number of sites to threai Navr York, Mbuquerquer and Kiimi were approved as the 
threa sitas. Tha sponsoring m^ents salaotad wata the Court iSiplo^ant Frojaot 
(CEF) In Naw York, the South E^orida Bmployment and Training Consortium (SrETC) iim 
Miami , and QOBTh in Albuquarga^^ « 



In Vara's propoial to DOIi# assignment of axperimentala to progrra models was to b^ 
done using "guldad ohoioa" Interviews . Oftis wo»il4 alloH tha partleipant to 
express hls/har desirag ragaraing progran partielpatlon, buf wuld allow tha 
program staff to guida toe participant # based on hls/har aptitudes , skills # and 
needs* ^ndcin agiigMfient to modal was suggasted by dOL ii the means of testing 
whloh modal ymm iost affeotlve In tams of fewest dropouts and other impaot 
maasuras (a.g«, pQit^progrm ^mrnings, raeidiviam) # 

Vera wgued agalnat tha idaa of random assigmnQnt to model on the tasis that 
it mada no aensa programmatiemlly and would inorease thi number of aarly dropouts 
(thereby deereaiing @cposur@ teo the progrMi) • Furtheraerif DOl's proposal 



At this time DDL al 



introduoad tha Id^a of random assignment to modal ^ 
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a.»¥olvi4 '*^i^^dad cholea" for tiie first phase of intaka mnd random asslgnmant for 
^ptimmn^m^^B takan in during the lacond phase. Vara tosaaroh staff ballavad this 

Bmvw^mXy limit ijiferenoas that eould ba dra>m frOTi researeh outeomes. AYES 
p3fOfrMi sta^Sf were diasatisfiad with this raquiramant and prediotad it would 
Itflpjst ii©t^t=±vely on the ^ogram's ability to deliver sarvioas to its oliants* 

Dot, 4i^a not apprwe the full grant in January of 1980^ but did award Vara a 
ft^'Cost ^t^^neion of tiie planning grant mtil June 30^ 1980. OTiroughout the 
planning pH^mse of tha projaot^ Vera oontinuad to oonduct budget nagotiations with 
Pel and wt-tl^a the proposad sponsoring agencias at the sites- 

I'fojfi V^^ra's point of viaw^ tha ideal prooass for negotiating approval of the 
t^tidfst ^UJ^a have bean for DOL to reaot to Vera's program and rasaaroh dasigns 
J'd.wtf an^ ^^et thosa subitantiva oonsiderations datattnina budget amomits* 
Alt§mativa&.y# DOL oould hava providad Vera ^th a budget oeiling and 
fi^ioifiaati^^ns of othar progrm rastriotions. However , DOL followed neither 
o^Pi, and Vara was tmabla to obtain timaly approval of ttim budgat and program 
4^fllgn# WiS»s situation was exacarbatad by the eonstant staff turnovar within 
DcIj* Bfetwa^^n Oetobar 1979 and Juna 1980 # Vara had three different DDL program 

Bu4gM negotiations oontinuad throughout tea planning pariod and into July. 
Oji^uly 18^ 3ust prior to the first day of intake^ DOL approved fiinding for 
pOT^^im research oparations until Sapten^ar 30 * 1980 based on an estimated 

e^itof $1/P^70^000 per site for the antira projaot* For tha duration of tha 
p^ojeet pOli mpprovad AYES funding in inoramants of tore© to nine TOnths* ^is 
p^om§ foy^^ad vera ProgrMi Off ioers and Hasaaroh staff to spend mn inordinate 
B^mt of t g^j" e ealaulating and re-oaloulating budgats for toa thr aa sites and the 
CWi In ad^aition, DOL generally did not approve tiia latest increment mtil tha 
p^svioue ^^^iod had aaraady spired. Finally # thm raplacement of high-level DOL 

o 
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Bf a-^^ f follewing tte IfSO eleetiens resulted in additional ^lays md a severe 
redmaction in funding. 

In April 1981 DOL approved anqthar increment in the hYEB budget, this time 
thr^sugh Dec^iOber 31^ 1981 • This ^tensiOT also involve a substantial budget cut, 
to ^^mpproxijnataly $1 #573, 000 per site. Thm OQlleotion of S^month follow-up 
int^^rvie^ had been aeheduled to Gontinvie through May 19 ' 2, but Vera now had no 
aesv^rance that there would be any research operrtions after the end of 1981, The 
quas^dazy f aoing Vera was whether or not to initiate work on the S^month follow-up 
bef^^re receiving notifioation that the ^ant would be ^tended. Vera chose to 
imp3Lainent the S^montii follow-up, and, fortunately # DOL granted, in DeoenyDer, a 
n©*^E:ost extension through Septemter 30 # 1982 1 in September they granted another 
no*^^ost extension through Decen^^er 31 ^ 1982. This unoertainty about funding 
gre^3.tly oomplioated the researoh effort. 

3m The Struoture of AYESi yera and lioaal Program operators 

As the Central Researoh Agent (CKA) under oontraot to DOL, the Vera Institute 
was responsible for program design i program implementation wd teehnical 
asiS^stancei program monitoringi researoh design development i researoh Instrtiment 
dev^slopment f data eolleotioni monitoring program CQmpllance with tfie researoh 
des^Lgn? eonstruotion , maintenanoe and analysis of the researoh database r and 
rep^^rt writing. 

To carry out these responsibilities. Vera established a oentral staff 
oon^^±Sting of Frogrtmi Officers^ a Projeot Researoh Direotor and researoh f^taff , 
and alerioal support staff. In addition Vera hired a Research Assooiate in eaoh 

>ie three sites and assisted that person in hiring part^^ttoe assistants and 
int^^rviewers. Vera Central Staff trained the looal researohers and monitored the 
r€i^a.roh prooesi. Looal Researoh Assooiates were responsible for the randMi 

......... ' ^03 
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aSMlgnmant of #l±gibl'^ ^jpUeani.^^ ^ tiii ^pePirteJi^^^al and eontrel groups i ensuring 
^ha^ rsaeareb IngtariiBifen^ «ir^ ^^^wplctid for all r»^^seareh aubjaetsi developing 
©ubjaet tracking ^^t^m^ mi maie^taijning eontaet vfr^th ree^arcb subjeGtsj 
aonduotlng follov^up An^tWa^^W^ eoilictlng 3uv^!i.^il# and oriJiiinri Justioa eystem 
data^ and trmnsmittina ^^feffa Central resemr*--oh- 

One© the p^effr^ h^di^6iri d^^Siguid, prajsary r*^-^sponiibility for operations 
rastsd in thm sitag with. ^F^^v^idlng teehnieal - ^seistanse torough ±t'j two 
Program of fleers* Alja^UirqU^^ ths program <fc«paratad by the Offiee of 

comprehenaiv© BUployw^nt. 8iid 5^t^^.ii4ng (0^^ AV^^S staff were ttnployaae of the 
City of AlbuqueS'que and hlf^^d through tbe Sit^y personnel system. The progran 
was loeated in an 0^iB^h"^cM bw^tldiiift tn Mi^i ^the ^ogrmi was operated by the 
South Florida mpX^ym^n^ an^ Tt^^Rning Coniorti'^ (^ ^FETC)^ AYES staff were 
employees of the City lUimi. OTi^ Hiami AYES prfc^Jeot v^s housed in a rented 
building in the Lib^^ty ci'^^ ati^^ of HiMii# Tha H^^w York progriBn differed £rtm 
those in Albuquer^^ ^4 taini that it was ep^r»^ted by a private agency, CEp# 

thus AYES staff w^r^ ^pioyiiP ^he progri^ra was looat^ within the CEF 

offices* 

With minor va:riati05ii/ th% ^arganiiition ©f th*^ staff of the three AYES 
programs was the sanie* jaeh Plt^^ had a Project bi^^eotor# a Field Operations 
pireotor^ a Director af jtatlpi^ and fraininf (m^^) , Deputy Direotors of EST and 
Field Operations, v^eati^P^l ^^t^*»P^l^ri* work sit* supervisors^ and field 
representatives* ^e Mi^i tn^ b^av Wk AYEs pr^j^i^ots also had job developers on 
their staffs. In AlbttqU^^p^i^ p^^ograffl operators a^uboontraoted Job Plaoement 
ServlQes with anotha^ at«i)^h leeil staffs we^a-e hired by the sponsoiing 

agenoies t^th as^igtaft^^ V^tt-^ Program Offie^r^^, 

AIM present mt ^a%iit# tbi loett t#§«^^rch staff i in Miand and Hew 

¥ork^ tile ras^arah Ptaff ^ti ^^^l^yeis of tiia Institute. In Albuquerque, 
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the apesaareh was mibGentraGted to the Mbuquerque Urban Observatory (of the 
tJnivearsity of New Hexiao) , but oontinued to be monitor^ by the Vara Institute to 
ensure its eomplianee with tiia researah design* Having tte local rasaaehers 
^ployed by Vara rather thm by the loeal hYEB pro j eats was a oonsaious attempt to 
maintain the Jjitegrity of tha experimental design. Thus, the looal rasearch 
staffs were supported on Vera Central budgate, but were housed in AYES offioes, 
Purthermora ^ ^ila ATOS program staff reportad to the local Project Diraotors (who 
were monitored by Vara Program Offiears)/* local rasaarch staff raportad to the 
AYES Researoh Director at Vera* 

C, The Effacts of Uneartainty On projeat Implemantation 

TOe budgat cuts and uneartainty about those cuts had a profound impact on 
Vera's capacity to plan thm programi consequently, the relations betwaen Vera and 
program operators ware affected. Vara had ^pectad to provide locri program 
operators with a program manual before implamantation began* ^e manual ras to 
spaoify syst^s, forms # prooadures, and personnel requirmantsi Vera expected to 
nagotiata modification of that manual ^rsuant to diaussions %d,th the program 
oparators. Since, during tha planning stage, DOL provided Vera wi-Ui neither 
bottom-*line budget figures nor feedback on the ^ogram design, Vera's Program 
Officers were forced to plan and ijnpl^ant tha prograun slsiultaneously, even while 
ravising tha budgets for D01# approval. Instead of i^oviding a j^ogram manual in 
advance of impl^entation^ Vera was foroed to develop a sarias of ©var 20 Field 
Memoranda, each requiring ^ogram innovations v^ila both intake and program 
operations were wall underway* Not surprisingly, the lack of tiro to test ^ystms 
and the eon sequent succession of Field Memos genera tad some confusion and 
annoyance towards Vera as well as ^mcertainty about how the progrfmis were axpacted 
to oparate. For example, as a result of DOL's failure to j^ovida timely direction 
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Md approval ©f budgets , Verm mm plmaed in thm \menviable fssitien ©f requesting 
that loQaX agenGies hire and train gtaff and start inta)^ without official 
authorization of fundg from DOL. For their part# the agencies were reluatant to 
acsede to thie request r and^ for axM^ple, the hiring of site etaff was delayed 
imtil just prior tu Mtake* In general # ^is pattern of ^tending the project by 
incr^ents, and waiting until the laet minute to do so, weakened Vera's 
credibility as a provider of helpful aasistanoe to the sitaa. 

^e laok of an adequate planning period, ccsnbin^ wito budget uncertainty, 
had aeveral negative effects on the implementation of AYES, Several programiatic 
and researoh is sues should have been work^ out with toe sponsoring agents at each 
site l^fore the program began. Thmmm issues included i hiring program staff, 
establishing outreach strategies, planning intake procedures # establishing 
priorities for providing of services to program j^rticipants * determining 
disciplina^ procedures # instituting forms and outlines for reports on program and 
research operations* and locating placements at outside agencies for pcogram 
partioipants • During this period. Vera was able to arrange plans for these 
aspects of program implementation, but the level of planning could not be as 
COTiplete as desired* While details about the effect of the planning and budget 
complications on toese areas of progrMi operations are contained in later 
ohapters* a few salient issues are addressed below. 

^e reduction in funds limited toe number of line^ staff working on the 
project in eve^ site (especially worksite supervisors# vocational counselors, and 
job developers) , toe seoretarial staff needed for bookkeeping, and toe number of 
participants allowed into the program. Uncertainty about funding and t>ie 
increased caseloads of Kns staff caused by budget cuts reduced toe voliane of 
service provided to participants and appeared to have lowered staff morale at the 
sites. 
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The Al^S project wms struaturally very Gcraiplica-tad ^ both in the original plan 
and in the reality ©f the program. Without adequate tiro for planning# thaee 
inherent eomplaxities led to problams in oonmimiiaation between Vera ^d the 
sites* Each new directive from DOIi (e.g.# randcBi assignment) had to be 
transmitted from Vera to tiie sites i within Vera there wmrm three eomponenta , 
program^ researeh^ and fisoal. At the sites there were s^nsoring agencies* 
program staff , and Vera researeh staff « It ras sometimes tmolear to site 
personnel whether a partioular spaoif ioation originated in Vera Progriffii, Vera 
Researoh* or DOli. As a result of tliis confusion and beaause of Vera's role as 
enforcer of sOTietajnes unpopular rules # relationships between thm sites and Vera 
were sometintes strained* Aspects of the program design most often misunderstood 
anc3/or criticised by program operators include the Adkins and VITAS systems for 
vocational assessment md coimseling^ Vera's heavy emphasis on vocational rather 
thM personal eoimseling# the discipline/ termination system, and Vera's 
requirements of detailed monthly reports on program operations* Each of tiiese 
dimensions of the progrm are discussed in more detail in the pages that follow. 

Another source of confliot (which might have been alleviated had there been 
more time for planning) was the role Vera played in hiring AYES personnel. 
Site staff felt that Vera mu overly tavolved, while Vera Program Officers 
countered that they should have been more involved. While the problOTS varied 
from site to site^ iji each there ras some measiness over Vera's role in hiring. 
These conflicts # more pronounced in New York and Albuquerque than in Miami ^ were 
seen by some as having had a negative effect on the wprking relationship between 
Vera and the site staff si ffioreover# these problems became a drain on the ttoe and 
energy of senior personnel involved in the AYES ^oject. 
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CH^TSR TWO I 



NEW YORK PROG^kM OPER ATIONS 



INT^^ 



Intake originally axpeated to ©ceur in two 4^6 weak psriodS/ with each 

period attracting 225 aKperuaentala and an approxtoataly aqual nraibar of 
controls • (Sines a certain number of assigned escparimentals ware expaatsd to drop 
out prior to program participation # the eontrol group was ^paetad to ^ elightly 
larger than the ^perimental group*) Aeeording to the Grant Flan# tiie first phase 
of intake was to employ a guided ohoioa assignment to model* while all program 
terminations diuring this period were to be replaced by ^perimentals randomly 
assigned to model* Thm grant plM stipulated guided oho ice assignment to model 
d\iring ^ase two of intake* Just prior to tiie start of intake, l^wever, this 
plan was ravised* In order to ensure sufficient niMf^ers of active participants 
throughout the cowse of tiia project # a plan for continuous intake ymm developed* 
Instead of having two distinct phases of intake, all exparimentals tatminating 
prior to six months of program participation would be replaced immediately by 
random assignment i all axpertoentals cempleting s« months in AVES would be 
replaced upon their graduation by g^ded choice ^peri^antalss It v^s expected 
that approximataly half of the expartoantals would complete the full six months in 
the progrMi and that this plan of Intake would generate roughly equal numbers of 
guided choice and random assigiunent ^^rimentals* 

Unfortunately* it took almost four months to attract tiia first 22S AYES 
participants I therefore* there was no opportunity at this time to replace 
participants by random assigmnent to model* DOL, still requiring randwi 
assigiunent* insisted that all ex^^riflientals taken into h'UUS after this original 
225 be randomly assigned to model* ^arefore* throughout the cowse of tiiis 
report* we will to refer to two distinct phases of intake i the first 225 (guided 
choica) experimental^* lA© ware taken into the jprogrMi tetween August 8 and 
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NoveBLber 28, 19iO^ snd the second gr©up ©f 115 randomly assigned ascpsrimantals 
taken into the program between Dscerober 8, 1980 anfl Marah 26^ 1981, Since program 
staff had both progranimatic and totake functions r the unexpeotad duration of both 
intake periods oaused aansiderable confusion and hardships for bo'Ui program 



though the Grant ©Ian called for only a S0% oriminal J'\stice (CJ) referral 
rate for AYES# CTF staff originally ^pected to attraot a substantially higher 
proportion of CJ referrals to the program. Howsvar* diffioultiss in attracting 
CJ*raferrals to AlffiS led to a 56% CJ refarral rata* 

A brief description of the program population in New York is pre sent ad below 
in Table 2* 



oparations md ^ogram itaff (acoording to interview with program personnel). 



TABLE 2 (n^411) 



Referral source 
CJ 

non^^CJ 



56 « 6% 
43.4% 



Assignment Typm 
guided choice 
random 



55.3% 
44*7% 



Sax 



mala 
f ^ale 



69*5% 
30*5% 



Had Diploma? 



no 



yas 



8*5% 
91.5% 



Ethnicity 



white 
Black 
Hi span io 



2*7% 
67*3% 
30.0% 



Mean Aga 



19*0 
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Thpre was some Initial eonfusion regarding the definition of criminal justice 
referral and tha pclicies guiding the use of Griminri justice information by 
progr^ft rtaff . Thm definition ©f criminal justice referral ws wentually 
clarified in a 7/16/80 mem© by a Vera Associate Director to AMS staffs 



A criminal justice referral is a person referr^ to AYES by a 
criminal justioe agency^ or by a social service agency that 
originally accepted the perscn on referr^ frm a criminal 
justice agency* A referral of tiie first }d.nd is direct # 
while the latter type is an indirect cr^inal justice referral. 

The question of whether or not the person is currently iinder the 
authority of a criminal justice agency is not relevant to his 
eligibility for AYES, or his being counted as a criminal 
justice referral. 



AYES program staff at all three sites were infonfted at intato whether a candidate 
was an indirect or direct CJ referral and v^ather that candidate's obligations to 
criminal justice agencies (e#g*, a probation requirmient to attend drug 
rehabilitation sessions) would interfere with his/her ATOS participation. 
Outrea^ 

The agencies contacted for criminal justice referrals Included: the coi^ts* 
parole, probation, the Court anplo^ent Project (CEP), the New York City Riker's 
Island Correctional Facility, and Mew York State Division for Youth (DFY) • 
Because AYES/C^P staff were interested in attracting as high a percentage of 
CJ^referrals as possible, the director of OEP at that time decided to refrain £rm 
contacting other agencies whose candidates would include a high percentage of 
non^CJ referrals* Brochures and pam^lets mre sent to CJ agencies In fow 
boroughs (Staten Island being excluded)* The KeY* Project Director spoke in 
parson to many of the larger agencies* 

During the first phase of Intake, most candidates were referr^ by CEP, with 
probation being the second largest source of referrals* Since intake yms slower 
than expected^ all ^perimentals were asslgnM to model by guided choice 
interviews I there %ms no random assigMient during tills period* 
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Several explanations for tiie imexpeGtedly slow rate of totaka %««re suggested 
by progrTO staff % the Froj eet DirectOT was hired only one month prior to 
intake # too late for him to organic a more thorough outreaah effort*; vooational 
ootmselors were to© busy Gonducting intake to maintain their oontacts with 
referral ageneiesi and the AYES staff waited ts© long before realizing 'ttiey would 
have to overbook appointments for intake (because many referrals never showed 
up)* Moreover^ interviewed ^ogram staff mentioned that soma referral agencies 
were not very cooperative and suggested several reasons for that attitude. These 
included £ the delay of program start date as well as several false start dates? 
antipathy towards the basio escperimental/aontrol design (an antipathy exacerbated 
by toe apparent cmiission of tiiis research element from the initial contact letters 
to these agencies)! and lack of timely feedback to these agencies about how their 
referrals were doing in ATOS* Furthermore # mmy program eandidates# especially 
CJ^ref errals, lacked adequate CBTA--eligibility documents when they first appeared 
for intake^ and# therefore^ oould not be accepted for ^ogram participation* 
Finally, a former CSP staff member oritioi^^ the struatural divisions between CEP 
and AYES as preventing CEP staff from lending their full assistance and expertise 
to the outreach effort. 

Trying to speed up the rate of intake # the |«rogram staff introduced several 
inn©vations during phase two of KYEB program operations including i overbooking 
appointments in a systematic manner # often scheduling more than twice the m^m^er 
of appointments that were exacted to appear for intake i making more extensive use 
of Msting# Assessments # and Placement (TAP) Centers # ^ose referrals it mm 
asswed^ would all be CETA- eligible i and oontacting more community groups. . 

The delay in hiring a Project DireetOT was attributable^ in part# to DOI*- s 
delay in approving the ^ojeot budget and, in part, to initial differences 
between Vera and ffiP over the qualities needM in the AYES Director position. 
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Al though these coiommilty ^oups were requested to refer mostly CJ referrals * in 
general they did not eomply with that requests It was further noted that many 
oonmiinity groups had major reservations ^out ATOS including s dislike of the 
b^sio aontrol/experlBiental design and rotioenoe about being involved with a 
program located in a court employment project. During phase two intake, most 
referrals were made from CTF# ^AP Centers # and city Probation * in that order* 

In eum# most menders of the AYES staff felt that candidates taken in diiring 
phase one were different from the later candidates. They believe the former were 
more likely to males and criminal Justice referrals , to have TOre ^tensive 
criminal histories/ to have lower functional levele and to have entered the 
program ^en it ras not at peak efficiency* Therefore, they felt that phase two 
participants would do better (as measured by post progrm employment and criminal 
justice involvement) than ^ase one participants. 

Vera staff investigated these perceptions by analysing data from the Vera 
questionnaire* Altoough there were significant differences between CJ and non-CJ 
referrals, there were no significant differences between phase one and phase two 
participants on age, sex, work history (indicated by %^ether the person had ever 
worked, and if so, whether the job was in the primary or secondary serpent of the 
labor market), reading levels (as measured by toe ETS Step test), and highest 
grade completed ( see Table 3 ) . 
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TABLE -3 

COOTARISON OF PHASE ONE AND PHASE TTO 



Phasa One Phase Two 

( gruided aheiae) (randan assigranant) 

n ^ 225 n - 185 



Refarral SQUrca* 

OJ 69,4% 40,4% 

non-CJ 30.6% 59*6% 

Sex 

male 72.3% 66.2% 

fan.ale 27.7% 33.8% 

Ever Worked 

yes 74.3% 75.0% 

no 25.8% 25.0% 

Host Reeent Job 
Labor Market Segment 

primary 40.4% 31*8% 

saeondary 59.6% 68.2% 

Mean Age 18.9 19,1 

Mean Step Seore l2.7 13.4 

Mean Highest Grade Completed 10. »1 10 »1 

* X2^37.5i df^li p>*001 
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Eligibility 

to be aligibla f©r participation in AYES* a progrTO candidate had to doGument 
that ha/ aha mm between tdie mgmm of 16 and 21* out of school, out of %i?©rk* and 
CETA^aligible* Tha original oral agrement batween AYES and the New York City 
CETA Prima Sponsor * tte Dapartoant of Bmplo^ant (DOE)* spacified toat ttie latter 
would conduet CETA'-aligibllity training for AYES staff* Although DOE eventually 
provided that training* confusion over aligiiility raquirements continued among 
AYES staff* Anothar problm for eligibility seraanars at CEP was their lack of 
understanding of thm distinctions between CTTA'- and AYES--ragulations . 
Conseguently* tha process of taking in program candidates was slowrt down for 
months before toese distinctions ware clarified and sta^^f realiTOd that certain 
documents could ba completed at a later data. 

The ijitake process lasted tw to tiiree days for most AYES candidates* Many 
candidates had to wait for hours before their aligibility could ba ascertained. 
In response to this situation* AYES attemptad to coordinata %d.th various referral 
agencies a procedure for instructing their applicants on what documents would be 
needed by AYES; nevertheless* candidates continued to appear without their 
required docynients# 

According to program staff * many progrMi candidates failed to completa tha 
intake process because they were asked to leave and return at a later date with 
all toe required docimiants* Ofia staff m^iJber astlmatad as many as 50% of tha 
applicants never return^ for the second appointment* In addition* the criminal 
j\^tice referrals* especially those applying dt^ing ^ase one* were more often 
lacking docionantation for CETA-eligibility than ware the other candidates i 
therafora* i^an sent home for ^cumants* toay mre less likely to return for 
intake* Thus^- the doctsnentation reguir^ents may have "screened out" many 
candidates isom ^ogram participation (and tiius from the rasaarch 
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database)** Thm program etaff found ttiis demoralizing mm they felt that thoee 
needed the program the most (criming justiee referrals * in partieular) could not 
make it through intakae 
III* Intake p 

Pre— intake TOnsisted of col lea ting basia inforamtion mnd establishing 
aligibility* After this pre^ intake was caciplated, candidates wera designated 
''Vera ready." In tiie baginning of tiia program^ candidates \^re aaan by rasaarch 
staff that sama day. Latar on^ however, the proeadura was modified s program 
staff f aftar determining the aligibility of a candidata# scheduled tiiat person's 
research interviews for a later date. 

Whan a wave of applicants (pi anna d to be optimally bat we en aight and twelve 
parsons) was raady for research intarviawing* a member of tha Vara sita researoh 
staff Qonduotad a brief oriantation* TOiis orientation oovered the exparijnental 
dasign (with amphasis on random salaotion of eKpertoentals and controls) # the 
oonf identiality of tjia interviaws § tiie basic rationale behind tiia rasearch 
instr\anents# and the nead for all applicants to kaep in touch wi'A the research 
staff. Aftar tha oriantation, tha Vara Researoh Associate picked up thm CETA 
forms, and the Vera rasaarchers administer^ tha Vara rasearoh instrwant. 
Depending on the individual's work history, toe Vera interviaw lasted 20^40 
minutes* After cOTpleting tha Vara intarviaw, a m©ntiber of the research staff 
administered the OTS instruments to tiie entire group. The Vara intainriews were 
administered individually, but the ETS instriaoments were givm slmultanaously to 
the antira group of oandidatas* 

After cCTipleting the ETS interviaws, a sita researcher deteiminad (using a 
random niattier table) whieh persons wera assigned to tiia axparimantal group and 

* Sinoe eligibility screaning ocowred prior to the random assignmant to 
experimental or control group # this screening could not have affected 
ex^rimental/ control comparison^ | ^ 
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vhioh to thm aontrQl group* The ^parimen^als were notified 'Wtiat they were 
meaaptad into the program and that they should see a member of the program ataff 
about an appointment for a gtiided ohoioe taterview. toother researoher told the 
oontrols that they were not in the program but were still part of the researoh. 
The oontrols were paid SIO and notified that they oould speak to a mmber of the 
program staff about referrals te other programs and agenaiae. 

Although toe debriefing of oontrols was supposed to ba handled by a member o 
the program staff # in aetuality thie task was left for the raeaaahers beoause 
program staff vmre often involved with other duties* The oonfusion over who waa 
to debrief oontrols — program or researoh ~ led to momm oontrols having to wait 
for an explanation of ^y thay were not admitted into AYES, Early in the project 
the controls were referred to other agencies i but eventually program staff/ 
claiming that their referral sources were to© depletad by budget outs to ba of 
much assistance to AYES referrals ^ deoided not to offer a list of 
programs/agencies to the oontrols- Unfortunately# there was a lapse in 
commmiioation between progrM and research about this ohange which generated 
some confusion for oontrole over whether or not thmy would ^ given a list of 
referral sources* These davelopmants may have had a nagative impact on the 
success in attracting controls for ^it and follow-up intervia^^. 

During phase one of intake f expertoentals had a guided choice interview with 
a program oounsalor to determine their preferred model choice (s)« Thmmm 
prafaranoes ware then sent to the site rasaaroher who assigned ^parimentals to 
model each Ft i day. to attempt was made to offer toe candidate his/ bar first 
choice (no one received worse thmn a second praferenca), while alM assuring that 
the three models filled up evenly* Most partioipants were able to receive their 
first choice of models For research pur^sas^ this practioa assurM all guided 
choice eKperimantals an aqual chance of reoaiving his/her model prafaranoai 



progranmia^ieally, this system m^led tiie progTmm operators to avoid tiie ^tantial 
staffing problems generated by widely divergent model si^es* In addition # each 
W'iday the site researeher monitored the proportion of OJ referrals in the 
axper^ental and oontrol groups. 
Intake to Program Start ^ ate 

It usually took 2*^3 weeks after ^perlmental/aontrol aasigiunent before a 
client could begin his/her program participation. ^Is time period was utilized 
to •*acolimati^e" the participant to the AYES progrmn and accmplish various 
administrativa tasks* Tha client ras given a TABE (reading) test to datennine 
fimetlonal ability* During phase one of Intake, each client went through a guidad 
choice intarviaw with his/her co\mselor. In this intarviaw the client and 
oounsalor established which model, and which slot within that model, was most 
suitable for that client. In addition, oliants met %d.th oomselors to establish 
tha goals of that client's AYSS participation. During phasa tvsD Intake, tha 
"guidad choice" Interviaw attamptad to work out for that participant the optimai 
program placamant within tha restrictions of his/her random modal assignment. 

Each cllant was expectad to take a physical lamination* Scheduling »d 
oonducting thasa examinations was somettoes difficult for progran staff* Often 
tha cliants missed their appointments^ %^ieh wara diffiault to reschadula* 
Aeoording to several line staff personnel, problems with sohaduling 
and resohaduling "^is examination frequently delayed program start datas as much 
as 2-3 additional weaksi morawar, aeoording to soma progrOT personnel it Is 
possible toat quite a few AlffiS clients never had thair i^ysioal ^rainations. 

Two final administrativa tasks had to be ompleted before program 
partioipation could begin, ^e participant had to be placed on the payroll, and 
progrm staff often foiuid It convenient to wait mitil a new payroll period began 
placing a participant on tiie ^yroll. Seoond, tiie client had to be placed within 
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a program elot; pregram rtaff somet^imes had to delay a program start date \mtil 
that alisnt's slot bacame available. Aacordlng t© the New York Project Director, 
this fisiting ^riod had some jprograsffliatiG irtility. The delay gave oertain 
clients "an exeuse not to ahow up^" tharaby esraenlng out several probable early 
tarmijiatlons from mtering program* Aoaordlng to most program line staff # 

however, this waiting period before progrm start data had little affeot on the 
no*- show rates* On the othar hand^ the transition from guided ohoiae to random 
assigmnent did inorease the no^show rate from 2«4%(6) to 7%C13)e Aooordlng to 
most interviawad program staff # tiia delay generally had no effect on partiaipant 
moralei Vara's database indicates that this delay had no effaot on partiaipant 
hours or positive termination rate. 



Jk no^show is definad as mn assignad ^perimantal \^o never bagw his/her 
program participation. If an assignad ^perimental worked ona hour or 
mora# he/she \mm definad as a program partioipants 





B. 



FiBliD WMK AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



KYEB offered two typee of Model I plaeementsi placements on AingS^supervised 
%#orkarews, where pmrtioipants worked on olean-^up mnd basic oonstruotion projeotsi 
and "single-site" plaoements at non^^profit or gpyerraient agenaieSr where 
participants were given work ^perienee at a variety of single placOTent slots* 
Plaoement in one of these two types of slots de^nded i^on the desires of the 
client and the availability of slots* Virtually all (95%) participants placed in 
workcraws were male* Overall^ 72% of all Model I ^rtioipants were placed on 
workorews I the r^ainder were single^site placements* 

Both workcrew wd single^ site placements had the same ^inclple objective i 
teaohing proper work habits so that the Aires graduate aould be able to find and 
keep a job. These proper work habits included^ disoipline^ punctuality, being 
able to get along with peers and supervisors , and developing elmentary work 
skills* 

l^ile instilling proper work^related behavior was the principal goal of Model 
1 participation # workcrew m^nbers also learned a variety of construction 
skills* Workcrew members began doing unskilled labor, but those who demonstrated 
aptitude md motivation were given the opport\mity to learn one or more of the 
following ski lis I sheetrocking, simple plumbing, painting^ plastering, 
brioklaying, hanging mA setting windo%^ , boiler installation, landscaping, and 
simple electrical work* Sever^ worksite supervisors (WSS) stated that many 
olients had "imrealistic Mpeotatic i" about %Aiat Uiey could gain frOT AVESi that 
is# mmy alients exacted to be able to locate highly^paid crafts positions after 
their tenure in AYES. 

Aocording to interviewed staff, plaoment m workcrews had certain advantages 
and disadvantages over the individual placements* On the positive side, workorews 
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ware diraetly supervlsad by AYES staffs to AYEB wms not dep^sndent on tiiird parties 



learnad bmslQ eonstruetion skills and had the opporfetmity to sea n^re viaible 
tmngibla evidence of thair works Howavar# alth©ugh a faw workcrew mairibars ware 
mbla to locate OTployment tiirpugh eontaots established at toair w©rksites# some 
staff beliaved that partioipants had batter opportunities for pest'- program 
^ployment on single^ site plaoaments* 

Soma of the major worksites in Naw York includadi housing restoration for 
the Banana Kelly Naigttorhood Improvement Assoeiation, New York's major worksite i 
the Harlem Restoration Project, where workeraws renovated an abandoned building 
for use as offiees for public sarvioe organizations i scraping # painting, and 
cleaning the city*©wnad CTP building; renovating tenant-'managed apartoiants for the 
184S-S1 Tenants Assoeiationi and rehabilitating mn old gymnasium at the University 
Settl^ant House • 

Instructions at the worksites were usually given directly by the H3S« 
Occasionally journeymen hired by the contractor at ttie worksite gave instructions 
to the AYES workers* On some sites AYES workers had to "prove" to the contractors 
and thair craws that they were rea^nsible and cOTpetent workers. Somatijnes the 
WSS acted as advocates for their clients # making sure that their clients %i?are not 
being used merely as messengers or traatad unfairly by the contractors* A few 
argimients arose bet%^en AYES eliants md the construction workers^ but these 
%fara handled affectively by field staff. 

Thm mode of instruction ymm as "hands-on, trial*and error" tachniqua* The 
eliant first watched the WSS or journeymm accamplish a task and then att^pted to 
^apeat tiiat task imder tiie proper supervision. Slower clients ware suparvised 



for supervising and monitoring placements* In addition^ workcrew members 
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not only by the WSS but also by ttieir mora adapt eoworkarsp If a olient had 
diffioulty leaminf a particular skilly ha or she would be transferrad to another 
araa of ^ill training. 

Thm alient^s ability to laarn thesa skills, of eoursa, varied considerably. 
Moreover t thm field staff had soma^at different viara on thm ralative gains of 
workcrew participants. It was ganarally concadad, however , that most cliants 
had to ovaroome an initial retieanca towards hard work as wall as an imf amiliarity 
with proper work-related bahavior. Havarthalass# AYES field staff generally 
thought that -^e quality of tha work and tha morale of the workers wara good. TOa 
Fiald Operations Director stated that tha quality of tha work aGcemplish^ at the 
worksitaa improved ovar tima. Disputes batwaan WSS and clients # as wall as among 
clients # was described as sporadic and minor. 

Thm main ^©blMi facing the WSS saemad to ba gatting supplias and equipmant 
frcm conmiunity agencies. Othar probl^ns included i gaining the acceptance of the 
contractors at tiia worJcMtesi discipline (saa later section on terminations)! 
large casa loads; and randCTi assigiunant to model* According to field staff 
interviawad# random assigiunent to modal ^ecipitatad many early tarmijiations * 
This affect was said to be particularly pronomcad at times when AYES could offar 
only a limitad range of single-sita placaments, and thus many "non-* construction 
types" had to be placad on workcraws* According to progrm racords# however, tha 
positive tarmination rata on worker era declined only S% frOT guidad choica to 
random assignmant* Intaka adversely affactM fiald work to two waysi first, 
field staff had to perform intaka as %mll as field work functions for savaral 
months i sacond, sOTe menders of tha fiald staff resigned over having to work at 
intaka tasks. Finally # towards tiie mnd of «ia ^oject toere wera somatimas 
problCTS providing a sufficient nun^er of participants to man the workcrera at 
soma sites* 
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CEP mm SL worksite had ahmraatarieties sQmei^at dlffarant frooi other sites* 
GEF was utilized as a transitional plaaraant for mmny AYES cliants until a 
alngla^sita plmaament could be leemtad for them** Sinoe many werkars at C«1*P. 
wara plaaed thara tamporarily^ it becama diffioult for the WSS to astablish strong 
wrking relationships with tiiese elients* 

Singla'^sita agenoias were sa lac tad aooording to their past axparianaa with 
AYES^type populations^ thair willingnass to ba monitored, and tha proximity of 
tha aganoy's goals to tha objeotives of the AYES projaot. Many single-site 
plaoaments %i?ara mada at daycare centers # hospitals # museisis, and city aganoias* 
Khila AYES cliants ware supervisad diraotly by agan^ parsonnel^ tha AYES Fiald 
Eeprasantativa %^s responsible for soraaning arid placing cliants^ verifying 
timashaets# of faring taohnioal assistance # monitoring tha suparvisiOT by tha 
aganeyf md serving as an informal coimselor to the AMS participants* Clients in 
clerical slots racaived a one^waak orientation by AYIS staff prior to thair 
oatsida placements* 

Tha advantages parca.lv ad by program staff of being plaoad in a single— sita 
placamant ijicluded a graatar likelihood of a teansition into a job** and tha 
opportunity to see firsthand tha world of work* On the nagativa side, the AYES 
staff was dapendent upon tha cooperation and af faotivanass of third parties to 
supervise and monitor their client's ^rforaanca* Fortunataly# there is little 
evidence indicating m inferior affort on the part of tiiesa aganoias in New York* 
Thm positiva terBiination rata was approKimataly the saro for workcrew and 
singla-site placements* 

♦ Jn'-program participation data do not indicate many Modal I clients vdth 
botii singla^site and workcraw mpariances* Dim to problms associated 
with tiiasa data^ howavar, it is likely toat mora cliants had both 
Modal I wpariancas than indicated by the data* 

** Data assess ing the program participation and post^progrm effects of tha two 
t^es of Modal 1 axperience are forthcoming, iftifortunataly, termination 
information about po8t->progrm plaG^ents is extr^ly unreliable* 

■i..-;:::,,;,.^^ . . . ^ 222 ; , 
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The quality of work wms deseribad by etaff as ganarally good^ tha eliants* 
morula as variola. Aeaording to intarviaw^ fiald staff, most elients in thaea 
plac^ants had littla or no prior %^rk ^parianoa/ poor wrk h^its^ and little 
undar standing of the world of worki most clients wara said to hava mada prograss 
in work-ralatad behavior. Thm most sarious ^oblm for tha Field Rape %ma trying 
to gat thair clients to stow up for work on a regular basis and on tdjna* Random 
assignment was said to have had a nagativa impaot on single^ site plaomants 
baoausa clients wanting a 6ED wara assign^ to work aKparianoa and modal switahas 
wara strongly discourageds Never^eless# the ^sitive termination rate at 
single^ site plao^ants did not daoline aftar randcm assigiwiant was implamantad. 

Relationships between AYES and various oommunity groups war a de so rib ad as 
pQsitivac Xn part, these wicabla relationship wara a function of the careful 
salaotion of cooperative placement agencies and worksites. KYEB rtaff were also 
careful not to place too much temptation in front of their clients ? that is , 
placements were not made %^ere olients would ba around drugs or large sums of 
aash« 

Thara were a few minor disagraaments between AYES participants and memberii of 
the commtmities new AYES worksitasr hut it appears that these probl^ns were 
generally rectified ^omptly and ^peditiously. Although n^st field staff stated 
that tha conmiunity was not afraid of tha ATOS workars, s^atimas tha AYES staff 
had to convinoa oonmimity paopla ttat tte j^ojaot ras not for "hard^oora 
oriminals»" At ona sita^ the looal merohants were initially distrustful of the 
clients and only atoittad ^am into ^air stores ona at a timei this problam ms 
soon resolved when# aooording to the W8S# **AYES got rid of its bad apples*" ^e 
AYES clients also had to prove to the contractors wd Journeyman at worksites tiiat 
they were oapable and ompetent workers* ^are were a few minor inoidents between 
l^^S oliants and tha instruction workers # but it appears that tiiase problws were 
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almDS^ always rssolvad ^fore esealating luto major ineldanta. Thmi^m wra a few 
minor disputes between elients and court ©ffieara raployad to the building where 
CEP was located^ but the New York Pre j eat Dirsetor TOS creditad by tts fommr 
Director of CTP witt doing an excellent to sattling this eonfliot. 

Several elients obtained mpleyment at tiie site ©f their plaa^ents. 
According to most field staffs mmy more olients would have been offered jobe had 
these agencies and local contractors been able to hire more workers- At some 
sites local merchants cashed clients' paychecks, and personnel at placement 
agencies often wote letters of recommendation for AYES clients* In conclusion, 
relationships betwera AYES and the cossnunity seemrt amioable# but CTiployers 
located to the commmiity did not provide Jobs to many graduating AYES 
partieipants # 
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EDUCATION mD TRAINING 

AYES was designed to offer both a full-time education and training (E&T) 
program — Model II * and a oombined EST and work experience progrram Model III* 
In the oot^se of planning the projeot, Verar ATOS mmagerial staff # and the 
sponsoring agency (CTP) expected to place aoet Model II and III olients in 
alternative schools mnd vocational training p^ogrMS* Selection of these 
oonsnunity agencies was to be based on their COTpatibility with the goals of AYESi 
"their (the ageney's) plaoement opportunities. # their TOphasis on individml 
training needs # their experienoe with 'high-^risk* youths and the compatibility of 
their entranoe requirements with thm vocational and educational skills of the AYES 
participants*' {Grant Plan? pp* 12-^13)* 

Unfortunately r this plan had to be revised ^en a series of problCTS severely 
impeded the efforts of AYES operators to place their clients in outside agencies* 
These included I 

1. Due to tighter funding restrictions^ CETA progrMs in New York had become 
more selective in accepting referrals. Since their training programs were held to 
high plac^ent goals # mmny agencies had develop^ minimmi reading and math 
achievement scores as entry criteria* TOese were t^pieally 6th through 8th grade 
levels of proficient whioh could be met only by a ve^ few of thm AYES 

par tic ipan t s . 

2. Since AYES clients were on the AYES payroll^ stipend payments to 

par tio ipan ts at these agencies muld have resulted iA the added administrative 
OOTplioations for the CETA program* It was simpler for thm not to admit Al^S 
clients* 

3« frequently there was no training progrm that both met the individual 
needs of the client and also had a convenient start-date. Moreover, because tiie 
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programs had to be completed in onm ymar# the Intake dates could not be scheduled 
to ooinoite with tha cyolioal start dates of the training progrmme • 

4. ^ile there ymm a multitude of ^ograme in New York* AYES staff had no 
affsotiva mechanism for evaluating their quality* Horeover the prima eponsor was 
imabla to facilitate the placeman t of AYES clients into CETA aduoational and 
training agancies; as a result, AYES* cradibility witii these outsida aganoias :^as 
nevar clearly astablishad» 

$• Thara was a great deal of turnover in the EST Director position 
throughout the program* especially during tha first savaral ninths • ©lis fact 
contributed substantially to tha difficultias ancomtarad to eff acting liaison 
with outside aganoias. 

Uni^?le to place clients in outside aducation and training aganoias # 
and believing ^at ^a ramadial raading and math v^ich the participants needed 
could be suppliad mora affeotivaly by thair ovm staffs Vara, AYES, and CTP daeidad 
to make most EST placaments in- house « Thm Learning Center , a ona^to^ona tutorial 
servioa at CTF witii mi^ staff mambars and approjcijiiately twenty studants, was 
convartad into a large-- seal a classroom q^ration for Model XI and 111 AYES 
participants. Initially, tha Learning Cent^ was diractad by a professional 
educator I or tha initial staff consisted of non^profassionals with little or no 
olassrosRi aKparianca» In CTanuary it was raorgani^ad and axpand^ to handla as 
many as 100 studants at a tijiia. In the intarim, howavar, tha staff at the 
Iiaaralng Center wara moon inundate wi^ AYES participants (as many as 130 cliants 
at ona tijna during thm peak mon'Uis of November and December). For a v^ile, tiian, 
tha massive nwiber of AYES students could not be accommodated by the liearning 
Canters During Aat tiJna ^riod, according to intas^iawad staff, personnel at ^e 
Learning Cent^ fmiotionad mora as "policemen'* than aduoators, and the quality of 
tha education ^ovided was ganarally percaivad as poor. 
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By February # howevsr^ new personnel # Improvad organization # and m raduction 
of al±mnt.m enabled OTP and AYES staff to turn the Iiearning Center into a more 
affeative olassroom sattingfl Nevertheless # saveral p^obl^a cMmon to ramedial 
education programs rmainad. These Included i a eons tan tly changing clientele 
with widely disparate Militias and attitudasi too many clients for tte ramaining 
staff to handle adequately Cavan after the nunOber of students was reduced dwing 
phase two); in insuffieiant ^ount of titne to teain staff as fully as desired? and 
clients with severe psychological probl^s eonstantly disrupting classes. 

The general oonsansus among interviewad program staff vms that the Learning 
Center was chaotic and inaffeotive in the beginning, but worked "as wall as could 
be expactad under tiia circuTitstances" after a few months of operation. 

to estiinated 80 to 90% of all Modal II and III participants ware plac^ at 
the Laarning Canter. In addition, many Model I ^rticipants were placed 
temporarily at the Iiaarning Center until work eKperienoa plaemiants oould ba 
located for them. 

Most Model II partioipants (76%) were placed in educational slots during the 
program. Approximately 54% ware placed in GEO o lasses and 22% in r^edial 
classes; there were no plaoments made into English^as^a^second^language (ESL) 
olasses* During thm first few months of program operations * the vast majority of 
these educational placements were made in» house at the Iiearning Canter. During 
the lattar part of the ^ojeat# Al^S staff ware i^le to ^ace mora oliantp ijito 
alternative schools such as LUC^ and the 93rd Street School » 

According to programi staff, v^o were interviewed, most clients placed at the 
Learn in g Canter during the first few months of program operations did not 
significantly improve their reading levels or make ^ogress towards tiieir 
diplomas I the Learning Center was said to have hmmi somewhat more effective later 
on in the ^tu'se of the project* ^ogrui staff evaluated the quality of ^e 
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out":*de adueational agmnoLmm as varying from quite good to poor. However, neither 
the quality of the agencies nor the progrese of the alienta were systematiaally 
evaluated or monitored by wo j eot staff • 

Since the ETS instrument package did not include a ^Et-^teet reading 
measur^ent, the AYES database uoludee nothing on '^is variable. Therefore, it 
Is impossible to empirically evaluate participants' gaiji scores in reading level* 
Very few Model II 's reoeived an oooupational certificate (6%), a high school 
diplma (2%), or a GED (6%) while iA AYES* Indeed, this was not a program goal 
for all Model II clients, and progrMi rtaff have said, however, t^at the short 
duration of progrTO participation (six months mMiiaum participation) and the 
generally low literaoy levels of AYES clients oomblned to make it ^trmely 
difficult for clients to obtain their diplcmas while in AYES. Handcm assignment 
to model, despite claims of program rtaff to toe contrary^ did not lead to a 
significant increase of negative terminations. 

AYES staff were not as successful as hoped In locating vocational training 
slots for l>^del II participants, ^out 22% of all Model II *s received vocational 
training. These slots included i auto mechanics # data processing, secretarial, 
niarses* aide, plumbing, and refrigeration* Although AlffiS staff generally deemed 
the range of vocational Gaining slots as inadequate in niimber for their clients 
needs, they semed satisfi^ with the quality of those placments. 

As a final note on Model ZI# it appears Uiat the basic ^perimental design 
was not always followed. Several clients, especially those with diplomas, were 
said to have had no acceptable Est slot avail ^le for tiiem. ^is problem was 
exacerbated by random assignment to model. (As stated previously, it was 
diffioult to locate vocational teaining or commmiity abased education classes for 
AYES clients.) According to AYES staff, some of these clients were terminated 
frooi AYES^ and their eoimselors attempted to locate other programs for them. 
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Others remainad m de jure ttodml II or III partiaipmnta # but In actuality were 
plmeed In work^eKperience slats ^ usually at CEP* Evidanee aorroberating this 
oomes from threa sourcass intarvisws T/d.th TOT staff i intarviews %d.th program 
participants I and data indicating at least thirteen clients with high sahool 
diplomas being placed titularly in aither GED ©r Remedial slots at the liearning 
Center • 
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D, Modal III 

Medal III was deaignad to offer program participants a combination ©f both 
work axparienae and aducation or vooational training* All Model III partioipants 
wera expaetad to reoaiva approximately ^jual axpesure to both model oomponante* 
Virtually all Model III partioipante in Naw ¥©rk were plaoad in edueational slots 
for their EST Qomponenti 73% in GEO and 22% in Ramedial, Tha remaining 5% were 
plaaad in vooational training slots* Most Modal III -a (79%) worked at singla^sita 
placements for their work exparienoe^ with the remainder participating on work 
crews* In ganaral/ Model Ill's spant 2^3 months first in one model componant and 
then 2^3 months in tha other. According to program staff. Modal 111 participants 
raoaivad equal axposura to each modal componant i navarthalass, given tha policy 
having partioipants spend blocks of 2^3 months in aaoh component, early program 
terminees could not have possibly racaived equal exposure to both EStT and work 
e^!parienoe• Unfortunately , there are no data available indicating length of 
each individual's participation within aach modal componant « 

Although, acoording to tha Grant Flan, Modal III partiaipation was supposed 
to be schadulad in either split^^day or saquential two weak placamants in EST and 
work axparianoa, implamantation of that plan proved impossible for a variety of 
reasons* First/ program staff olaimad difficulty locating work experianea slots 
for Modal III*s during tta first few months of program oparations becausa work 
craws ware already filled up witii Modal I's and they aouldn't looata a sufficiant 
number of single-site placements* As a result, many Modal Ill's spent tiiair first 
months of AYES participation in educational slots # usually at the Ifaarnlng 
Center* Progrw staff ware similarly unsuccassful finding vocational training 
slots for Model 111 partloipants* Transportation problems added another obstaclai 
it was virtually ijnpossibla to schedule split-day E&T and work exparienca 
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plac^ents accessible not only to each other, but also to the participant's home* 
Bandom assignment was cl aimed by interviewed utaff to have further complicated the 
developinent of affective Model HI placemente. Thie last aasertion is not 
Gorroborated by available program datai within Model III the peroentaga of 
negative terminations ©f guided choice (12*9%) participants was higher -Uian the 
rate for random assigiunents (39»2%). 

Finally # progr^ operators were unable to develop Model 111 placements as 
flexible as those called for by the Grant Plan. That document indicated that a 
participant would not spend more than 2 weeks at a time in an- E&T slot before 
switching to a work experience slot# or vice-^versa. In fact, participants spent 
considerably more time in one type of slot before switching to the other type. 
In the ©pinion of the interviewed staff * these problems precluded the development 
©f Model 111 slots which maximized the merits of a combined work experience and 
educational program model. According to program data, virtually no Model Ill's 
received a high school diploma^ a GED# or an occupational certificate i moreover. 
Model Ill's averaged the fewest hours of pr©gram participation of the three New 
York models (although the positive termination rate was no lower than the other 
tw© models) # It is possible that a longer and smoother planning period might have 
lessened s©me ©f the implementati©n difficulties i however, most AYES staff in New 
York believed that, as structured. Model 111 was not viable within the ©©nstraints 
placed by the basic program design. 
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E» Coianseling and Termji^ations 



AecDrding to toa Grant Plan^ each AinSS participant ras to receiva four hours 
o£ WGational ootmeeling per week. In addition^ all clients ware to reeeiva 
Adkins mnA VITAS avaluation sessions, ^e formar ras an instrumant designed to 
increase partioipants' CTiployability i the lattar was a vooational assessment 
system* Thm principla goal of ooimseling, MkinS/ and VITAS was to "develop short 
and long tenri emplo^ent goals for ea^ partioipant and a plan for achieving those 
goals (pslO).'* 

The number of vocational eounsalors originally proposed for the progrOT was 
cut beoause of budget constraints* The resulting high aasaloads and the variety 
of other responsibilities delegated to Vocational Counselors made adhering to tha 
original plan impossible. Frogrw records are not sufficiently reli^le to assess 
aoeurataly the frequancy and duration of vocational counseling sassions^ 
interviews with program staff and a review of a sMiple of participant folders 
Indicate that most clients did not racaive four hours of vocational counseling per 
weak. Moreover, as discussed belowj both Adkins and VITAS tasting wera 
significantly abridgad. Due to thair proximity to tte counsaling staff, most 
clients Jji EST spent more time mth their co\mselors than did clients in work 
eKperience* (Of coursa, WSS se^v^ as unofficial counselors for clients placed on 
worker ews • ) 

The comiselors had a two^fold rola to promota cliants* «nployability# or "job 
readijiess • First, they deterainad the best possible placMiant for a particular 
oliant within the ran^ of available model slots i of coursa, random assigimient and 
the difficulty of locating EST slots sevaraly restricted these efforts. Second, 
counselors trie^a to teach their clients proper work^relat^ behavior (e.g*# how to 
dress for a Job or job interview, l»w to deal vdth conflict on thm job, v^at 
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mpXoym^m m^pmot frOTi toeir workers # ete«). Based on a review of m. sample of 
participant folders and interviaws witt pregrm staffs it does not appear that 
AYES oonsistently established thorough^ comprehensive Bnplo^ant Davalopment Plans 
(EDP's) for program participants** 

Several faotors oomplicated the oounseling efforts at AYES* Most basioally# 
thera was consider able controversy Miong those planning and operating the Al^S 
project over the type of comseling required for tois olient population. 
Acoording to Vera Program Offioers# ooimseling In AYES should have been almost 
exclusively vocational ly^orianted* Most menbers of toe E&T staff felt. that Varans 
definition of oounseling was "too narrow" and that vocational and personal 
coimseling tad to "go hand Jji hand." teme coimselors reported feeling tiiat Vera 
disoouraged personal counseling^ although the Vera Program Officers denied this. 
The counselors' attitudes reflect the basic philosophy of CEP prior to the 
implementation of AYBS# namely that the vocational goals of many AYES clients 
could not be attained without concomitant personal covmseling* Vera program 
Officers countered this argument by asserting that this project did not have the 
resources to offer extensive personal coimseling# nor did momt of this personal 
counseling directly address AYES' vocational goals* Regardless^ it appears that 
counselors spent a great deal of time conducting personal counseling \d.th their 
clients. 

Host counselors complained that they had too many roles j moreover ^ there 
was, ©specially in the beginning of the project # a lack of clear-cut systems and 

* EDP's are a syst^ for assessing at intake a j^rticipant's skill and 

interests, developing tiiese attributes throughout tiiat individual's progrOT 
participation # and locating post-program employment relate to these skills 
and interests. 



procedures for implementing ttose roles* For example # eomeelori hafl eonsidarmble 
intake duties, placenent reeponsibilities^ paparwork^ and <f©r sane) Adking and 
VITAS assignments I moreover # at various points in toe prograEi's diuration, the 
counselors had ease loads of over 50 clients. One staff manner express^ the 
belief that there v?ere so many tasks that tiie counselors often did not teiow \Aiat 
their role was on the AYES projects 

Although disciplinary termination giridelines were specified in the AYES 
brochure given to participants, there was a wide latitude of possible 
interpretations of those guidelines (as discussed below iji TOre detail). Several 
mmbers of the progrm staff allege that there was no clear-cut process for 
making teminations and no clear designation of responsibility for making these 
decisions. 

According to the EaT staff m^nbers interviewed, tliere ras confusion over 
scheduling Mkins and VITAS sessions and what was the correA poli^ for dealing 
with missed sessions* The "^disorganized" and lengthy intake process, random 
assigmient, the difficulty locating E^T placmenta, friction betwem the 
counseling and field staffs over termijiations md discipline, and (especially in 
the beginning) difficulty monitoring outside placements were other ccmplaints made 
by the counseling ftaff« 

Attitudes towards VITAS and Adkins were mix^ at best, ^e former is a 
"vocational assessment ^stem that includes a battery of hands-on activities to be 
used in a simulated work environment" (Field M«mo #3). It was judged by the staff 
m^abers who %^re interviemd to be too lengthy, requiring too much s^ce and 
personnel, and ineffective* Adkins is a **life skills wploy^ility 
series. • •designed to help disadvantaged adults and adolescents choose, find^ get, 
and keep j^s" (Field Hmio #3)9 Most menders of the EaT staff (as wall as several 
m^nbers of tiie field staff) felt Adkins ms also ineffective and difficult to 
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mQhmdulm and iniplamant* Adkins mm reportedly TOnsidered boring and irrelsvmt by 
most partieipanfes* Aeoording to a Deputy EST Direete-, the whole proaess of 
sehaduling and eonduating Adkins and VITAS sessions vmm "disorganized." According 
to a program eounselor in aharge n£ VITAS testing, about 65% of all AYES alients 
reoeived VITAS or Adkins* Due to time, spaoa^ and i^rsonnel limitations ^ both 
Adkins and VITAS wera drastioally abridged, thereby ehanging their oontent 
(aooording to the EST Direotor) . Acaording to interviews md a review of 
participant files ^ it does not appear tAat VITAS or Adkins were used 
Gomprehensively to faoilitate vocational Mimseling (^oept in eases where a 
client performad partieularly well or poorly on one of these instrwients)* There 
were no systematic records kept on Adkins or VITAS comiseling sessions or of their 
use by program oounselors and job developers. 

Termijiation policy was a fTCmplmH and controversial issue. As stated in the 
brochure distributed to all AYES participants, a client oould be terminated for 
any of the following transgressions i violence or threats of violence i possession 
of a weaponi stealingi drug or alcohol usei sexual misconduct j any unexcused 
absences! two iBiexoused latenesses i two negative evaluations from either work or 
school! not adhering to the dress code, ^e controversy resulted fron different 
interpretations of that toowient as well as disagreement over the utility of its 
stipulations. Vera Program officers favors a stricter interpretation of the 
disciplinary system than did site personnel i moreover # A^S eomiselors and nK?st 
long^tijpie mP employees considered this strict interpretation inappropriate for 
hYEB cliantele and contrary to the philosophy of CTP. ^ese differences of 
opinion, iji conjunction with the lack of clear-cut procedures for implementing 
termination policy^ lad to philosophical disputes both between Vera Md site 
personnal and betwera AYES field and coiMiseling staffs. Approximately 43% of the 
te^iiiations at CEF were classified mm negative « Frogram model and type of 
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asaignmant to model had no effaot on typa of tarroination . Due to inaenaistant 
eodlng proeedureSr however ^ it is im^ssibla to approximate how many of these 
negative terminatlona were for dlsaiplinary eauses, as oontrasted %d.th the 
client's imannouno^ decision to leava the progrw. 

Several other faotore \m^m oited as explanations for AYES' laok of adherence 
to Vera* a tenaination guidelines! ooimselors frequently laoked adequate recorda 
of olienta* attendanee or perforaanoei ease loads were often to© unwieldy to allow 
for olose monitoring of clients i the oounselorg* ability to effeetively monitor 
olienta mm i^^ded by their other functions (especially dwing iAtake)j some 
aounselors* sympathy for their clients made thm reluctant to reoonmend any 
termiiiations I and the limited range of model slots mnd random assignment led many 
AYES staff members to favor a more tolerant outlook* 

Acoording to interviewed AYES personnel g most clients were consistently given 
the benefit of the doi^t in regard to violations of Ue discipline code. liater on 
in the project # a somev^at stricter interpretation of tiie rules was instituted^ 
although not quite as strict as Vera Progrm officers reconmiended* *lhe New York 
Project Director stated that he muld rather retain a client too long (after 
violationa of thia oode) than terminate that client prmatiwely (when^ presumably^ 
teat client could still benefit from AYES). Moreoever# thm final ES? Coordinator^ 
in reference to the confusion in AYSS, averred thmt. AYES clients "did not come 
into a structured environment «.» and it ^mm not fair to hold to the rules ^at 
tightly %^en %hm operation wasn't running that tightly to hmgin wi^." He added 
that miles were •'bent to their fullest* and served as "guidelines* rather than 
"the Bible/ per je." According to some cotmselors and senior staffs rigid 
enforcement of tiiese rules %#ould have totally depleted the clientele of AYES* On 
the oUer hand# Vera Frogrw Off io era felt that a stricter interpretation of these 
rules would have set an example for the rest of thm clients, %^o %0ould have been 
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movm disdiplinsd tfter saelng m^mm of their ^ers Geminated for ijifrmetions of 
thm AYES guidelines. 

By far the most oonmon reason for negative teminations ymm exoeeslve 
ahsenteaim* 0^ar# but far less aomaont raaeons for tarmination inoludedi 
inoarceration # drug pr^lamSf unwilllngnaes to aooept supervision # and poor 
parfo£manoe» Thare ware faw cases of violenoa or threats of violenee* Some 
oliants terminated by their plaoamant agenoy for poor performanaa wera ratainad on 
tha hl^B projaot, but wera transfarrad to ottar plaomients* 

Thm prooadures for making nagativa terminations depended on a nunibar of 
faatorsi tha ty^ of problem^ tha partioipant's progrm placOTant^ at what point 
in the progrMi's axistenea the problam uosa, and Aether any ^tenuating 
airoisnstanaes surrounded ttat problOTi* In oaeas of absenteeism ^ tha oounseling 
staff, aftar being notified of tha ^©blem, triad to oontaot the eliant^ asaartain 
the oausa for these ^mmnamBr and attampt to induee the oliant to return to Airos« 
It appears that toa vast majority of oliants with excessiva Usances ware givan 
the opportunity to improva their attendanee record, sinoa most counsalors felt 
that tta AYES attandanoe ^lidalinas wara too strict* In many casas involving 
a^senteaim or soma other transgrassions, tha olient and his/har supervisor or 
counsalor wrote a '^contraot" stating ttat tte oliant muld hm termljiatad if ha/ she 
violated tha tarms of that eontraot* 

During toa first few months, the ooimsaling staff made terminations 
th^selves* I-atar other prooeduras were instituted. If the oliant was placrt in 
the fiald work component of AYES, tte WSS or Fiald Rap made a reocsunandation of 
termination to tha Diraotor or Deputy Director of Field Operations, who made the 
final daoision over a particular taminations If tiie oliant yms in tta EST 
cmiponant, tha counselor sent a raoossnandation to the Director or ^pu^ EST 
Director, then made the actual tarmination* Although official teminations 



required the signature of the Project Director^ he ras actively involved in tiie 
decision to terminmte a client only in mpmaLml omees* 

Sinoe thm oouneelors md WSS frequently had divergent viera about termination 
policy^ disagreements between the t%*o groups arose. As stated by one hYEB senior 
staff m^aber# the relationship of tiie TOS to tiie elients that of m 
"employer^" which scmetlmes oonfliot^ with the more ^advooate" relationships of 
the eotmselors* As a result^ olients »metiffles played one against toe other ^ a 
taetio abetted by the lack of consistent ooEttaunioation betwera toe two staffs* 
^ile toe eounselors sometimes eomplained toat toe WSS were "insensitive" to the 
needs of their olients^ the WSS sometijaes aoous^ toe counselors of eroding their 
(toe WSS') authority over toe clients. It appears # however # toat toe decision to 
let Field Operations Directors handle toeir own terminations attenuated much of 
tois confliot* 

Table 4 presents data on positive termination rates in Hew York. Plausible 
explanations for toe ijicreased positive termination rates in Models 11 and 111 are 
the incr eased range of E&T slots and iAprovaments isade iM the Learning Center 
during jshase two of i^ogram operations. 



TABLe 4 

PERCENT FOSITITO TEWIINATIONS 
Model 

Quided Choice 49.3 S6.3 S4*6 53^5 

Kandom 44«6 68.4 70.2 60.3 
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JOB DBv^owmm 



The Qran^ Plan for CEP specif led that all AYES alients w©uld reaaiva job 
plaeCTient servieee beginning in their third montii of progrm participation- The 
goal of job devalopoiant would be "to plaaa all tta partiGipants in jobs or skill 
training programa that ralata to thair jmmadiata ©ciployment goals {p*ll)»" 

Elaventh hour budgatary nagotiatione %iith DOD and evantual out^baoks, 
o^nbined with other prograsmatie limitations^ results in j^ davalopmant services 
charaotarisad by ijitarviawed Vera md ATOS staff as "inadequata" to '*diiastrous." 
Optijnally^ job davalopars should hava bam hirad prior to pro g ra m dmplementation 
in order to establish naoeasary job oontaots^ but budgetary ocmplioations 
preoluded their hiring until January^ when the progrimi was several months 
undarway# Horaovar, tiiesa Jjiitial job davalo^rs f^ovad inaffaotiva and wara soon 
tarminatad# 

As sai additional oomplioation# tha job davalopcnent opera'^ion \mm oontainad 
within tha EST departeent# whioh was also plaguM witt parsonnal probl^ns at tha 
sanior laval (saa EST section)* Without an acting E^T Diraotor for savaral months 
of program operation# rasponsibility for job davelopment rest^ with a staff 
m^nbar who had no prior ex^rienoe in this area* 

Until tha job development unit undarwant reorganisatim in Maroh^ AYES 
reported virtually no poat^program plaoamenta into imsubsldized jobs* In addition 
to tha parsonnal problams mantionad abova^ savaral other factors contribute to 
the general inef feotivanaas of the j<^ develo^ant operations 

1. Thara waa no consansus among tha progrm staff about who was responaibla 
for ^omoting tiie job^raadinaaa of terminating partioipanta* Aooordlng to some 
staff # tha oounselora wara raaponsible for promoting clianta* job^aaeking and 
job- hold jjig akillai and only Woae olienta %^o wara job^ ready wara to be aant to 
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jdb daval&pars* Othar staff members libera mider the im^ession "ttat j©b devalopara 
and eatmeelora wera to work togsthar to promote jo^ramdiness of tarminating 
eliants. In addition^ Adkins training sessions were not eonsistantly administered 
during the first faw months of program oparations# and reporta^y many eliants 
navar reeaivad Adkins Training (saa Ooimsaling) • Both ATOS managerial staff and 
Vara Program Offioars baliavad that tha laval of vooational ooimsaling to toa 
pfogram was Inadaquata* 

2c Thara was Bn apparant laok of syst^s^ records # and organization for tha 
job develo^ant prooass in hYEBm ^ara ware no ragular ohannals of oommunieation 
batman tha field operations and oounsaling staffs and thosa rasponsibla for job 
development* As lata as ilune 1981^ tha WSS# oomsalors# and field raprasantativas 
showed little imderstanding of the davaloffnent prooass and raportad that thay 

had only iJif requantly ^ohangad ijiformation with job devalopars- AYES maintainad 
no systamatio raoords of job devalopinant or placmant servioas^ no statad 
guidelines for avaluating oliants- job^raadinass^ and no ^stam for soheduling 
pre«*j^ plaowant intarviaws with tarininating oliants and their aoimselors» There 
were no post^program follow-ups on the few terminated olients informally plaoed in 
jobs by counselors or field staff- There wara no stated criteria for matching 
clients vd.th jobs. In fact^ tiie person in charge of job davalopment from January 
to March statad that sha was unsure which criteria were us ad or should be us ad for 
matohing oliants with jobs* It appears that no one took charge of Implementing a 
more efficient systOT for j^ development until the hiring of a new EStT Diraotor 
in March* 

3* ^e oharaeteri sties of the ATOS participants, oon^inad with the depressed 
state of tha local job market # made plaoaments difficult even under optimal 
program aonditions. Most AYES eliente wa» young minority group members « largely 
unskilled and seiiii-»literate# and often ^th court records* Moreover, mmy 



^ployers in Naw York v?ara laying off ^ployaes# partiaularly 'bhose %tfith 
s^l^skllled or unekilled posl'ti.ons* What:h^ due to "thm pmT%±oi.pmnt>m^ parsonal 
ahaf ac^sristlee, the Itoitrntion of six months* maxima partieipatien in the 
progrui^ or the general ineffiaieney of AYES (at least dicing the first half of 
the program's existense) ^ most te«iJjiating clients wre deemed by toterviewed AYES 
staff as not yet job^ready. 

In March the new EST Direotor# possessing ^me ^perienoe in area# 
att^pted to impl^ent a new job developEient and placement system* Nevertheless/ 
most line^ staff interviewed in June were not partiaularly positive ©r optimistia 
about the development operation. Still without any job developers during the 
months of Mar oh to Hay, AYES reported only 16 plaoements ijito m subsidised jobs 
during this time* 

The reorganisation of tte job develo^ent operation inoluded several 
personnel and prooedural modif ioations* Most important^ two ^perienced job 
developers were hired in June# 1981 e Beoond, a system of rating job plac^ents 
was instituted. Eaoh developer was expeoted to produoe a total of at least t%^ 
plaQement points per weeki plaoement djito an imsubsidised job oounted for one 
point, plaoOTent into skill training for one-half point* Thirds they attCTpted to 
institute systems for regular wohanges of information between line- staff 
(espeoially oounselors) and jdb developers. Fourth, the new j^ developers made a 
Qonoerted effort to oontaot potential CTiployers# looate positions for AYES 
partiolpants ^ and match those positions wi^ terminating AYES olientss ^ese 
efforts met with moderate suocessi a total of 57 olients were placed in jobs from 
June to Septes^er. 

Certain impedments to suooessful job plaoement efforts were never oompletely 
over com e the most obvious and least control 1 able factor being the inherent 
difficulty of looating positions for hard*to*place clients in a depressed 
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job market. Thm efforts of internal reorgwiization mat with ©nly modest success , 
perhaps due to the foraidable task ©f implOTanting a new systOT while program 
Qperatlons v?ere already %fell"*underway* 

In proaess analysis interviaws conducts as late as Sept^^er^ it was the 
Impreision ©£ job davalo^rs and senior staff that many# if not most, terminating 
participMts in AYES were not yet jo^ready. Many clients had minimal literacy 
skills, did not Smew i^at a resume was# md Md not }mow how to mmplete a job 
applieation* Nevarthelass, AYES offered jeb placement services to all teminating 
clients (exeept those termijiated for disciplinary reasons) who %fere eooperative 
and reasonable in their escpectations* 

Not only were many clients hard to place in jobs or skill- training programs* 
but also clients often missed scheduled interviews with their job developer or 
prospective raployer* liiis situation ^viously comprOTised the job developer 's 
contacts with enployers and wast^ valuable time and effort. Both job developers 
claimed that Adkins offered training ttat mm at too high a level for tiie 
generally low^level positions that AYES clients were seeking i in addition, they 
noted that as many as 25% of all clients referred to them had not undergone Adkins 
training* (interviews with program staff and a review of a sample of participant 
folders lend credence to this last assertion #) 

^ere were differences of opinion about thm relative joi^readiness of 
partioipants in the three models* TOe Project and EST Directors asserted toat 
Model Z elients were most job-»ready since they h^ work experiences toe job 
developer saw no inter-model differences in job readiness^ but lU^so admitted not 
knowing the program model of mmy of her clients* 2he other job developer ' 
peroeived no differenoes among the three model s# but noted that clients plaoed dji 
the Uarning Center were the least job**ready participants. 
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^he jobs loeatad for terminating elients tendafl to be srai^ skilled 
blue*e©llar j^sitions, usually at the entry level- Most employers were mall 
aonstruQtion fims^ ^olesale and retail firms, and factories* Some alienta were 
plaoad in eleriaal positions* One job developer not©! that by the tiro AYES was 
ready to make plaaements amy fime weren't hiring beoause they were doing smruner 
inventory* 

Altiiough toe communioation between the EST and field staffs and tte job 
developers was signif ieantly toprwed after the reorganisation of thm job 
develo^aent process in June# the role eontroversy between aounselors and job 
developers in promoting job-readines?i of AYES clients was never fully resolved* 
Perhaps resultijig from this disagreement , tiie job developers coeiplained that the 
counselors sometimes did not adequately screra out clients who were not 
job* ready* In addition^ TOme comselors were accused of not joresenting to job 
developers an accurate assesOTient of their clients' job^readiness or general 
psychological well-being* 

The match of job openings and terminating clients was done in several ways* 
While the client usually accepted the jud^ent of thm job develoj^r^ the 
counselors and job developers often had to convince clients to have more realistic 
expectations of the salary md job they could obtain, ^ere ymm no ^tensive 
follow-up systm for j^ placements i follow-'Ups were made sporadically # and they 
resulted frOTi tiie ^rsonal relationship between client and cQunselor or job 
developer rather ^an any systmatic procedure* Several clients had been placed 
in jobs more than one time* Job developtn^t services were offered to AYIS 
clients # including those already teminated^ throughout the month of September, 
October md November • 
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CHAPTER THREE g IgAlC 



Intake in mmi bsgra on July 21^ 1980 with tiia ^^otation (aeeording t© th© 
Grant Plm) that tha toitial totake paried wuld last eight weeks. As in the 
other AYES sites ^ intake was mueh slower «ian had bean expected. Thm initial 
intake pariod^ %^ieh used guided ehoice model assignment, lasted for 15 weeks, 
ending on October 31, 1980* At this point 225 ^perimantals had bean taken into 
tha Miami projaot. The saoond jdiase, dwing ^ioh ^perimantals were randomly 
assigned to model, began on HovraJber 3, 1980 and ended on Mareh 30, 1981* During 
the second phase of intaka, toe Miami site assigned 131 ex^rimentals* After 
adjustoents for no-shows, there were a total of 37? partiaipants in the Miami AYES 
progriuiie 

Forty-nine peroent of tha Miami subjeots were orijninal justice (CJ) 
referrals, almost meeting tiie Grant Plan raguirement of S0%* Although site staff 
had attempted to attract a greater percentage of CJ referrals, they were not 
successful. Characteristics of tta program ^rticipants are Resented in Table 5. 
Outrea^ 

Outreach ras accomplished by making presentations at community md criminal 
justice agencies to let then know about AYES, using the media (especially pi^lio 
service mnouncements) , and relying on "ad hoc" recruiting teams (composed of AYES 
staff members) who want to places where they were likely to find candidates for 
KYEB (e.g*, street corners, candy stores). 

Most candidatas were referr^ by crJjninal justice agencies (e,g^# Pretrial 
Intervention, auvanile Restitution ProgrMi, jails, coOTt-relatad ageneies, 
Healto and ^habilitativa Services (HRS), and Manpower Centers (CETA). There were 
also a substantial number of walk-ins as a result of the street recrulttient 
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TABLE 5 (N^372) 

Charaeteristles of Miami Participants 

Referral Source 

CJ* 46*3% 

Other 53.7% 

hmmtgimmtxt Typm 

Guided ahoiaa 57.7% 

Random 41 ,3% 

BmK 

Hale 66.6% 

Female 33.4% 

Had High School Diploma 

Yes 17*0% 

No 83.0% 

Ethnicity 

vmite 2*9% 

Black 74*9% 

Hispanic 22* 2% 

Mean Age at Intake 18*7 



♦ Whila the peroantage of CJ rafarrals is 46% for the axperlmental groups for 
thm Miami sample as a %^Qle# it is 49%* 
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affort* Unlike Mew Yorkr where Intake was very slow at first but aecelerated 
rapidly during phase tw©# or Albuctuerque, where intato oontinued to be alow 
throughout toe ^ojeet^ Miami^s intake remained steady torQughout* In part, this 
reflaoted the faet toat the progrm had support for a full- 1 toe Intake Coordinator 
and that toe State Attorney" s Of f ioe aetually assisted toe j^ogram in a variety of 
ways, ^e total nmOsn of partioipants in Miami (377) did fall short of the 
projeoted total of 450 partioipants- More than one staff member indicated that 
there was a lack of re purees for recruitonent once toe progrm begrni* (For 
exMple* toe worksite su^rvisors ^o had formed toe ^ad hoc" recruitment teams 
now had crews to supervise*) 

Iflhile Miami AYES staff did not mention differences between phase one (guided 
ohoioe) and phase two (randcEi assigiMnent) partioipants, toe f owner Project 
Director did indicate toat, during toe latter phase, toe peroentage of 
non-criinin^ justice referrals inereased. This peroeption is supported by toe 
data in Table €. In addition^ toere were two other significant differences 
between phase one and phase two participants? ( 1) a higher ^rcenta^ of guided 
choice partioipants (75%) than randomly assigned ^rticipants (S7%) had worked at 
s^e time prior to intake i and (2) guided choice participants had signif loan tly 
higher mean STEP reading scores toan randomly assigned ^rtioipants- This may be 
in part due to the higher percentage of recent Haitian inifiigrants during phase 
two. In any case^ it suggests toat toere could ^ some outcome differenoes 
between partioipants who entered the progrm dwing phases I and II. 
Eligibility 

TO be eligible for participation in the AYES progrm, an inrt ividual had to be 
between toe ages of IS and 21, out-of- school # out-of-work, and CBTA*eligible# In 
the Miami site^ eligibility sereeners were provide by the looal prime sponsor # 
toe South Florida toplo^ent and Training Consorti\aa (SFETe) # Thus, toe soreening 
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was donm by people from outside the profram and the individuals doing tile 
soreening changed frm dmy-t^day» As a result^ the quality of the eligibility 
aoreening may have varied over the coiffse of intake i in general ^ aooording to the 
Projeet Director # the eligibility staff were very helpful^ and the standards used 
for eligibility soreening were eonsistent war ttoe« Sometlinea toere were 
probl^S getting enough eligibility workers, whioh oould add three hours to 
applioants' waiting time. 

The Hiiuni program had a substantial nwiber of Ci^an (10.7%) and Haitian 
(8#0%} iannigrants ytho applied for the progr^* Sinoe most of tiiese %iere recent 
immigrants (the mean age of arrival of the Miand foreign bom subjects was 15*0), 
ii ras neoessary to conduct toe eligibility screening (and tiie rest of intake) to 
Spanish and Creole* Khile a few of the progr^ staff mCTibers could translate into 
Spanish, none of the program staff spoke ^eole or French. As a result the Vera 
Hasearoh Assooiate was often called upon to translate for the Haitian applicants; 
this additional responsibility oaused momm problems for the research staff, vrfio 
had other intake tasks to cOTiplete. 
Intake Process 

The intake process lasted about IS hours, spread over a two^week period. The 
first day of intake consisted of an introduotion to AlfliS, eligUsility screening^ 
and administration of research instrisnents. Thm introduction to the program was 
conducted by tiia Project Director (or another staff mmber) and the Research 
Associate* The program was describe briefly, and the applicants were told that 
they had a 50% chance of getting ijito thm progrMi* The randOT assigiunent process 
was stressed (during phase two), and any questions were answered. Applicants then 
prooeaded through intake, with hms staff cheeking their doauments before sending 
th^ to the eligibility workers. As indicated above, the shortage of eligibility 
workers mnd many non-^English speaking applicants slowed the process. 
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TABIiE 6 

COTtparlson ef Phaaa One mnd Phaee Two 

Phase Onm Phase Two 

(Giiidad Choice) (RandMi Assignment) 



Befarral Souroe 

Qj 48.6% 42*1% 

Other 51.4% 57.9% 

Sex 

Hale 68.2% 64*0% 

FOTale 31.8% 36*0% 

E\rer Worked* 

Yes 7i*3% 56.9% 

No 24.7% 43*1% 

Most I^eent job 

Zjabor l^rket Segment 

Primary 35.4% 30*9% 

Saoondary 64 * 6% 69 * 1% 

Mean Age 18.8 18*6 

Mean Step Score** 9*8 7.2 



Mean Highest Grade 

Completed 10.3 



10.3 



T X2=14*189| I^li ^.0002 
** F(1^374)^15*09| ^.0001 
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applicants \mTm Gertified eligible^ they were sent to research for the 
individual Vera interview and ETS testing, Hasaarah intake intarviewB lasted 
batween 10 and 45 minutes # depending on tha aK tansivaness ©f the parson's work 
history and his/har a©©parations The ETS tests were adntiinistered in groups 
(aometimes there were &iglish, Danish # and Creole groups run simultaneously} and 
lasted about an hour. 

On aaah "Day 1" after all applieants had oempletad tha rasaarah ijistrumants # 
tha site Resaareh Associate, using random nwiber tables # assigned applicants 
randomly to tiie experimental mnd oontrol ^oup* ^ose applicants assigned to tha 
experimantal group were informed that thay had baan aooepted into the progrm and 
should saa a progrm staff mendser about an appointment to continue tha intake 
process. Controls were paid a $10 stipend and received a debriefing* 

In the beginning of intake, debriefing of controls was done in groups. Soon# 
however, it was ohanged to individual debriefing beeauee it was "less problCTtatic 
and easier to control the kids*" Debriefing served four purposes; emotional 
support, referral/ and payment of the stipend, and astablishlng the basis for 
maintaining future contact* AYES had a list of the various OBTA programs and 
their requirements i this list was used to refer controls to other programs* 
Furthermore, thm person was told ttiat if a referral Mto't work out, he/she should 
return to AYES for another referral. time went on, however, and CETA was 

decimated by cutbaoks ^ the list of referral sources dwindled # and the primary 
referral beoame the Youth Opportunity Center* In addition, debriefing was always 
a ^oblam for the Haitians (and for non-^English speaking Cuban refugees) because 
there were no programs to which they eould be referred. The sita rasaareh 
assooiata indicated that debriefing took a good deal of his tJjne because he was 
called upon to translate for the Haitians. Another problOT identifitf by the 
Hesearch Associate \mm that sometimes there vmrm no progrm staff members 
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available to do the debrief ingi thus# research staff had to stay with ths 
appllaants mtil someone oould be fomid to i^rfom this task. 

During phase one of djitake# @cperimentals had a giiided ohoioe interview %^th 
a program ooimselor to determine their preferred model chQioeCs). (This oaourred 
on Day Two of ijitake along with the TABE Heading and Math toility Test.) As in 
the other sites, model preferenoes were then sent to the site researoher, who 
assigfned ^perimentals to model eaoh ft'iday. An attempt \mm made to offer ^e 
candidate his/her first ohoioe (no one reoeived worse than a seoond preference ) , 
while also assuring that the ^ree models filled up evenly. (^ile in 
planning phase of the program there had been some oonoem that one model might be 
widely j^ef erred over tiie others # this did not turn out to be a problems The 
great majority of partioipants received their first choice.) For research 
purposes # this practice assured all guided choice experimentals an equal ohanoe of 
receiving their model preferences r progr^nmaticallyf this system enabled the 
program operators to avoid the potential staffing problems generated by widely 
divergent model sizes. in addition^ eaoh Friday the site researcher monitored the 
proportion of criminal justice referrals In the experiment's^ \ind control ^oups. 

One probl^ mentioned by botii program and research staff was a lack of space 
during intake* Since intake lasted for a total of eight months # this was of some 
consequence. %e research staff had one office for interviev^ and the use of a 
conference room for ETS testing* ^en intake was heavy# however # there could be 
up to fom research interviews conducted simultaneously. Since sensitive material 
was covered in ^ese interviev^, it was necessary ^at they be conducted iA 
private* The counselors were asked to make their offices available to research 
staff upon request* Onam the program started^ '^is caused momm hardship for the 
cotmselorsc Since space was a problm for the program as well as for research # 
the problem was never fully resolved* 
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Intake to Program Start 

Zt took tm weeks after assignment to the ^perd^ent^ froup before a 
partieipant aould begin ^©gram partiaipation. Aoeording to both toe original 
M^ojeot Director and his replaomenty was intentional* This tiM was needed 

to eonduot TABE testing, oonduet the ^d,ded Qhoioe interview^ arrange for 
partioipant physioal examinations # and to eomplete paperwork required by SPETC^ 
Vera, mnd the AYES progm* During two^week period partioipants %#ent through 

an AifES orientation in whioh the program rules and procedures were ^plained. The 
partioipants were not paid for this time, but ^ogram staff did not toink it was a 
problem. 

During phase one of intake, each client %#ent through a g\^ded choice 
interview with his/her counselor* In this interview toe client and toe counselor 
established %flhiah model, and ^at type of activity within the model, was roost 
suitable for the olient» In addition, clients met with ooimselors to establish 
the goals of toat client's AYES partieipation. During phase two intake, toe 
"guided choice" interview attempted to work out for the participant toe optimal 
progrMi placement within the restrictions of his/her random model assigrment* 
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As in tils other two mLtmm, Miami AYES of fared tMO typmm of MDdel 1 
plmos&entsi AYES«sup#rvis^ workorews# whar# partioipants ware taught bagia 
construotion akillsi mnd "individual" (or "singla-site" ) plaeamante at non-profit 
or govammant aganeies whera partioipants ware given work ascparianee Jn a variaty 
of traditional OBTh^tYpm jobs* Flaeemant in ©na of thasa two t^as of slota 
dapandad on tha partioipants' daeiras and naada <as assasead by tha Fiald 
Raprasentativa) • All partioipants plaead on ttasa srawe were mala, toout 70% of 
all Modal 1 participants wara plaoed on workcraws* 

*rha Id. ami AYES program diffarad from tiia othar two sites in that works it a 
supervisors funotionad as official oomisalors fw Modal 1 participants. ^us# the 
only oontaot Bfedel 1 partioipants had with tha oomseling staff was for AdMns and 
Vl^AS sessions! the worksita suparvisors oonductad "rap" sassions for participants 
on their craws and triad to help tham with personal probl^s. 

Thm principal goal of Model I was to taaeh participants proper work habits so 
that# upon graduation from AYES# ttay oould gat and hold a Job. ^is obj active 
was oparationalized in different ways by thm interviawad AYES staffs but inoluded 
providing a situation as close as possible to a "raal** work situation j co\mseling 
participants in ^db holding skills f of faring participants work ^pariencai 
ijtiprovijig participants* work ^rformancei and teaching participants to enjoy v?ork. 

Placmant on workcraws had advantages and disadvantages ralative to 
Individual plac^ents* ltorkcra%m \^ra suparvisad by AYES staff, theraby peoviding 
for mora direct control over the participants. Anothar advantaga of l^ing on a 
workcrew ms learning basic construction Aills. On toe negative siia, tiia sacond 
Project Director indicated that this close # intensa supervisiOT raisad the 
potential problem of "cradling" participants, teaating ttiem as if thmy i#Bre in a 
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progriyn ra'Uier than on a job* TOe ©rigtoal Pro j eat Director supported 
etmting that wrkcrew plMOTents had more disadvantages thm advantages, that 
participants mrkad in erews %d.th their ^ers "got away vrf.th a lot sore." 

f^ile this observation eannot be test^ direotly, a OOTparison of the negative 
termination rates for these two ^oups does not support it* ft-ogram data indicate 
that 57% of the Model I work orew participants were negatively teminat^ as 
ootnpared to 37% of those on single site placements* (With x2^3*66 and df ^ 1, 
this approaohes the mOB si^ificance level.) if workorew members were "getting 
amy with more," tiie termination data don-t show it* 

While teaohing participants how to behave on a jcdb was the principal goal of 
Model Tf wrkcrew participants were taught a variety of construction skills, 
^ese inoluded painting i plastering i sheetrockingi erecting framework for 
partitions I using manml and povmr tools i carpentry i masonry i pouring oOTenti 
roofingi interior demolition i paving driveways i and safety preoautions. 

The major worker ew jaroject in Miami ras complete renovation of the Coconut 
Qrove Automotive Training Center. Many workoren^ were assignM to the site and it 
took over eight months to complete. Thm work covered all phases of oonstruction 
inoluding roofing^ sheetrooking, installing door frames, painting, and groimds 
oleaning. Other major workcrew sites were the Model Cities Methadone Clinic 
(painting and landsoaping) , the Elizabeth Curtis Day Care Center (exterior and 
interior painting} # and tiie Dvertown Day Gare Center (painting) . 

Instructions at the worksites were giVTO by the worksite supervisors. The 
methods of instruction varied frOTi supervisor to supervisor* For sample, one 
site supervisor indicated that he told participants what to do and then oheoked 
their work. Another said thmt he would often have a participant %#ith ^perienoe 
in the task d^onstrate it for the other participants. 
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Thm partieipanti* ^ility to lemra the skille vmriedi howevarf one site 
supervisor felt that "ttose who want to learn do*" AssesOTents of the general 
quality of wrk varied ransider^ly* One site supei^isor tiiought the qpimlity of 
%0Ork was "go©d#" anotlier "fair" (d\ae to the poor quality of materials and the lack 
of proper a^aipment) • ^e Project Direetor labelled the ^^lity of work 
"mediocre*" He felt this was di^ to lack of training of both participants and 
supervisors I inadequate pl^mingi and difficulties in termijiating ^rticipants due 
to the prime sponsor* s requir^ent of an 80% positive termination rate for all 
programs under its auspioes (see later section on teminations) . Thm Field 
Operations Director believed that participants* work habits ijnproved over time* 
As thay learned more about tow to do the task and could see ohanges in the qpiality 
of their work, their attitude toproved* He also indicated that whm there was 
work to do# morale was high* Morale ras low when they were not fully ooaupied* 
One of the worksite supervisors had another perception i when the partioipants 
first started # they were highly motivated* "toce tiiey thought they Imew 
everything^ their attendance declined. They would go out on their own looking for 
a jobi when they were disappointed In their search they would return to the 
%^orksite." Participants were describe as having good^ close relationships with 
one another I fights were rare* Thm relationships between the partioipants and 
their supeir^isors were reportedly good* 

Thm major problem identified by the field staff ms getting mo ugh supplies; 
they also crltioized the quality of materials provided by those organizations for 
whom AYES work was done and the edbsenoe of instruational materials* As a result/ 
the participants learned i»w to do the %#ork/ but lacked the appropriate 
terminology* Thm worksite su^rvisors further indicated that they bought this 
deficiency wuld hinder the participants in finding construction work so they 
instituted a course to alleviate the ^oblam* Other problems included the lack of 
a Spanish-speakiiig worksite supervisor and participants* absanteeisn* 
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All of tiie ijitsrviewd field staff djidieatefl that random assignment to model 
was detrijaant^ to the quality of to© program. Thmy felt that random assigmnent 
plaeed people in work ^perienoe ^o didn't rant to be there and these individuals 
oftm beoame discipline problems- The non^English speaking partiaipants preferred 
ESL olasses (Model II)/ which mm fri^trating for both participants mnd staff. 
Although the Field Operations Director believed random assignment increased the 
drop-out rate^ aooording to thm data^ negative termteation rate %ms not 
significantly related to assignment type. (See later section on terminations for 
furtoer diseussion*) 

Those Model I partioipants not on workore^ were placed in "single site" 
placements in non-profit or government agencies. Site sponsors ineluded Social 
Seourity Administration^ Easter Seals, Dade Juvenile Detentico Center, LiJberty 
City Bfealth Services, and about 1S other agencies* Participants placed in health 
oare facilities gained experienoe in taking blood for tests, CFR, urinalysis, 
giving eye ^minations, taking blood pressure, etc. Some participants obtained 
clerical skills such as typing, filing, switcWboard operation, and operating 
office machines. Others worked as drivers or tome healtii aides for tte elderly. 
AYES participants in single site placements were supervise by agency personneli 
however, ATOS Field Hepresentatives were responsible for making the placements, 
preparing and collecting timesheets, preparing disciplina^ actions, providing 
supervisors monthly evaluations, and delivering paychecks. 

^e major advantage of Individu^ site placments as perceive by program 
staff %ms the eKposure to the "real" world of work, allowing participants to work 
wito people other than those enroll^ In the progrw« Participants on individual 
sites were supervised less olosely than tiiose on workcrewsj some staff members saw 
this as positive, others negative, ^ile some single site placments were poorly 
supervisad or offered meaningless work, most sponsors were seen as providing good 
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work ©pportunitiss for tos pmrtleipants • B©tii field repreeantativas felt 
€onstrmlnad by having to plaee participants in non-profit or pi^lio seotor 
positional mm a result ^ tiiay eould not always find a plaoment vfcioh fulfilled the 
participant e ■ needs • 

The ^aality of work at single site plaoements was described as ranging frem 
"extremely poor" to "abo^e satisfactory," depending upon thm participitrits' 
skills. Like tte wrksite supervisors, the field z^epresentatives disagreed on how 
the participants* work habits had changed. One field representative felt that 
some participants* viork habits ijaproved over time. Thm other field representative 
noticed that about a month before program graduation, participants' behavior 
deteriorated and "they begin to get restless and start doing things toey never did 
before" (e.g., not calling when they are going to be late)* toe field rep felt 
that morale improved over timei the other indicated that morale was generally 
high, especially imiong the Haitians* tendm assignment was consider^ to have a 
negative ijnpact on the programj both field representatives felt ttat all 
non-aiglish speaking participants belonged in Model II, where they could be placed 
in EBlt classes* 

Helationships between AYES and the conmunity were described as good^ although 
some staff indicated tiiat the progrMi ^©uld have had more public ^posure. There 
were also indiaations that some coimnimity m«nbers were apprehensive about having 
an "offender" population wrk in their neighborhoodi however, once they saw the 
work the participants were doing, they became more accepting of the program. In 
addition many ATOS field staff mOTbers %sere taiown to toe conunimity frOT prior work 
with other agencies. Since many of the participants lived in Liberty City (where 
the Aras office \ms located) and tiiey Shaved well on the v^rksites, thm ccmmunity 
had a positive attitude towards the progrm* Thm former Froject Director 
indicated tiiat the participants developed ^ a good reputation by doing work in thm 
COTRiunity. ,* . 2^S 
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The field staff felt that the eonmunity ^mm very gupportive and tried to help 
the participants. For esc^ple^ the South Florida Builders' Assoeiatien developed 
an 03T program to teaeh ATOS partieipmnts eonstruction skills. After seeing the 
workorawe in action^ ssnie eonanunit;y maimers asked worksite supervisors to hire 
their own ohildren. In addition # eonmimity residents ranted to hire partieipants 
to work in their honies on weekends. Looal businesses hired sooie partiaipants and 
helped otiiers locate jobs« A field representative also reported ttat some 
sponsors d^onstrated their oonoem for ATOS partioipants by throwing going away 
parties for ^aduating AYES partieipants and helping toem %d.th their studies* 
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C. EDUCATION AND THAINING 

In the course of planning the p^ejeet^ Vera^ AYES managerial staff, and the 
sponsoring aganey (SFETC) expeot^ to plase most Hoflsl II and III alients in 
eonmunity^baaed schools and vocational teaining programs. As in other 
sites # selection of tiiese plao^ent agencies was to be based on their 
eompatibility with the goals of the AYES projeot and their ^perience %^th 
high* risk youth. 

In the Miami site/ education and training placements were implmented as 
described in the Grant Plm* Plao«nents were made at Miami^Dade COTnunity College 
and iji three institutions \ri.thin the Dade Coimty School ^stem: Lindsey-Hopkins , 
l^ami Skills Center # and Dorsey Skills Center* TOese plaoements were facilitated 
by tiie prime sponsor's assistanoe. Classes were offered in foglish as a Second 
^nguage (ESL) , preparation for the General Equivalency Diploma (GED), Adult Basic 
Eduoation (ABE}# md a nvmber of vocational training programs, ^e vooational 
skills inoluded clerical r air conditioner repair ^ auto mechanics/ electronics # 
nurse's aide, €md welding* All of the interviewed staff agreed that the range of 
placwnents was adequate i the only lack was m intermediary level pre^GED progr^ 
for those participants %^o were too advanced for ABE^ but not ready for QED* 

Miami-Dade provided the ABE, GED, and ESL classes, but several AYES staff 
members found that, with the exception of ESL^ the Miami-Dade services were 
vufisatlsf actory « They prwid^ classrooms and flexible hours ^ but did not purchase 
the required materials, provided poor teaching, and did not enforce discipline 
standards adequately. The former Project Director indicated that the quality of 
placements suffered because ?U,ami*Dade %^s not j^epared for toe specific needs of 
the AYES population^ nor were they able to accomodate the large nun^ers of 
AYES participants* a result^ as placement slots opened within the Dade County 
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School systam^ AYIS participants were taken out of tha Bttami-Dade classes^ and 
eventually the contraet was amnQ€lled« 

Thm Dade Comity Schools %#ere ooneidared exaellent. They ^ovided good 
materials and exoellent instruotion# both of whioh helped taprove the 
partloipants ' attitudes toward sohool* In addition^ they were described as having 
a "no*nonsense" attitude and enforaing the AYES disoipline oode. The former 
Eduoation and Training Direotor evaluated the ^ograms offered at eaoh of the 
sohools* He felt that overall tte best progr™ was the Miami Skills Center i this 
school provided excellent olasses iJi ABE, CTD# wlding* and clerical skills. 
Iiindsey^ltopkins was a trade cent^ which offered good classes, and he considered 
the Dorsey Skills Center adeqpiate in teaching but poor in discipline. 

The only change in the avail^ility of plaoments over tiro was the result of 
the cancellation of the Miami-Dade eontract- Thm intervie%*ed staff did not 
indicate this was a probl^* PlacOTents were made based on toe guided choice 
interview, requirements of the institutions, and participants* TME test scpres. 
Participants requiring r^edial help to get into GED classes were placed to ABE 
classes. Those desiring a high school diploma (and had the requisite reading and 
math scores) were placed in GED classes. While only 2% of the Model II 
participants obtained their GED, tiie ATOS staff felt that the participants in GEO 
classes made progress and evince gener^ improvment in reading and math skills • 
Nen*English speaking participants were placed in ESI# classes # v^ich interviewed 
staff evaluated as very effective. A number of progrM staff menders felt that 
the Haitians made tiie best use of classroom timei they had the highest attendance 
and motivation and caused the fewest problms* Those participants who had a. GED 
or High School diploma ^re placed in vocational training p^ogrMis. Participants 
Iji Model II received the following placements i 381 in GED classes, 2B% in ESij, 
19% in vocational courses # 8% in ABE, wd 6% were not placed. 
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Aeeording to program rtaff # random assignment had a nefative im^Gt on the 
progrm due to inapproprimto plae^entsi however, the pro j est Director fait that 
Its effect on ftodel II was less ttan that on Mpdel I because most partieipants 
want^ classroem training. As not^ in the seation on teminations # random 
assignment did not ap lirently lead to an inorease in tte negative termijiation rate 
among Model II participants. 
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MODEL III 

tedel 111 pasfticlpants in Miami placed in a variety of aducatiQnal and 

vocational slotss 52% in voeational progrMis^ 20% in ESL claases, 17% in GED 
QlmmmmBi and 11% in ABE classas* For thm wrk ^psrienGa cmponant of Model 1I1# 
partieipants ware equally split between work crew plaeements CS1%) and single site 
plaomenta (49%) « 

Grant Plan stipulated tiiat Model III partioipants were to have equal 
escposure to work and classroiOT ^perieneeei this oould be aooomplished by either 
gplit'^day or alternating two week placements* to Mimi most partieipants had 
split*day placements # three hotars each of work and school per day* Thmrm were 
approximately 10 partieipants who never received the work experience 
component I accorddjig to program staffs these were generally non^Bnglish speaking 
Haitians or Hispanios who need ESL training* In addition^ the former Project 
Director indicated that altoough participants received equal ^^sure to work and 
school^ the quality of plaoments was sacrificed. Thm program could only place 
participants in a class that would accept half**day students # and -Uie higher 
quality programs would not always accept th^* The biggest problm for Model ill 
participants \m.m transportation i to alleviate this^ Field Representatives tried to 
plaee participants in work and school slots close to each other. 

Program staff claimed that, as in toe other two models # random assignment had 
a negative ijnpact on Model III. Thm negative terminatiOT rate does not support 
this assertioni while 45% of the participants %^o were assigned to Model 111 
under guided choice were negatively terminated^ the negative temination rate for 
randomly assigned Model III participants vmm only 30%* ( Again ^ this is probably 
due to the imposition of the 80% ^sltlve teminatiOT requirOTent^ whi^ is 
discussed in the section on terminations.) Xn addition, %^ile the overall 
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positive tarmination rata tos aqual for Madels II and 111 (61%)^ on toe avaraga 
Model II participants s^nt more hours (4S7) in the progrm than did Modal III 
partieipants <388 ho^s) . Sinaa participants in both modals i#ara supposed to 
spend 30 hows par weak Jji their plao wants ^ he reasons for this diffaranoa are 
unolear* Additional progrMi data indicate Uiat only 1% of all Model III 
participants reoaivad a high sohool diplma while in the progrTO^ 3% their GED, 
and 2% ooQUpational eartif ioates * 
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D, COUNSELING ^ND TEWgNATIQNS 

rec[uirOTent of fowc hswm of oounsaling per week was further artieulated 
in the program manuml developed by the Project Direator. These four hours 
eoneieted of individuml md group aounaeling/ with toe latter ineluding Adkins and 
VITAS* unf ortunately# since the participant folders were not reasonably 
aooessible to the researoh staff at the time this analysis ras oonduoted, it v^s 
impossible to assess whether these reguirements were mati however # interviews with 
Aires staff provided no reason to believe otherwise* 

The AYES staff felt the goals of eomiseling were to maintain the 
partieipants* motivationf make toe partioipants responsible individuals! prepare 
thm to accept AYES training and post^program ^plo^enti and give the 
participants support , gi^dance, and an awareness of career alternatives. The 
Miami site differed frcm the other two hYEB sites in that counseling 
responsibilities were formally shared by toth Field Work and E^T staffs. 
Participants iji Model XI were counseled by the vocational coimselorsi Model 1 
single site participants reaeived counseling ticm toe field representatives; Model 
1 workcrew participants were counseled by worksite supervisors i and Model III 
participants were split among toe counselors # field representatives # and work site 
supervisors. Participants in all three models received Adkins and VITAS training 
from toe vocational coimselors* 

Model I participants received their personal and vocation^ counseling (other 
than Adkins and VITAS) at toe work sites. Since program operators thought it ras 
best to keep traffic iji the AYES off i.c# at a minimian^ counselors visited Model II 
participants at toeir school placements. In addition^ toe coimselors called 
participants at night "to schedule appointments and to let thm know toat semeone 
cared." The counselors also indicated toat participants sought toeir help with 
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prQblams related to sueh ma^tdrs as ehildQare# money # abu^e frem m boyfriand ©r 
hu^and, or birth aontrol. The eomsslors had a list of dayoara e«iters in ths 
W^ami wsa and took ^rtioipants to vieit te^. For other probl»s# the 
ooimsslors referred their alients to outsida aganoias (a«g., to a therapist for 
psyohologioal ^oblens) » 

Whila there was no disaussion of Ettployabillty Development Plans (SDP) in the 
process analysis interviews ^ the EDF appears to have been a specif io ^rt of the 
program design. The Program Manual indioat^ that the mkm to be designed on 
Day Two of intake to determine the Model II partioipants* eduoational or 
vooational ^ao^ent* Although the researoh staff did not examine the 
participants' files for 1DPS# Vera ^ogrm staff indicate that they were ^epared 
and placed in the files rovintinely* 

The most Q«»mon complaint by the counseling staff was that paperwork limited 
their time for client contacts. In addition^ they felt that their caseloads %#ere 
too large, and^ due to space problons, they lacked privacy for cotmseling 
sessions, Manag^ent staff (Project Director and deputies} cited additional 
problms with counseling. Thm former E^T Director felt that the biggest probl^ 
was poor commwication between counselors and %^rksite supervisors and job 
developers, ^e Project Director indicated that the press we for positive 
teminations (see below) further hindered the counselors ability to do their job* 
Large caseloads and additional responsibilities (e«g#^ Adkins and VITAS) limited 
coimselors* time for individual counseling activities* 

Both counselors and managment staff evaluated toe Mkins systm positively. 
The fomer EST Director felt that it hel^d participants to make choices and set 
goals for toe future i built Ml f* confidence i and taught participants how to get a 
job (especially how to wite a resume^ behave on an interview, and coimnimicate 
effec^vely*} Other staff msnbers valued Adkin's MMm of videotape, vAich alloifed 
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the partieipants t© role^play, review tJiair performance, md reeaiva faadback from 
aoimselors and o^er p^irtiaip^te • Tha staff's eritiairos tended t© focue less on 
tha oontant of the Adkins modulas than on its JjnplTOentation in AYES. The formar 
E^T Diraotor indicated that, baoausa of othar progrm needs, Adkins was not used 
properly until February 1911, six months aftar ^ogram o^ration began. Ha felt 
that more staff should hava been involved^ and thay naadad batter supervision* 
Moraovar, it vms diffiault to sohadule for Adkine training those partieipants y^o 
ware at work or school all day. Ona oomsalor felt that some of the matarials and 
methods ware inappropriata for thoaa participants who oouldn't write* 

In contrast to the positiva evaluations of the Adkins systm, there was no 
general agraament on tha utility of VITAS. Soma staff members felt that VITAS was 
ineffective, to© long, and not utili^^ correctly « to contrast^ other comseling 
staff m^nbars felt VITAS was a valuable counseling tool, showing participants 
where their aptitudes lay and helping th®a learn about thwsalves* In addition, 
accordijig to thm EStT Director, the job developers used tiie results of the VITAS 
assasanants in making post^program plac^ents. 

Termination policy was a oomplex issue* As stated in tha "Participant 
tontract and Hbusa Rules," a client could be terminated for any of the following 
transgressions I violenca or thraats of violence # carrying a weapon, staaling* 
drug or alaohol usa# soliciting for tougs or ganjbling, being involved in smual 
activities on tiie job, any unaxcused ^senca^ two meKoused latenesses, two 
negative evaluations from either work or school, failing to have pro^r equipment, 
o3f not adhering to the dress code* Thm ijitervia%#ad staff all asserted that the 
original termination guidelines ware followed. It is important to note, however, 
that the Grant Plan indicated toat a participant could be terminated for 
infractions of the rules # thus leaving worn for selective application* Tha Mi«ni 
AYES program chose to modify thm policy by developing the "mandatory minimisn 
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recQSimendations" for firat infraations and f#eommended pplieiee for repeated 
violatiens of the same rule. For exmiple^ a partioipant eaught Garrying a weapon 
would reesive a penalty of a 10-day suspension id^thout pay and reqmred to 

st^mit a 10-page essay i he would be teminated after the second sueh offense. The 
former EST Direstor (as well as other staff) indioated tiiat# vfeile the guidelines 
never ohanged^ their application did. TOiat is# wh^ AYES begm the rules were 
gtriatly Mforoedi later # %^en ttie ^essure for positive terminations increased ^ 
the discipline became more lax. 

There ras no aonsensus among tiie staff on the most oOTmon reason for negative 
terminations^ and the data provided by the program do not permit for making 
distinctions among t^^es of negative terminations * Thm interviev^ed site 
su^sfvisors were most likely to reoonmend termination for exoessive absenoe and 
insi^ordination* Other staff cited such reasons as fighting , drugs # disrespect 
for rules and regulations # profanity # lack of interest and motivation^ and 
stealing# It is likely that various staff members had different tolerance levels 
for infractions of the rules # that some could be pushed further than others before 
requesting a disciplinary action * 

The general terminatiM procedure can be described as follows. When the 
participant's isun^iate supervisor %d,thin AlffiS (comselor^ site supervisor* or 
field representative) became aware of a problem^ he/she wrote a "disciplinary 
action" which ymm submitted to the Project Direetor for approval. The EST 
Director (or Field Operations Director) review^ the coxmselor's report for 
completeness^ but toe project director made the final decision to terminate a 
participant* 

*aroughout tiia process interviews with ^ami staffs complaints were 
registered regarding the institution of the 80% ^sitiva termination requirement • 
P^en AYES began ^ although it was sponsored by tiie local Prime Sponsor (SFETC) ^ the 
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AYEB mmnagraent staff agreed ^th Vara Program Officars on the need for a 
etriGter diseipline systm than most COTA programs i therefore ^ rulee and 
ragiilationB were strictly enforoed and partieipants were terminatad for 
violations- As tha year went on^ however, AYES management staff bagw to plan 
strategies for obtaining funding frOTi tta loaal sponsor for a seeond year. At 
this point SFETC imi^sed tha standard CETA raguiremant that 80% of the progrm 
participants be positively tarminatad# md indicatad that tiie rata of ^sitive 
terminations would be used as a measure of program sucoess* Thm ATOS staff/ from 
Project Diraetor to counselor/ felt manimously tiiat this req\iirement imderminad 
the effectiveness of tha program. Since discipline infractions could no longer be 
punishad by terminations/ staff m^&ars felt tiiat -Uiair hands ^re tiad. 

The 80% reguirenant also results Jji a new category of participants/ thosa 
who were in "hold pending*' status* ^ese individuals had eomplated their program 
participation and were no longer on tha AYES payroll* However, the program would 
not offioially terminate toesa participants until thay had been placed in jobs or 
a 60*day "hold pending" period had expired* ^e definition of positive 
tarmination was placement in m subsidized «npl©^ant or a full-time sohool 
progrm* 

There is evidence fr^ research data that toe termination rate changad over 
t^es 53% of the guided choice ^pertoentals (who eame into tiie progr™ prior to 
Ootober 31/ 1980) received positive terminations as com^rad to 60% of tha 
randomly assigned ^parlmantals (wto entered the program between Mov^iber 3/ 1980 
and March 30/ 1981)* Therafora/ toe apparent relationship between assignment type 
and positive termination rate may be misleading. The increase in positive - 
terminations might have resulted from the j^ogrMi's stabilizing operations after 
the start-up period. As oan be seen in Table 7 below/ this ef feet is present only 
for Model 11 and III partioipantsf it is not clear yihy Model I is different* 
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gERCEKT POSITIVE TERmNATIONS 



.1 

Guidad QhoLom 49% 
Random tesigrunent 45% 



II III TOT^ 

56% 55% 53.5% 

68% 70% €0.3% 
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JOB DEVELOPMENT 



Thm M.mm± AYES program had a well^struaturad job davelopment jmLt, and 
reeaived extaneive technieal asaietanee in this area frem Vara* Wot moat of the 
duratlQn of tha program^ thara wara two job davalopersi in addition ^ vAian the 
counselors* easaloads dtoinlshad in tha lata spring of 1981, soma oounsalors wara 
aasignad job devalopmant rasponeibilities . Thm job davelo^rs worked closely %d.th 
tha field .esantativee to est^lish contacts witii potential ^ployaasj often 
the fiald rapresentativas rafarred job devalopars to contacts made during their 
search for single site placements. tJnforttmately, however, many agencies wera 
unwilling to hire non^aubsidigad workers y^hmn thay oould gat free CETA halp. 

Job daveloiment sarvioes ware available to all AYE8 participants, including 
soma ^o were negatively terminated, (Sae disc\issi©n of "told-^nding" 
Cotmseling and Terminations section-) Partieipants ccmpleting the full 26 weeks 
of the AYES program spent thair last two waeks working extensively vrf.th the job 
davaloparss For this period thay were expactad to report to the job davaloper 
rather than to a worksite or classroom. Thtm time was spent getting participants 
"job-ready" and than sending th^ out on job interviev^. To prepare participants 
for interviews, the job developers used counseling techniques, some of the Adkins 
units, workshops, and role-playing. Participants ware instructed on how to drass 
for an intarviaw, what to discuss with a prospective mployer, and how to fill out 
an application* They also taught the participants relaxation exercises to reduce 
anxiety during ijiterviews. 

Thm ich devalopment process involve close cooperation and consnunication 
between job devalopars and coimselQrsi worksite supervisors, and field 
represantativas* Iflien a participant was ready to go into job development, his/har 
AYES supervisor referred him/her to the job developer* Wie job developer than 
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ashed the suparviser {\^o eould be either a counselor^ WSS, or Field Rapreaen- 
tative) for a reGomendation an^or read the oouii^elor's file on 'Uiat ^rtioi^ 
pantc Whm supervisor provided m assessment of toe partieipant ^-^^ the t^pe of jab 
for whiGh the partieipant was suited i his/her skills and weaknesses i and problems 
the partioipant had Ce#g., drugs, aloohol^ or crime) « ^is information was 
changed informally and used in oonjunetien with test results (fiordon Oooupational 
tteeklist) and partioipant' s interests md desires to deteraine the type of job 
that would be most appropriate. 

The job devaloper always made the initial oontaot yi±^ the mployer, although 
a partioipant sometimes arranged his/her ovm interview* The job developer often 
transported partioipants to inte^iews in an ATOS vahiola. If there were two or 
thraa partioipants qualified for the same j^, all oould apply but never at the 
same time* With tiia ^oeption of department stores # it jmm ^ogram polioy not to 
plaoe more than two participants with an mployer ( because thay were afraid the 
partioipants might get into trouble)* After tta interview, thm job davelopar 
oalled the employer for an evaluation of the partioipant* 

^e type of job sought depended U£^n the skills of thm partioipants* Sinoe 
most partioipants were unskilled, the jrfb developers found suoh jobs as sar^^ioe 
teohnioian, shop helper, general warehouse helper, oook, nurses* aide, 
construotion helper, stock clerk, and cashier* Those few AYES participants with 
clerical skills were placed in clerical positions* In general thm job developer 
first reviewed tha participant's skills, aptitudes, and desires, and then looked 
for an appfopriata job* ^e fomar Miami Project Director indicated that job 
devalopnent is most effective by saeking existing slots rathar than craating 
slots, tiiat it is better to match participants with available jol?s tiiam to talk 
employers into craating new ones. 
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While all totarvlewad staff m^ribers indioatsd that thara were official 
performance criteria for job aevalopars^ tha raportad oriteria ware not eonaistent 
across interviewees* One job developar tiiought sha %ms required to make at least 
10 raployer contacts per week^ two-thirds of which had to be in parson* The othar 
job developar said she had to make six personal visits and 12 (telephone) contacts 
per weeks Both job developers stated that thmy ware required to make two 
plaoements par %meki in contrast, the former EST Director said the requirement was 
foi^ or five placements per monUie ^e job developers did not think ttese 
requirements affaoted the typm of jobs they sought, ^d felt toey looked for jobs 
that were most congruent with the participant's qualifications- l^e Direetor 
disagraad, stating ttat the performanoa goals affected tha t^^ jobs sought. 
Regardless of the reason, all interviewed staff agreed that most jobs were of 
IJjnited skill, entry- level positions* Thm only constraint (a CTTA regulation, 
according to the EStT Director ) was that they could not develop jobs that 
participants oould get themselves (e.g., in fast food establishments)* 

Once a placement had been made, the job developer followed up on the 
participant* She made sure, first, tiiat the individual had reported to tiie job, 
and then found out how he/she was doings Thm job developer spoke to both the 
participant and ^ployer, usually during toe individml • s tLrm% week of work. 
When talking to the employer about a participant's progress, the job developer 
also inquired v^ether tiiare %mre other positions available* Acoording to the 
Project Director, there was also a 30*day follow*up on participant progressi 
ho%^ver, making plaoements took i^iority over these follow-ups* If a ^rticipant 
left a job, the job develo^r triad to find hinv/her a positiOT with another 
employer* 

iAiile the job devalopment process in Miami seemed to be ijuplemented according 
to plan and was well-org anized, the staff indioatad a nwnbar of associated 
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problme* Some of ^ese wm^m gmnmrmL, affecting all partiaipantS/ and m>mm rmrm 
spaaifia to vmrlous sepnants of ^he sample. Thm Prajae^ Director sstimatad tha^ 
only about 50% of ths partioi^nte referred to job daveloprtient wre j©b*-rsady* 
There was dlsagrewent among the staff Aether there were dlffaranoes among tha 
models iji gob*^ readiness- ^e Kojeot Dlreotor thought "Uiat partlolpants ^ho had 
ohosan Hodel IZ mre more serious # gainad mora from the program^ and iiTara mora 
job^raady than other participants* Thm E^T Dlraotor ttought teat Modal II and ill 
paftlolpants were more responsive than Modal I partlolpants to job d^alo^ant 
elmply baoauaa tiiay wara In thm of flea mora fre^an'^y. In oontrast, ona of the 
job developers felt that job^readlness did not vary by model. I^lla all of thasa 
opinions ara pubjaotlva^ tha data Indloata that thara wara no dlffarenoas among 
models in the proportion of positively terminated partioipants who %iiera plaoad In 
unsubsidlsad anployment (61% of Itodel Z| 65% of Mpdel ZI| 63% of tedal III)** 
C Intarpratation of these data is difficult because a greater pro^rtlon of Modal I 
partlolpants wera negatlvaly termlnatad tean of Msdals II and III. See Table 8.) 



TABLE 8 
TERMINATION STATUS BY MODEL 
Model 

Termination StatM III 

Fosltlve 
Non» B^m idl zad 
^plo^ant 30% 40% 39% 

Other 17% 20% 22% 

Hagatlva 52% 39% 39% 

TOTMi H 126 109 134 



Sinoe fti.aml was tha only slta that provldad tha CHA with ral labia data on 
post^program plaemant, analysis of these data is not Resented Ia thm 
saotion on Haw York or Albu^arijua* 
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h jproblCT for AYES participants wms tiie degassed labor market* ThroughQUt 
1SS0 and 1981 yn^plo^ant was increasing* and cutbaaks goveriunent programs 
sarvad t© ^acerbata thm problem. In addition* AYES partici^nts had tha added 
liabilitiaa o£ baing ^ung* mskilledr minority group mm^mTm, many of whan had 
orimijial records. The former EBtT Diraotor citad as an »campla tha hiring 
preference of many beach hotals (a major soiree of mploymant in the Mimii area) 
for Jamaicans* &Jbans, and Haitians* %Aio thay felt i«ara harder %sorkers than tha 
typi^*l AYES participant (most of whero were nativa-bora Blacke) • 

Hanttfactitt^ing jobs %«ara largely mavailable to AYES participants sinoa most 
ware locatad in North and itest Miami* which are inaecessibla ffran tha inner oity 
whara most AYES participants livad, lack of an adec^ata publie transportation 

systm in Miami ompotmded the probl^« 

^e AYES pop^ation Included large nuE^ers of recent ijnmigrant^* ^e Haitian 
participmts generally had languaga problems (most spoke only Creole) , lacked wrk 
aKperienca^ and faced raoial discrtoinationp Sinoa Miami is a city is^ara Spanish 
is spoken in many businesses * language was lass of a barrier for the Ciian 
rafugeas. The recant immigrants from Cuba* how^var* had a bad reputation of 
'aaving been criminals in Cvdba* while the Haitians develop^ a reputation for being 
hard %^rkars« 

tocial discrijnination was cited by the job developers as a major j^oblam* 
One job developer felt toat tola was aspaoially true in the departoent stores* 
where she thought tha pre-emplo^ant tests ware diseriminatory and non-valid* 
Furthamore^ as a resist of thm 1980 riots in Miami* some OTployers %*ere reluctant 
to hire Blacks* The Project Director indicated that cMipetition from tha Itoitians 
was a problan for toerican Slacks # although ha oonsidared it less of a pffoblm 
th» did some of the other staff m^^ers. 
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CHM^TER FOUR I MiBUQUERQUE 



INTAKE 



Am In New York# the plan for intake ras mltered during the planning period 
frem a policy palling for tws distinct phasas ef intake to one stipulating a 
aontinuotia intake proeadtiras Albuquerque tatake# vfeich began on August 11, 1980/ 
was particularly slow and required over six months (until March 1981) before tJim 
first 225 participants could be taken ijito the ^ogram. The protracted length of 
intake necessitated a major revision of the Gra:^t Plan, and randGm backfill was 
not implemented diaring this time* Since intake was scheduled to be completed 
before the end of March ^ there reriained only three weeks to talce in experimentals 
via random assignment to model i consequently, when intake ended on March 20, only 
60 randomly assigned ^perimentals had been taken into the program. Although DDL 
had required approKiJiately equal nmnbers of gtiided choice and randomly assigned 
experimentals , random assignments constitute only 20% of the Albuquerque smple* 

Program operators in Albuquer^e found it particularly difficult to attract 
CJ referrals to the program* In order to ^pedite the intake process^ in October 
1980, the DOL requirement of a minimmn of 50% CJ referrals vms lifted from 
Albuquerque AYES* In total, only 31% of the Albuquerque participants were CJ 
referrals* Table 9 presents a brief description of the Ubuquerque experimental 
group. 
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TABLE 9 (n^295) 



Referral »urae 

CJ 31.4% 
non-CJ 68.6% 



guid#d choiea 79*7% 
random 20.3% 



Sex 

male S9«5% 
fammla 40.5% 



Had diploma? 

yes 55.7% 
no 44«3% 



Ethnieity 

White 10.8% 

Black 7*1% 

Hispanie 78*7% 

Native Amarioan 3.4% 

Mean Age 18.8 



Prior to the inception of intake, the following agenoies wera oontaated for 
potential candidates for AYESi federal^ state, and ooimty probation aganciasi 
alternative schools! social service agencies i and eonmunity organizations* In 
addition, posters were displaysd at commimity centers , and Aires staff spoke at 
various eonmiimities believed to be potential TOuroes of AYES participants* When 
the initial turnout prwed to be much slower than expected, a new series of 
outreaah strategies %^re employed .including s distributing leaflets iji 
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eeonDmiaally depressed neigHborhoodai gaining morm ^ tensive madia TOveragei and 
extending liaisons with the Baplo^ant Securities Divisian, Youto Develoinient 
ine# (YDl)t various drug programs^ tte Equal ^portunity Bo^rd, and Head Start. 

Despita these efforts # AJJbuquarqM program operators enaomitarad major 
diffioulties attracting the ^paotad nOT^ers of program candidates ^ partioularly 
QJ referrals* In fact* this was apparently the largest jobs progrm that the City 
had ever implamented. Although AYES staff had attTOpted to im^ova their liaisons 
with probation agenoias^ tra obstaolas were never suooessfully Gvereomas the 
large oaseloads of individual jobation offioers detraating from their ability to 
make referrals and to follow up on their olients^ the hostility of the probation 
offioers towards the exparimental design, vrtiioh assigned half of their referrals 
to the control group* 

Finally, several mernbers of the AYES staff re^rted that eertain OOTunimity 
groups stopped sending referrals to AYES because they pereeived that -Uiair 
:i£refarrals wyre being discriminated against to the «parimantal/ control 
assigwnent. Although Vera requested AYES staff to ask these agencias for a list 
of their referrals so that an malysis of tiieir allegations could be conducted, no 
agency or community group aver provided this list. At mny rate, this attitude 
indicated a basic distrust of the AOTS ^ojact m the part of several ^oups that 
were expected to send referrals to the progrMi. 

Intake continued to be very slow throughout the Fall of 1981 despite the 
r^oval of the S0% C J referral requir^ent and efforts at ^proving outreach* 
From Nov^nbar 1980 until February 19il, Albuquerque AYES took in m average of 
only 23 participants per month* In February a new Froject Director was hired* He 
attempted to ^omote the jprogram torough the local media and by increasing ties to 
existing referral sources. Although this "media blitz" never prov^ successful in 
bringing in large nw^ars of OJ referrals into the ^ogrmi, over 60 experimental s 
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were token into the program during MarQh. It beliaved by onm senior site 

staff m^E^ar ttat had OCETAf the A]iuquerque prtaa sponsor ^ been mora halpful 
initially to pushing for more madia covaraga of tta prsjact^ AYES wuld not hava 
had BO much diffiaulty attracting higher iak youth to the progrra- 

Thm four main soureas for toe Albuquarque sample ware, in r^k order? 
walk^ins/ YDI, The Bnplo^ent Securities Division^ and CJ^referrals (mostly frem 
individual probation offioers). Sinoe over 80% of the Albuquerque simple were 
phase one# guided ohoioa experimantals, a QGniparison of toe aharaotaristios of 
phase one versus phase two participants is im warranted* Moreover* the opinions of 
interviewed program staff about ohangas to toe participant population over tima do 
not lead to any consistent conclusions* 

Eligibility Screening and the Intake Process 

Intake was scheduled to require three days to complete the following tasks 
for all assigned ^perimentalsi day one * eligibility screening # research 
interviews^ assignment to ^perimantal or control group* and debriefing (for 
controls); day two * reading tests i day toree guided choice interviews* All 
program candidates had to docinnant that they were 16*21 years of age# not in 
school* not working* and CETA-aligi^le, Intake was rim fom- to five days per 
weak* 

Intake was originally handled by counselors and WSS* airing toe first few 
weeks of the project* program operators were reported by interviewed personnel to 
be in ••complete panic" over toe intake process. ThLm confusion nmm attributed to 
lack of planning* and program staff claimed that there was insufficient tijne to 
meat and iron out problems encoimtered dwing the intake process* Due to toeir 
unfamiliar ity wito the AYES and OCETA foms* program staff required over m hour 
to assess toe eligibility of a given candidate* Claijning toat toay had never bean 
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proparly trained how to atotolster these forms # intake £©»ie were sometimes 
returned to OCETA and had to be redone* Despite these problOTS^ program staff 
expressed the belief ttat the oorreet standards for eligibility were followed 
throughout the oourse of the pro j est i nevertheless # a "few" eandidates were 
inoorreotly approved m CTTA-eligttle and had to b^ removed from the ^ogrOTi** 
Many program oandidates lacked the proper doo\nnentation for CETA* eligibility and 
were requested to return at mother time wito tiie re^iired documentation* 
Sametjjnes these oandidates could not ot would not return again for intake* 
Unfortxmatelyi there are no avail^le data indicating hDW many oandidates failed 
to eemplete intake . 

Intake \mm reported to be a major problM for oontinued progrMi operations* 
Comiselors# in particular, oGmplained that their intake responsibilities 
interfered with their progranmiatic functions developing rapport %d.th their 
clients and finding suitable progrm placements for them* Nevertheless # two 
factors mitigated the disrupting influence of intake on ^ogram operations* 
First, there were fewer program candidates in Albuquerque than in the other t%tfo 
sites* Second, in November 1981, TOI was suboontracted to conduct eligibility 
screening for AYES* According to the Director of Albuquerque AYES, IfDl's staff 
was "very expert, very thorough*" 

Candidates for the program were scheduled to arrive in the morning* The site 
researcher and a member of the j^ogj/am rtaff then conducted a brief orientation of 
the program and the research* After this orientation # candidates were sent for 
determijiation of eligibility* ^ose yitio wre foimd eligible were administered 
the Vera interv-iews by site researchers and were requested to return later that 
afternoon for thm BTS interview* According to the site researcher, "very few" 
eandidatas failed to return for the second set of interview. The Vera 



* ^ese individuals were subsequently removed frcm the Vera dat^ase, 
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Ingtrtimente were mflmlnistaraa todividuallyj %hm WDB interviews were conduetad 
orally to the entire group of eandidates. 

Mter the ETS intarviewi , toe aits researahsr detemined by the use ©f a 
randgm number table the ^perimental and control etatue of the progrfmi 
candidatee* ^e exper imentals were toen referrad to the program staff # ^o 
schedulad an apj^intaent for a guided ohoioe interview^ Controls were told that 
they were inoludad in the rasearch but not tha programi thay were given a $10 
stipand and an appointeient at YDl, where they oould aaa if other progr^ia wera 
available for them* Debriefing the oontrols ^oved to be a ^obl^ because often 
there was no program parson available. Aooording to tha site researcher f not all 
controls received appointments at YD1# ^ose funding was saveraly cut in 1981| 
therefore^ the earlier controls may have been given more resources than the later 
ones# Since controls sometimes had to %mit for over one hour for debriefing « this 
may have generated antagonim towards the programs As a result^ the success rata 
for exit and follow-up intarvia^^ may have been negatively affectad. 

Intake to Program Start 

It ganerally required 3^4 weeks after intake (mean 31 days) before an 
experisantal could actually begi^ prognun participation* ^e main cause for i^is 
delay was the ne^ for all experijnentals to under^ a physical examination. It 
often required weeks before an ^am could be scheduled and the progrui staff 
receive word of the results i moreover^ if an appointment was missed^ the entire 
process was often delayed an additional %#eek or two. As a result, program 
operators decided to allow ^perimantals to begin their progrm participation 
prior to receiving their ^ysical @caminationai however, since Msdel I 
participants were officially city mployeas^ they were still required to pass 
their ^yaicals before starting progrm participation* ^arafora# it took longer 



for Hsdsl I'e to begiji porogrMi partiaipmtien than thm Modal II 'a ©r Ill's. There 
are no aval labia date Indie at Ing whethar the Hodsl 1 pmrtiaipants had a higher 
no-show rmta than the other model participants, towever, 

Duing phasa one of intake, e^periAentals had a guided ehoioe interview with 
a progrm oounaeler to determina their preferred model ehoieeCs), (This oeoiirred 
on Day T%?o of intake along wito the TME testings) As Ja tte other sites # modal 
prafarenoea were then sent to thm site researcher^ v^o assigned ^perimentals to 
modal eaeh Friday* to att^pt was made to offer the candidate his/her first 
ehoiea (no one reeeivad worse tiian a second pceferanoa) # %diila also assuring that 
the three models filled up evenly* (While Jji the planning phase of the program 
there had been soma oonQarn that one model might be id^daly preferred over the 
others, this did not turn out to be a probl^. The great majority of partioipants 
raoaived their first ohoiee.) For researoh ;^rposes^ this practioe assured all 
guided ohoiaa experimantals an equal chance of receiving their modal preferences j 
programmatically, this system envied tte progrTO o|^rators to avoid the potential 
staffing problems generated by widely divargent modal sisasp In addition # each 
Friday the site researcher monitored the proportion of criminal justioe referrals 
in the escperijnental and control groups* 

Several other tasks had to be accomplished before a participant could start 
the program* There was paperwork to be complatad, Mkins and VITAS to be 
scheduled and administered # and placements to be loeatad. According to both 
Albuquerque Project Directors^ program operators dacidad they %rould rather delay 
program participation mtll a '•quality placement" eould be located tiian 
immediately enroll participants and than looata a program slot for them* Di^ to 
this policy# at least 50 Albuquerque ^perimentals %mited at least 6 weeks after 
intake before actually starting their program participation* 
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The lagtlmo between intake and program start iji Mbuquerque \mB thm highest 
of the three eitasi nevertheleaa^ the no-show rate did not exceed the rate in 
Miami, although it was higher than in New York, The no-show rate \mm aotually 
higher for the guided ohoiee expertoentals (14%) than the randm assignments 
(5%). TOis develo|£ient is most likely the funetion of the decrease in lagtime 
over the oourse of the project — 34 days for tte former and 23 days for the 
latter # 
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wimjo WORK 



Albuquerque AYES of fared %ypmm of Model 1 aKj^rlencasi workarew 

plaoamentai on sl^ae superv^ie^ by AYES staffs, where parbioipmnta were taught a 
variety of construe tion skill si and "single-* site ^ placements at non-^profit or 
goverraient agencies, where participants were givm work ^perience at a variety of 
QWSh^t^m slots. ApproscJjnately 57% of the ^rtioipants were plaoed In the former 
and about 46% in the latter. (^e totals exoeed 100% beoause sme clients 
feceived both types of Hodel X experiences*)^ 

Placment into one of these mod^ slots depended an a variety of factors. 
Aooording to senior staff, the partioipant' s work history, reading level, and 
VITAS assesment were the key determinants of plao^ent into single^ site or 
workcfew slots i the more skilled or experienced clients generally were enaowaged 
to take single^ site pi accents because they offered greater opportunity for job 
plaoement upon completion of AYES. Additional factors for determining plaoement 
included the desires of the participant and the availability of single^site 
placements. Finally, some "problem oases" were assigned to wsrkorews so ^at tiiey 
oould be more closely supervised by AYES staff. Although the Field Operations 
Coordinator assumed ulttoate responsibility for assigning plao^ents, most 
plac^ents were made by progr^ counselors* 

Almost 85% of the workorew m^ibers were males i 62% of ^e single^ site 
plaoments, which were often clerical positions, were fwale. Aooording to the 
second n^oject Director, most (Hispanic) wmen in thm area have been socialised to 
assisne that the hard outdoor labor of the workcrei^ was "men's work"i moreover, 
many m^nbers of title program staff shared thLm sexual stereot^ing. 

* Mcording to both site researoh and AYES program staff, approximately 7*10 

Model II partici^nta were plao^ on workcre^^ during their participation in 
AYIS* Handom assigMient and tiie poliey of strongly discouraging model 
changes were cited as the reasons for this divergence from the ^perimental 

^. ^^,:design- , , ■ : ^ ^ o q • ^ v .v- 
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Thm field oparations staff stated that the prineipal goal of both single- sita 
and %^rkersw plaoements was to enoouf age the developnent of proper work habits 
such as punottiality^ maintaining a presentable appearance, cooperation, and 
reliability* In additim. Model 1 experienae was expected to offer clients the 
©pportimity t© learn vari©\^ skills mnd develop a more extensive v^rk history* 

Most progrm staff believed that the workcrew placOTent was less preferable 
than the single^site plaa^nent due to the latter* s potential for 30b opportunities 
and the "low status" of physical outdoor work in New Mexico* The advantages of 
working on the craws were tte opportunity to learn basic construction skills and 
the rewards of being ^le to see the physical product of one's labor* This latter 
advantage was facilitated by the policy of undertaking construction rather than 
disassmbly and clean-up tasks* Some of the projects undertaken by workcrews 
included I building a baseball fieldi renovating the facilities of such agencies 
as the New Mexico Youth Diagnostic Center 1 and installing sprinklers at the 
Albuquerque Skills ^nter* Model I participants assigned to %*ork crews initially 
took a five week course the Iiaborer's Training Program — where they were 
taught a variety of construction skills* After completing toat course^ they were 
sent to AYES^supe^ised worksites, where they applied those skills and learned new 
ones* ^e WSS, each of v^om generally had a crew of 7^10 participants , directly 
supervised and trained the participants, although occasionally a journeyman 
employed at the worksites assisted in the process* ^e skills taught included 1 
making adobes 1 learning how to operate a variety of tools 1 working with concrete; 
erecting scaffoldsf framingi paintingi and laying tiles* Since thm Laborer's 
Training Progrra was open only to participants war the age of 18, younger clients 
received all tiieir training at the worksite 1 such clients learned all tiha above 
skills with the exception of the use of power tools (which AYES did not assess)* 
The quality of work was described by site staff as being generally good- 
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Basad on intervisra irilth diffarant mrabars of the fiald staff # toa typa of 
Instruetien and laval of discipline at tlte worksitas appaar^ to vary, Seroa WSS 
fflphasizad Individual instruetiong # i^ile others taught skilla to tha antire group 
and than worked individually witt thomm clients who were having probl^s. Soma 
WSS' desoribad thamselves ae striot disciplinarians* v^ile others reported that 
thay fait a •'tolerant" approaoh was more beneficial* Modal I participants had the 
lowest rate of negativa termijiations and averaged the greatest nmdber of program 
hours of the threa models probably an indication of thm more relaxed discipline 
system within that model* Bandom assignment ras said to have had little affect on 
Modal Xt and program data on termination rates and participant ho^^s confim that 
assertion* Most negative termijiations ware dua to ^cessive ^senteeism. Morale 
on the worksitas was said to be highi tha relationship OTong clients and WSS were 
also reported to be good. 

Tha two main problems for the WSS ware gatting supplies and the relationship 
batwaan the WSS' and the counsalors* According to both the WSS' and the Field 
Operations Coordinator^ operations at the worksitas ware fraguantly delayed due to 
probl^s gatting supplies* Much of tiiis probl^ stMuned from red tape# sinca all 
requests for supplies had to go through OGETA^ the prima sponsor* The problem 
between the counselors tod WSS seamed to be the function of several factors: poor 
lines of communication between the two staffs i the feelings of the WSS that the 
covmselors sometimes denigrated workcraw placements i and e^nic rivalries 
(initialiy most WSS were Hispanic and most counsalors Hack or Anglo)* This 
probl^ was said to have been ameliorated somewhat by ^rsonnel changes made 
diiring the course of the project* 

Thm single^sita placements w#ra considered the choice slots vd^thin Model la 
In fact, the Field Operations Coordinator reports that ha "rewarded" several 
conscientious workcraw m^Aers %d.to transfers to single-* site placements* These 
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plaGements were judged by site staff to have several advantages aver workarew 
plaa^antsi the inereaeed likelihood of a transition into a regular job upon 
completion of A¥ES*i the lower elient^supervieor ratio i participating in "Uie main 
stream" of the work world i and the "status" of axi administrative/olarioal position 
over to the manual labor of tiie workoraw* Thm ^sitive termination rates on 
workcrews and single-^site plaoments were approximately thm sme, however. 

Selection of ageneies for single- site plaoements \mm largely based on the 
agenoies* eKperienoe witii high-risk youto and the possibility of pmrtioipants 
eventually being mployad at toosa ageneias# tMfortunately, few .plaoements at 
these agencies ever resulted in post^program Jobs (see Job Development)* Thn 
selected aganoies included s the Mental Health Center # City Parks and Raoraation, 
libraries f the city accounting office^ hospitals ^ the Aliuquergue Skills Center, 
and museums, ^e work done at ^ose agencies included i filing^ typing, 
bookkeeping, serving as recreational aides, maintananoe, aataloguing^ and 
acoounting« Clients were supervised by ^rsonnal mployed at those agencies* 

Field Bapresentives and senior staff stated that the work done at these 
plaoements was iisually good. Thay reported few morale j^oblCTS or problems 
between oliants and agency CTiployees* Most clients negativaly tarminatad iji these 
placements were dropped from the ^ogram due to axcassive absenteeism. Random 
assignmant was said to be no problem* TOe maJji 'roblCT cit^ by Field 
Representatives vms ^or communication vdth tiie TOmiseling staff. 

Helationships witii conmunity groups and m^iJbers of the communitias nau AYES 
worksites «0ere described as good. According to the WS* # there %ms some initial 
fear of the AYES clients iA some neighborhoods , but these fears were soon 

* Thm evidence gathered mx ^st-program plac^nents do not support this 
perception # however • 




dispelled by the behavior and performanes of the workcraws. On tte other hand, 
Uare was little awarenass on thm part of the otOTiimiity of AYES as a distinat 
antity. Soaetimas m^^ars ©f the eosffliunitias brought food or toink for the 
workorews^ but few Jobs wara looat^ for AYIS olients in thoaa o^nnunitias • 

Field staff claimad that tte low rata of job offers ymm a fimotion of l^a 
daprassad eoonoay (aspaaially in tte oonstruotion industry) rathar than any 
nagativa attitudes towards AYES or AYES participants- 
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EDUCATION MD TRAINING 



hm planned r Albi^uer^e AYES was ^la to plaee their cliants in a nmnber of 
ODLTOunity^basad educational and voaational training agenoias* As in tha ©th^r two 
sitaSf saleetion of tiiase agencies ras bmsad aesentially upon the oMipatibility of 
the programs offered at thasa agenoies witii the goals of toa ATOS projaot and 
thair axperienoa with high-risk youth* 

PlaoCTents for aduoational and skills training were made at tha Albuquarqua 
Skills ttnter, Phasa 111^ Technioal-Voaational Institute (TVI)^ and the 
Opportunitias Industrialization Cantar (OIC) # Most partioipants in Modal II ware 
placed in aducational slots " 55% in remedial classes and 41% in GED slots* An 
additional 47% recaivad vocational training, Sinoa thm AYES populaticai was 
comprisad ^imarily of Mexican^ Americans indiganous to tha state and Anglos # only 
2% of tha AYES participants took ESL classes- Thm total axaedas 100% because a 
large nimiber of participants ware placed in ramadial followad by OTD plaomantSf 
or GED plac^anta followed by vocational training placements* 

Flacamant into ona of toe t^as of EST slots varied ovar time* Participants' 
reading scores # education^ levels # and interests ware tha essential criteria for 
plac^entsi however^ according to the saoond Project Director # tiiasa criteria were 
mployad more systmatically during the latter part of tiie project's duration 
than during tha first few months of operation. He attributed tiiis to personnel 
changes and tha afficiency resulting from toe experience of several months of 
progrui operations* 

Ilia quality of educational placsnents was rat^ by the EST staff as good* 
The ranga of placements %ms rated as "good" to "fair," A major probl«n %d»th hath 
educational and vocational training placments was that the start dates of their 
classes often did not coincide %d.th a participant's AYES program start date. As 
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m result # tiia participant's KYEB start data ymm often delayaa until several weeks 
past their intake. Surprisingly, thxm delay had little effect on the no-show 
rmte» ^e EST and Projaet Directors both felt tiiat most partiaipants aade 
significant progress towards their diploaaa as well as significantly ^proving 
their math md reading abilities- ^ese statCTients are supported by program data 
indioating that almost 8% of the partioipants in EST reoeived aoad^io credit and 
16.5% received a GEO. ^ese two rates are the highest of the ttree sites, 
although the significantly higher reading scores of the Albuquerque participants 
may be related to tois finding.* On the other hand, the Project Director felt 
that the GED progr™ at OIC was of questionable quality, and some GEO recipients 
did not really "earn" their GED* si his basis for toat assertion was that many 
participants who obtained their GED fr«i OIC failed to pass the entrance 
eKamination for vocational teaining programs at TVXw 

The range of vocational training placments was rat^ as "good" to 
"adequate." The classes offered to AYES participants included i job pareparation 
programs and a wide variety of training programs at TVli clerical, autc parts, 
electronics assen^ly, and %#ord processing at thm Skills Center i and ijidustrial 
arts slots at Phase ill* The quality of the placments was rated as excellent. 
Unfortunately, most skills training classes were too sophisticated and advanced 
for most AYES participants. Many clients were therefore placed in TVl's job 
preparation classes* These classes were on a more basic level than the skills 
training classes offered at TVl or the other pi accent agencies- Mmy 
participants placed in job preparation were toansf erred to skills training classes 
after cOTipleting the course. Only 3% of the vocation^, training placOTents" 
received an occupation certificate and/or comx^leted their skills tesining classes 

• tecording to tiie STEP test adm^istered at intake, the mean score in 

Albuquerque was 14.2, as opposed tc 12.8 and 8.6 in Miami and New York, 
respectively. 
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while in hYEBi many of thase purtiaipantS/ howavar^ aentinuad their skills 
training after their graduatiOT from AYES, 

Wim Mbv^uerque BST proaass ras probably aided hy the fact that there were 
only SO oliants who were randomly assigned to model, l^ile there was only a 
alight differenoe between rwidom and ^d.ded choioe jparticipanta' positive 
termination rate, the diffioulty of making appropriate plaoCTiente was probably 
alleviated by a lower peroentage of randomly assigned partieipantSs The 
Albuquerque program also benefits froat a wider and more versatile range of 
outside eduoational and vooational training slots than the other sites « 
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For th©ir l&T seqaoneef 30% of all Albugueafgue tedel Ill's were placed in GED 
classes, 31% in rmsdial alassas, 3% In ESli^ and 34% In vooational training 
Glasses. For ttieir work mperianaa TOm^n^nt^ 29% of toe Msdel Ill's wera plaaad 
on AYES workere^ and 52% in gingle^sita plaeamanti- AcQording to progrm and 
gita rasaareh staffs all but a faw aarly tarminationa raaaivsd equal m^pomw^m to 
both model cMponentsi navarthelsss , progrm data indiomte that at least 19% of 
all Model 111 participants never were plaoed in a work mparianoe slot. 
Unfortunately^ program data do not indicate length of participation withiji any one 
modal oomponent. 

Although^ according to the Grant Flan# Model 111 e^cperience was supposed to 
be scheduled in either split*day or alternating two week placMients in E^T and 
work expediences program operators found it generally tmfeasible to follow this 
plan* Most outside agencies utilized for either m&T or single-- site work 
experienee placements could not accomodate participants scheduled according to tJie 
brief sequences mandated by toe Grant Flan* As a result # most M©del III 
partioipants spent sequential t%^ to three month placements witoin each model 
component. Given the policy of placing most Model 111 participants in their EST 
sequanoe prior to their work ^perience placment, it is likely that this 
developsent resulted dji tiie eKolusion of a naui^er of Model Ill's frOTi the latter 
placement • 

In tiie opinion of Mnior staff in Albi^uerque , it was not possible to operate 
an effective Model 111 within the confines of the Grant Plw« They claijaed that 
toe stipulated two week maximmi within a given model component was never a viable 
alternative # given the requirments of the outside agencies us^ for EST and 
single-site plaeementsi moreover ^ toe limited jwiblic transportation in Alb^uerque 
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rendered ^llt-day sohedulas ^tremely Imprmetiaml for most AYES eliente. Seaond, 
'they stated that six months wms too short a %imm for m oonOained work 
eKperienaa/eduaational model to be effaative# ^ey arg\^d that partleipants 
should have been given opportunity to improve baaio literacy and math skills prior 
to work experience^ but many pmrtioipants had not made sufficient progress in 
their eduoation for thair work experienoa to be effective* Morewer^ due to the 
unavailability of slots # ^ey were un^le to plaoa all Model lll^s in ^air EST 
sequence first i as a result, thasa clients did not raceiva w optiAiQ, progrm 
experience. Aceording to j^ogram records, only 3% of all Model Ill's raoaivad any 
acadraio credit, 9*1% a GED# and 1% an occupational oartificate while attending 
AYES* Finally, alttough the two components of Modal 111 should have been related 
to each other, this was not always possiblai consequantly. Model III experience 
somstimas had "no continuity*" 
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E, COUNSELING AND TERmNATlONS 

In order to promete mlxmntm' amployability# or "job readinass^" the 
eounselors had a two-fold rola* Firsts thay datsminsd withiji the range of 
available model slots thm best possible plaoement for a jartieular client i of 
aourse^ rande© assigMftent restriotM these efforts* ieoond^ aamselors tried to 
teaeh their olients proper work-related t^havior (e.g., how to drees for a job 
interview^ how to deal with oonfliot on the job, what ^ployers «pert fron their 
workers g eto • ) • 

The oounseling eomponent of the hYEB progrm in Albuquerque was canpromised, 
acQording to staff interviews , for a variety of reasons* First # tiie aounaelors 
had ntsnerous roles ^ seme of whieh reportedly were not olearly defined* For 
instanoe# oomiselore were delegated oonsidarable responsibility dicing Intake, and 
they felt that these responsibilities (inoluding enormous ^otmts of paperwork) 
infringed on their primary responsibilities. Seoond, they also felt hampered by 
the size of their oase loads and a laok of space in whi^ to conduet personal 
oounseling sessions* Finally, aciGording to site personnel and the Im^essions of 
Vera ProgrM Of f ieers , there apparently was a laok of direation from site 
manag^ent during the first few months of operations i this problCTi ras resolved by 
personnel ohanges made during thm projeet's seoond phase. 

As was the oase in the New York site, there ras some oontrwersy over the 
type of counseling require for this project* ^e consensus among the site staff 
mrabers ras tiiat the com se ling should be geared toi^rd helping tiie clients 
achieve their vocational goals # and helping them leam proper work-related 
behaviori many of idiese staff mmbers felt, however, that personal counseling must 
be a necessary conoOTiitant of vocational ooimseling* Counseling goals should also 
include, in ^rt, gaining the confidenee of the clients, values elarif ioatlon, and 
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pergonal problOTi solving* DmmpU^ feHis ^4 . i^ti^A i of ideal Munseling ^ekage 

that msLoh alient should raae±v%v ^^to^ A«t Mr^tor felt that tiiere were too 
many time and pareonnel eonstE^al^^ tor personal oounssling servioes. Ttim 

E^T Director fait that in tha^ pMm^i^ m individual's part iaipat ion in the 

program, more intensive eomi^l itvit^ a ^*^uGt€d in order to detarmina an 
toployability Developnant Plan^ c» . l^spite this supposed shift # it appaars 
from staff intarviews tiiat th^ EDP'm ^ra never Gonsistently daveloped or followed 
In tha Albuquerque AYES program* 

VITAS and Adkins wara both signif ioantly abridgad. TOTAS was ^roaived by 
tha staff as marginally useful as m assassmant tool but unwieldy to administar 
due to its length* Tha intarviei^^d staff mOTbars alleged that soma uli^JiK^ i/i i 
early phases of the program never raoaived VITAS. This situation was rectified, 
however, and apparently in the later phases of the program ril clients reoeivad 
VITAS. 

Adkins was perceived as a "scheduling id^ghtinara" md ras eventually modified 
to smaller and fewer sessions* The job holding, restBtie witing and 
self^ijitrospectlon parts of Adkins ware perceived to be the most useful. In 
Albuquerque an additional problm arose in tha atoinistratiOT of Adkins* SCTne 
outside training institutions (partioular ly TVI) did not excuse absenoes for 
Adkins I presumably, some clients plaoed at these agencies never received Adkins* 

Interviewed program staff addressed toe rift between the coimseling iitaff and 
the work site supervisors- ^is strained relationship se^ed to arise due to a 
lack of eoimunication^ despite infoOTal meetings arranged vd.th ttie goal of 
faailitating cOTSiunication. Eventually^ the Vera Program Officers requested 
fomal meetings between the counseling aid work site staff s# and these meetings 
alleviated the problen to a certain extent. 
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Thm EST Director felt that mhm i the momtmmlQ^m, and the Prejeat Diraotor 
mrkmd wall together in deeidinf terminations* Msenteeim wms the predominant 
reason for terminationei very few terminations ii^re made for I^^aviaral violations 
or attitude problems* Early in the program, there were some problems obtaining 
information about attendanee/performanoa from ttiese institutions, but this 
situatiOT was reotified* Semetimes termination proeeedings originated frm an 
outside training or eduoational ijistitution for reasons of absenteeism or poor 
performanQe* ^e institution's o«n polioy detfeEmlned a olient'Sf but sometlmesthe 
program kept the clients and toansf erred th^ to anotter site. More frequently, 
the termination prooeedings were initiated by the program staff. Although the 
relationship between the coimselors and worksite su^rvisors \^s strained, problem 
oases were referred from the sites to tiie counselors* In extrme oases, a 
referral was made to a psychologist* Mi attempt ras made to resolve clashes 
between the clients and the WSS by switohing thm client to another site. 
Subsequent to such aittempts, te«iination decisions were made* 

If a participant had enoessive absences # the teminatim could be made 
without the Project Director's approval* If tiie termination was made for another 
reason, the terminatiOT was reoomnended by the coimselor to the EST or Field 
operations Director* The Project Direotor felt that attendanoe policy was "out 
and dried" and toat 80*90% of the negative terminations were made for exoessive 
absenges* 

Table 4 presents the positive termination rates for random assigimient vs* 
guided ohoice participants in each of the three models* There are no significant 
differences mi the positive termination rate by model or for toe entire 
Albuquerque SMiple * ^e impaot of assigimient type may be moderated by thm fact 
that randomly assigned participants entered toe program during a later and perhaps 
more efficient phase of operation* - 
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TABLE 10 



FERCEMT POSITIVE TERMINATIONS 



MODEL 



1 11 III TOTAL 

Guided Choiee 75% 64% 61% 60% 

Rmndam 70% 63% 67% 67% 
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As in Mimi New Yark# tiie goal of job davalepmant in Mbuquarque ymm to 

plmce AYES participants in jobi w skill training programs that wore relate to 
thair "diroediate mploymant goals." For a variety of reasons, adherenoa to this 
goal prov^ all but insurmoimtable for tha AUuquarqw AY18 projacte 

At tiie start of the progr^# faced %d,th last minuta budgat raduotions, 
Albuquarqua program operators daoidM that their most prassing personnel priority 
was to hire vocational oounsalors rather than job developers i oonsaquantly, thay 
opted to suboontraet j^ davalopnent and plaoraent services at Youth Davaloi^ant, 
Znc» (YDI)* ^is organisation raportadly had an excellent record for placing 
high**rlsk youth in unsubaidisad jobsj moreover # by centralizing the j^ 
develOfiELant prooass they would be able to control thm flow of job appliaants to 
potential ^ployars, and thay could direct toe most job^ready program participants 
to job inta3rviaws« In addition, YDl offered to make its job preparation course 
available to KYEB participants* ^his course included seminars on how to act at a 
job ijiterview, tew to complete a job application, and how to write a resmne* 

Itofortunataly, the ability of TOl to place AYES clients in jobs was ^tramaly 
disapjK^inting due to YDl's oym f landing cuts md staff turnover. Moreover, AYES' 
fmding limitations, in conjimction witii unfounded hopes for an Jjaprovenent of 
YDl's plac^ent record, led program operators to eschew organizing an in^ house job 
development unit until progrm had almost concluded* 

iiaveral other ^oblmis were re^rted by ogrui staff as limiting the success 
of AYiS* j^ placment services » Internally, tiiera was a great deal of turnover 
within toe AYES EST imit. With this imit not operating tmder peak efficiency, 
there was of tra no one responsible for monitoring YDl ' s services or organizing and 
supervising AYES' in« house job davalopmant* totarnally, toe poor state of the 
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Albuquer^e economy (sapecially the high raemplo^ent vri^thin the eongtruation 
Industry and tha eity's freeze on hiring) limited tha nu^er of positions 
avail^le for ayes graduatas* Finally^ many potential OTployars chose not to hire 
KYEB graduatas, who ware usually young minority- group membars with limitad 
employmant histories^ low eduoational levals, and of tan vdth orlminal raoords, 

in tha face of tois a^rersityf AYES reorganized its in-housa job davalopnent 
services in Juner 1981 • According to the Project Director.^ ^ogrm aerators 
conoantrated on what ha call^ "self-directad" job placOTants, That le, although 
program staff continuad to prcsiote job*readiness of program participants and 
attenptad to find jobs through formal and infomal natworks# it was axpacted that 
AYES participants essentially would have to locate their ami raploymant after 
leaving tha program* 

Uhdar the new systam, W8S and vocational counselors ware askad to act as 
infomal job developars, and suparvision of AYEB job placament efforts was placed 
under a formar Field Raprasentative# Progrmi oparators also organized a Job Fair 
for AYES participants* 

Kevartheless ^ there continued to ba saveral limitations on tha affectivaness 
of the in- house job developnent sarvicesi 

1, thara were no stated performmce goals for tha job davalopmant uniti 
2# there was no policy for conducting follow-ups on cliaa^s plaoad in jobsi 
3# thara \ms no standard dafinition of job--readinessr ribr was ttare any 
eyst«natia method mployed for evaluating Uia job-readiness of temiinating 
cliantsi 

4, there was a ganeral failure to prepare aomprehansive EOF's for AYES 
cliantsi 

5, the poor cMsimication between field staff and eomiselors precluded mora 
effective cooperation between these two units i 
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i# aecerding to the EST Goof ^i^^^sr^ ^S^lune sessions YDX*s job 

praparatiw alasses war© usaful eettuMi eli^^ifeis, thay were a "waste of time" 
for thomm olients vd.th Aore advan^%d «^r|ekil.l^^# 

Refleoting the laak of aoherend^ Ijitht Job 4#^^'alQpment servioes at hYEB, 
estimates of the peroentage of gta^wtl^nf ^rt-iQippfcata were job^ready varied 
from aO-'SOts Host progrTO staff s^r^pi tliit j^ttl^Hpants plaoad in single-site 
Model 1 slots or Model II vooation^l t^Mng ilot# were the laost job^ready AYES 
participants* This pattera was attrtoiited mow to ^^le polioy of plaoing tte more 
skilled participants in these mlotm ^tjito th^ g^#^^ter effectiveness of t^ese 
program slots. It was furtter not%d ftllitTO* ta #i^en^ where most vooational 
training plao^ents wesfe made, had m ^mX% gO*9d%* job plaoment record for its 
graduating students « Unforttmat^l^/ m<^iih)t$B oii^r^Bts placed at T^ were unable 
to graduate i^ile attending ATOSi maat ofttiase elit^nts continued their vocational 
training at CDVI after graduating £^m\ h:^lh 

Data provided by program staff teo^^tppt-^rO^r-^am job placements are 
inconsistent, thereby makiijg it difflatUtto evaiu^t£=a toe job development services 
at Albuquerc^e AYES. Af^cording to MM If£^/ 35 participants were either 

^ployed (32) or under^employed (3) wbtothty IMt h^TEBj but this figtire is 
contradicted by another IPP item iAdlaMini tiiat 37 £^ jpartioipants had been placed 
in unsi^sidized jobs after leaving AlfS^« Bin^m th^ latter figure should be lower 
than the fomer^ the discrepanoy bet^^eatha two le - apparently a function of site 
staff's in^ility to provide Vera with wori aoeUra^a * data. Finally# aocording to 
a docwient distributed by progr^ oper^Wf & tot^m^ _ of 86 participants were 
listed as AYES j A plac^ents« Although It is it;ip0a»sible to determine accurately 
the validity of these data# it appears lUy that lower estijnatas reflect ^e 

nmber of plao^ents made iBBnediat^ly ii^iiqu^ht t^ ^^participant's teimination frOTi 
AYia# wiiils the higher figure inolttdei a larga nuJ^e:^*' of ••self-directed" 
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placements locatad some t^e after leaving AraS. According to this list of 86 
plaa^enta# all but a handful ware earning less than $4/hour« Most of these jobs 
were "entry- level positions^*' usually in fast- food franchises or iji the service 
sector (a«g«# maintenance^ child-care^ and dgeiestic jobs)* According to progrra 
staff / most clients appeared to be satisfied ^th their enplo^ent (alttiough/ as 
mentioned before ^ ttere was no syst«ii for making follow-ups on graduated clients) • 
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Appendix B^^HethQdolQgical Notes 
Analysis o£ Smple Attoitlon 

As is described in ttapter II/ the AYES resaarah ras a longitudinal study of 
program impaet on ^ployaent and crime variables* Ressarohers in the three 
project sites made wery effort to maintain oontact with the 2220 researoh 
si^jeots through the eight^month foXlow*up period* Nonetheless, as is inevitable 
%d.th this type of research/ there was sraie sample loss* As is presented in Table 
II (p. 28) / site researohers were suooessf ul Jji interviewing 69 peroent of the 
experiEiental group and S8 peroent of the control group at the time of the 8-month 
follow-up* Given this attrition, it was necessary to do some data mialysis to 
determine whether the remaining experimental and control groups were aompar^le at 
pT^ogram entry* 

^he "attrition analysis" focused on the dCTographlc variables discussed in 
Chapter III and on selected mployment and crime variables describing research 
sidbjects' experiences prior to intake* Two independent variables site and 
treatment were used in each analysis? thus/ we were able to compare the 
experimentals and controls in each site* Only those research siabjects (N^1383) 
who had received a Vera eight-month follow-up interview were included in the 
analyses. 

ThB results of the analyses on tte demographic characteristics of this 
siJbsmnple of AYES s^jects are presents in Table B-1* War canparative pm-poses/ 
this table has the e^e format as Table 3 (p«33) » Wie analyses on referral 
sowce, gender/ having a diploma at intake, and ethnicity were computed using 
erosstabulations and chi scares* A 3 K 2 analysis of variance %idth site and " 
treatoent as the independent variables was compute on age at intake. The 
analyses on demographics produced significant treatoent effects on referral TOurce 
in Mbu^er^ue and Miami/ and on gender in Hew York- 
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nn^SJ Cll 67.7 76.3 71.7 
GJ 11} 32.3 23.7 26,3 


^.5 45.2 10.2 
45.5 54.8 4t.e 


46.1 44.9 45.8 
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56.0 ^.3 Si. 2 
44.0 45.7 44^8 
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18.7 18.5 18.6 


19.0 19.0 19.0 


18.8 18.8 iB.e 
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66.1 63.1 64.7 
33.9 36.9 35.3 
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36.3 36.0 36.2 
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mita Cl). 10.0 10.0 10.0 

Bl«ek (1) 4.6 4.2 4.4 
Hispanic {%} 83.2 84.7 ^.9 
Xndiaa C*> 1*2 1«1 1«7 
hmlms, {%} 0 0 0 


3.2 0 1.7 
80.4 ^.2 81.7 
16.4 16.8 16.6 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


2.6 0.1 1.6 
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29.3 15.0 22.5 
0 0 0 
0 8 0 


5.0 3.1 4.1 
13.8 60.4 56.9 
43.4 36.2 36.4 

0.7 0.3 0.5 
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In Albu^dP^e thera \mB a significantly'' higher proportion of erjUainal 
justics raferrals in tha exparimentml group (32.3%) than thars was in the eontrol 
grot^ (23.7%) • VShtlm this is a statistically eignificajit affect, it raprasants a 
%iaak ralationship (phi ^ -.095). ItarthaTOora, inspection of Tabla 3 ravaals that 
thare %ms a similar disparity batwean tha ^perimental and control groups as a 
whola. Bacausa the affect is quite %^aak^ and there rara no othar si^ificant 
diffarances betwaen Albuguarqua ^parijiantals mud controls, it is safe to considar 
tha tv?o Ubuquerqua groups comparabla daspita swpla attrition. 

Thm Miami sample also OTinced a significant relationships betwaan refarral 
souroa and traatoant. In Miami, however, there was a significantly greatar 
proportion of criminal justice referrals in toa conteol ^oup (i4.8%) than there 
was in the experimantal group (45.5%) • l?his too ras a wmmh ralationship (phi ^ 
.093) and similar to tha ralationship in the Bd.ami sampla as a v^ola» ©lus, it 
appears that the Miami research sampla ratained its compw^ility.^ 

Thm analysas of tha Haw York data revaalad significant r al ationships of 
treatment with both gendar^ and ethnieity*^ As was the casa in the Naw York 
sample as a whole, both Hispanic a and famales were over-raprasentad in tha 
axparimantal group* Naither of thesa affects was strong enough to have m impact 
on tha outaomas of the rasaarch* Gendar was usad as a predictor or covariata in 

' X^^ 3.707| df^l; p^ *05 
^ X^^ 4.S6f d^li p^ *03 

^ While the analysis of ethnicity in MiOTii ptoducad a significant 
relationship with treattaant (x^= B.OOi df^ai ^ #02), inspaetion of T^la B*1 
reveals that this is dua to ttia distribution of vAiite si^jacts (n^9)# all in tha 
exparimental groi^. if tha chi squara is recalculated for blacks and hispanics, 
it becomes clear that there is no relationship betwean etlmicity and treattnant-{x^ 
« *003i df^li n#s)* 

^ X^^ 4#34| df^li ^ *04| phi^ -.100 

^ X^^ 13,67| df«1| p< •OOlr phi^.179 
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the analyses of oiitcmas# anfl in ril Gases entered the analysis before the treat- 
ment variable* km was discussed in vari©i3^ places in the report^ we were wable 
to use ethnicity as a predictor variable besause of its distriJbution in the tteee 
sites » 

Thus^ while the «ialyses on demographic variables produced some statistically 
significant effects r none of these was strong enough ts affect the outcOTie of the 
research* In general^ the demographic characteristics of the 1383 research syb^- 
jects who received an Vera eight^month follow-up interview were very similar to 
those of the AYES simple as a whole* in addition^ in each instance of a signifi^ 
oant difference between eKperimentals and controls in the reduce s^ple^ that 
difference was reflected in the original sample as well* 

Having concl tided that the reduced sample of expertaentals had equivalent 
d^ographic characteristics to the reduced sample of controls , we did additional 
tests on their ^plo^ent and arrest eHperienoes prior to AYES intake. Thm 
CTiployment variables in these walyses were weekly earnings on the most recent Job 
in the yeM prior to AYES intake and the percent of time worked during that year* 
In each analysis^ all 1383 subjects who had received an eight-month follow-up v^re 
included* TOus, any respondents who did not work at all during the year prior to 
intake received a value of ^ero on thm two mplo^ent vari^les* A 3 X 2 analysis 
of variance was computed on each of these variables , with site and treatnient as 
the independent variables* TOeatinent did not have a significant effect in either 
analysis^ while there were significant site effects on both ^ployment variables* 
The means for %^ekly earnings are presented in Table and the means for ^rcent 
©f time worked are in Table B»3* It is clear from Table 1-2 that there were no 
differences between the earnings of ^perimentals and those of controls in this 
8 ^sample* 
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Mean Weekly Earnings Frier to Intakg for AYES Sub jecti 
Intery^iewed at 8 MDntha after Exit 



Site* 



Ex 



Control 



Total 



(N) 



(N) 



Albu^erque 




New York 


TOTAL 


S71.64 


$67.39 


558.78 


$65.97 


(220) 


(286) 


(230) 


(736) 


$70.11 


$73.36 


IS8.31 


$67*59 


(190) 


(250) 


(207) 


(647) 


$70.93 


$70.17 


$58.56 


$66.73 


(410) 


(536) 


(437) 


(1383) 



* F(2^ 1377) 


^ 6.00| ^.0025 












Table B-3 






Mean 


Peroent of pre*- Intake Year top 


loyed for AYES 


S\sbjeots 




Interviewed 


at 8 Montha 


after Exit 








Site* 








Albuguerque 


Mitoi 


New York 


TOTAL 


Experimental 
(N) 


22.9 
(220) 


17.6 
(286) 


16.7 
(230) 


18.9 
(736) 


Gontrol 

(N) 


2a«3 

(190) 


21.7 
(2S0) 


13*2 
(207) 


19*1 
(647) 


Total 

(N) 


22.6 
(410) 


19*5 
(536) 


15.0 
(437) 


19*0 
(1383) 



* F{2, 1377)^ 9*51| ^.0001 
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Furtharmora, the mean weekly aarninga for the gample as a vAiole ims $67 (p.54)# 
which tm virtually idantiaal t© tha mam for the reduead sampla, Tha results on 
parcant of time wrking ara similar, Thara is no significant diffaranoa batwaan 
expar ijaantals and aQntrolsi nor is thara a signiffioMt intaraation affect- For 
the sample as a %^olef the mean percent of tha yaar prior to ijitake OTployad 
18 #4 {Table 13, p-52)# and the mean percent of the yaM^ ^ployed for tha subsmple 
was 19*0# Thus^ it appaars that the 1383 sidbjacts (62% of the total sampla) who 
r^nainad in the r a search through the eight^month follow-up not only r gained equi** 
valent ©n OTploymant variablas measured at intake, but are also reprasantative of 
the 2220 s injects who en tar ad tha AYES researoh* 

Thm final dependant variable in the attrition analyses Mmm tha number of 
arrests diiring the two years prior to intake. Agaui, only subjects who ware 
interviawad aight months aftar ^it ware included in tiiis analysis. CCha 3X2 
analysis of variance produoad a significant effaot for sita^ and a si^ifieant 
site X traatmant interaction (The effect for treattiant was not significant,) 
The means are presented in Table While thara was no significant differenca 



Table B-4 

Mean Nosnbar of Pra^Intake Arregts for AYES Subjagts 
Interviewed at 8 Months After Exit 

Site 





Albu€[uer^e 


Miami 


New York 


TOTAL 


Exparimental 


^74 


,98 


.57 


.78 




(214) 


(283) 


(225) 


(722) 


control 


«B1 


1.0S 


.87 


*83 


im 


(189) 


(243) 


(201) 


(633) 


Total 


«64 


1*01 


*71 


.80 


(H) 


(403) 


(S26) 


(426) 


(1355) 



^ P(2f1349)» S.12| ^.0003 
' F(2,1349)» 3.111 pi^*04 
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between the mean nimber of arreeta for experuantals C «78) Bn&. I^hat for controls 
(•83)# the means for the two groups within Albuquerqiia and Mew York do appear to 
be different* in each aase^ however^ toe direotion of tha differenoe parallals 
that for the sampla as a whole, tod, while these initial differences between the 
experimental ^d control ^oups are larger ttan any of those disoussed b^ovb, the 
post- intake arrest variables are not affected by sample loss beoause these data 
%^re colleoted from offiolal records for all si^jects rather than from ^raonal 
interviews* For ease of comparison the mean nun^ers of pr^ijitake arrests for the 
entire ample are presented in Table B^5. Clearly tiie arrest rates for the 
reduoed sample are reprasentative of those for the entire AYES smple . 



Table B*5 

Mean Number of Pre-Intake Arrests (Complete SMple) 

Site 





Albuquerque 


Miami 


New York 


TOTAL 


Ixperijnental 
(H) 


.71 
(289) 


«94 
(373) 


»68 
(399) 


.80 
(10&1) 


Control 

(N) 


*5? 
(320) 


.90 
(383) 


(408) 


.77 
(1111) 


Total 

m 


.64 
(609) 


.92 
(756) 


*75 
(807) 


.79 
(2172) 



Taken together^ the analyses on demographlQ charaateristics^ pre* intake 
employment experienoes^ and pre^ intake arrests for tte reduced smple provide eon- 
vinoing evidenoe that the rraaining ^perlmental and control groups were compar- 
able at intake. In addition, cwiparison of these data with intake data for the 
cmplete sMple Imply that the reduoed smple closely approxtaates the original 
ample on every variable studied. For each instance of a signifioant ^peri- 
mental/control differenee, a sijiilar effect was evident for the sample as a whole • 
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VDQLCRRi) Data troeessing R#p©irt / Results, pevelspsent 12/31/82 

Vera Xnstityt# Jyiti€€ 
Alternstive Ifeuth Esploysent itrategies (AfES) ' 
P#eenibgr 31« If 82 
D* Best, Senior Data irosasslng Analyst 

Thm ab&ve-eaptionea pTQ^mct, also knswn internally mm the Vera Dapt* of 
Labor (VDOL) project* i*aE eospleteS on this iatai below is a sUBoary 
aasorlption of tha iata oolie^tion and processing procedures* Xhls larfe 
databsse oould not have been prooessed vithout tha assistance of Ronald H 
Erlokson, who iDplaffiented the data logging oontrol systan# and June 
Swerdlin* in the teohnioal operation of the oontrol and iatasat-ypdate 
systems* 

(1) He^glts of procassinf. 



(R) An IBH*label#d tape (1600 BPI) oontaining a oopy of the RYES waster 
inpyt datasatf desoribed in seotion V beloir* 

(S) & printed listinf of the RYES prooeMing prograa library, and sn 
analysis p by oase, of the contents of the aaster Input dataset. 

CO A nuinber of ohronolofiMl volumes of printed analysis reports i these 
are orsss^referencei by date in the progran library index to the prograsB 
whioh oreated theis- 

CD) An IBM-labeled tape CISOO BFl) containing a copy of the AYES aaster 
trmsmission dataset, speolally formatted for installation in a national 
database^ is specified and saintained by Educational Testing Services, 
frinoeton, NJ* 

(11) Developifient hardware and spftvare- 



The research database was developed on an IBM computer system C^ity 
University of New York) from multiple files of dsta Keypunched onto 
SD-oharacter records* It was prepared and analyzed with a nusber of 
statistical software systems; file description and analytic procedure 
syntaxes are described in the folloiring souroesi 

DIXI Datatext C^A^hridge Computer Associates 3*1%) 
Armor and Couch « Editors (1^^^) 
Collier Hacsillan / Free Fress 
SSS Third Avenue 
Hew YorH# HY 10022 

SAS itatistlcal Analysis SysteB, lf?f 
f*0* Box lOOSi 
Raleigh p NC 27S11 

SPSS statistical Faokage for the Social Sciences 
HcSraw-Hill Book Co* (1970 « 2nd £d#} 
frinoeton Ri*, Hightstown^ H3 08520 (§09)4118-1720 
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(III) Databmse fleserlption • 

Th. ■nmlvsBB WBiB BerfsrBftfl en a research sBBple ©f 2220 jubjeets, 

three US lit lei. Data eolleetafl frea four •ubjert Interviews. 

iSf«fn.l Snl iuvenile austlee systen reeorfls. ana KES prograB reeords. 
IlifiSlLn toik SliiS iSSnl the periofl July. %9B0 throoih Hay, 19i2i this 
iSUrSatlon^s iolSI an! anterefl'onto disk flat, fllas Mntinueusly during 
that period ■ 

These data have bean eaboaied in one dataset of op to B7 (iO-eharaetM) 
rSSS?diplrSnit.Ihe data set layout im described beloj. Variable layout 
11 lleseSted in the processing prograa library, arranged alphabetieally by 
subfile enemoni^* 

(IV) Srror pereening snS opiatinf • 

Pri©r t© aniilyses, mil variables t«tefl for ©ytjof-range yalyyj and 

from analyges invDlving thas# variablas. E«antiv€ ^P^^^l^f Si?Sl??L 
„S parfoLad. b©th t© iBprep« data entry and ^^|«^* JJ^f^f 

of ©Srt reeent Inforsatlon. Analymet w#ra then rerun on the ypdatei fii#. 



(V) Input Dataset Layout 

fh# input dataset esnsitts of six waves ©f data, plus t^o recerdy 
SSrtaining Lmpyted test S«res. for a total of up eight Mbfile^ per 
eape, The tt7 records are identified as follawfis 



CDLUHN 



aDHieHis 



5 
i-7 



Sequential »se identifier 
Pheek digit Cbase-10) 
Card number C01*tt7) 

Data fields p specified in the progras library 



l^iubfili" ^fotalTl/P CHAHRWM FORHAT | 
IMnem/Cd^Mo ^Meip^— 

^„^„^-* ^„™j„^™-#— ^^^^ 

9 161S8 Ail 

I 1702 if 

9 isass Ml 

3 €629 2fJ 

1 3« if 



Data 
INt 

HI 

rui 

HIS 
rU2 

MI 



tog Hl^ 
1*11 
12 
13*21* 
2i-31 
34 
3i*ft3 



22201 
222& j 
222111 
17021 
lis 2 I 
17021 
138ft I 
2208 I 
3ft| 



3i2| 



IBaw input totalii j „!if"^^ 
I Master m _^^^| 
1 Analysis DB 2220 I | 

I iMnsnrDi'"ii2© '5* ii^r^ftw 



INTERNRL miEH rORHAt j 

M VARi P/Ma<K) WACKSj 

8 17.76 I 

Sf8 132f«§§ 3381 

18 aO«D3 , I 

Sfi7 9&i.03 ^Sil 

Q2a 488.45 1241 

17 26 •93 I 

uhi sia*si ii7| 

114 2il*71 Ml 

33 1.12 ^ II 

222fi 3741.84 943 | 

2li6 4788.32 1154 j 

708 1571. 7i 475| 

723 liOi.OS 2781^ 
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